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INTRODUCTION 

HE  wide  scope  of  the  electric  arts  and  sci- 
ences will  be  recognized  from  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  comparatively  condensed 
manner  in  which  they  have  necessarily  been  treated,  wide  scope 

of  the  elec- 

there  is,  nevertheless,  required  for  their  proper  elu-  J3^J^*nd 
cidation,  two  volumes,  or  two-thirds  of  the  space 
allotted  to  the  entire  book. 

While  for  some  reasons  it  might  have  been  better 
to  treat  the  electric  sciences,  viz.  Electro-Chemis- 
try,  Electro-Therapeutics,  and  Electric  Measuring 
Instruments,  by  themselves  after  the  treatment  of  comWnSi" 

-  -  the  two. 

the  electric  arts,  yet  the  course  taken  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  chapters  has  been  preferably 
followed  by  the  author,  because,  in  his  judgment, 
the  entire  subject  can,  in  this  manner,  be  better 
understood  by  the  class  for  which  these  books  have 
been  prepared. 
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ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY 


CHAPTER   I 

SOME  EARLY   INVESTIGATIONS   IN    ELECTRO- 
CHEMISTRY 

"Davy's  discovery  of  the  compound  nature  of  the  alkalies  at- 
tracted universal  attention,  and  chemists  throughout  Europe 
were  occupied  with  a  repetition  of  his  experiments,  and  an 
examination  of  the  remarkable  properties  of  the  singular 
metals  which  can  thus  be  obtained.  .  So  singular  indeed  are 
these  properties,  that  many  chemists  denied  to  these  substances 
the  name  of  metal,  and  by  some  they  were  considered  to  be 
compounds  of  hydrogen,  this  view  being  apparently  borne  out 
by  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  when  these  metals  are  thrown 
into  water.  A  more  accurate  examination,  however,  of  the 
properties  of  these  substances  proved  them  to  be  of  a  truly 
metallic  nature."— Chemistry:  Roscoe  and  Schorlbmmer 

ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY  is  that  branch  of 
electric  science  which  treats  of  electric  com- 
binations and  decompositions  effected  by  the  SSX^y 
electric  current.  It  treats  of  the  combination  ofdefined' 
the  so-called  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  to  form  mole- 
cules, and  the  decomposition  of  molecules  by  the 
agency  of  the  electric  current. 

The  science  of  electro-chemistry  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  during  the  early  decades  of  the  0rigin  ol 
Nineteenth  Century— during  the  years  of  1830  gj^j^^ 
and  183 1 — in  the  investigations  of  Nicholson  and 
Carlisle,  Davy,  and  Faraday.  Like  many  other 
branches  of  electric  science,  electro-chemistry  has 
not,  until  quite  recently,  been  applied  to  any  ex- 
tended  commercial   purposes,    but   has   found   its 

(5) 
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principal  use  either  in  the  laboratory  of  research 
or  on  the  lecture  platform.  With  the  advent  of 
cheap  electric  current,  that  accompanied  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  water  powers  as  Niagara,  numerous 
applications  of  the  science  have  been  made;  so  that 
electro-chemical  technology  has  now  become  a  well- 
recognized  art.  As  example  of  this,  witness  the 
numerous  chemical  manufactories  which  have  re- 
cently sprung  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Niagara 
Falls. 

Wonderful  as  are  the  effects  produced  by  electric- 
ity and  magnetism  in  the  various  fields  we  have  al- 
ready discussed,  there  yet  remain  -to  be  described 
more  wonderful  effects  in  the  domain  of  electro- 
chemistry.     Here  we  deal  more  directly  with  the 
Late  date    minute  particles,  or  atoms,  of  matter,  and  study  the 
knroiedge  formation  or  decomposition  of  molecules  under  the 
JhemSai0"  influence  of  the  electric  force.     Here  we  see  won- 

phenomena    iri  r  <*  •  •    ±  •  *. 

derful  groups  of  new  properties  spring  into  exist- 
ence as  new  molecules  are  built  up  under  electric 
forces,  or  as  the  old  molecules  are  electrically  torn 
apart.  Many  of  these  changes  are  so  marvellous 
that  they  could  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
early  investigators.  We  would,  therefore,  natu- 
rally suppose  that  this  branch  of  electric  science 
would  have  been  the 'earliest  in  which  much  positive 
knowledge  was  gained.  This,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  case.  Although  many  of  the 
more  striking  phenomena  were  noticed  at  very  early 
dates,  yet  it  was  not  until  at  much  later  times  that 
the  electric  nature  or  direct  cause  of  many  of  these 
changes  was  certainly  known. 

The  alchemist  in  his  tireless  research  for  the  phi- 
losopher's stone  that  would  change  the  baser  metals 
into  gold,  necessarily  obtained,  although  in  a  hap- 
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hazard  way,  a  fairly  extensive  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  general  properties  of  the  metals.     In  his  ef- 
forts at  transmutation,  he  subjected  all  the  metals 
that  he  could  find  to  the  action  of  various  chemicals  ^witSiiy 
or  to  great  heat  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  them  SSS? 
in  a  state  of  solution.  In  this  manner,  various  chem-  |£5£l£L 
ical*  and  physical  processes  were  performed  on  the 
metals,  in  some  of  *  which,  beyond  reasonable  doubt, 
he  could  hardly  escape  obtaining  electric  effects.     In 
practically  all  cases  having  obtained  some  metal  in 
the  form  of  a  solution,  he  performed  one  physical 
process  or  another  on  the  solution  which  caused  itSSSa 
to  deposit  the  metal  in  a  solid,  and,  as  he  hoped,  in  ESSi" 
a  new  form.     Some  of  these  precipitations,  as  we 
now  know,  were  of  an  electro-chemical  nature,  but 
this  fact  apparently  entirely  escaped  him,  as,  indeed, 
they  escaped  the  attention  of  the  many  bright  scien- 
tific men  who  afterward  rediscovered  them. 

As  an  example  of  the  fact  above  referred  to,  take 
the  case  of  the  well-known  effect  produced  when  a 
bar  of  iron  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate.    Under  these  circumstances,  voltaic  couples 
are  formed,  consisting  of  the  iron  and  some  im- 
purity, such  as  carbon,  invariably  found  in  commer-  Boyie  on 
cial  iron.     It  is  the  electric  current,  which  is  so  pro-  chanEi 
duced  by  these  minute  voltaic  cells,  that  decomposes  SeSeai 
the  copper  solution  and  causes  metallic  copper  to  be  ESSm." 
deposited  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  iron. 
Robert  Boyle,  a  contemporary  of  Otto  Guericke,  a 
man  celebrated  for  his  chemical  and  physical  knowl- 
edge, in  a  book  entitled  "The  Mechanical  Causes  of 
Chemical  Precipitation,"  published  in  1675,  speaks 
of  such  results  as  being  well  known  during  his  time. 
Boyle,  referring  to  the  different  ways  in  which  a 
dissolved  solid  may  be  again  made  to  assume  the 
solid  state,  says: 
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"Another  way  whereby  the  dissolving  particles  of 
a  menstruum  may  be  rendered  unfit  to  sustain  the 
dissolved  body,  is  to  present  them  another  that  they 
can  more  easily  work  on. 

"A  notable  experiment  of  this  you  have  in  the 
common  practice  of  refiners,  who,  to  recover  the  sil- 
ver? vcr  out  of  lace  and  other  such  mixtures  wherein  it 
£££££g  abounds,  use  to  dissolve  it  in  Aqua  fortis,  and  then 
2iu*iET  in  the  solution  leave  copper  plates  for  a  whole  night 
(or  many  hours) .  But  if  you  have  a  mind  to  see  the 
experiment  without  waiting  so  long,  you  may  im- 
ploy  the  way,  whereby  I  have  often  quickly  dis- 
patched it  As  soon,  then,  as  I  have  dissolved  a 
convenient  quantity,  which  needs  not  be  a  great  one, 
of  silver  in  cleansed  Aqua  fortis,  I  add  twenty  or 
twenty-five  times  as  much  of  either  distilled  water 
or  rain  water ;  (  for  though  common  water  will  some- 
times do  well,  yet  it  seldom  does  so  well;)  and  then 
into  the  clear  solution  I  hang  by  a  string  a  clean 
piece  of  copper,  which  will  be  presently  covered  with 
little  shining  plates  almost  like  scales  of  fish,  which 
one  may  easily  shake  off  and  make  room  for  more. 
And  this  may  illustrate  what  we  formerly  mentioned 
about  the  subsiding  of  metalline  corpuscles,  when 
they  convene  in  liquors  wherein,  whilst  they  were  dis- 
persed in  very  minute  parts,  they  swam  freely.  For 
in  this  operation  the  little  scales  of  silver  seemed  to 
be  purely  metalline,  and  there  is  no  saline  precipitant, 
predpi-  as  salt  of  tartar  or  of  urine,  imployed  to  make  them 
Sp^r°on  subside.  Upon  the  same  ground,  gold  and  silver, 
to™  dissolved  in  their  proper  menstruums,  may  be  pre- 
cipitated with  running  mercury;  and  if  a  Solution 
of  blew  vitriol  (such  as  the  Roman,  East  Indian,  or 
other  of  the  like  colours)  be  made  in  water,  a  clean 
plate  of  steel  or  iron  being  immersed  in  it,  will  pres- 
ently be  overlaid  with  a  very  thin  case  of  copper, 
which,  after  a  while,  will  grow  thicker ;  but  does  not 
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adhere  to  the  iron  so  loosely  as  to  be  shaken  off,  as 
the  precipitated  silver  newly  mentioned  may  be  from 
the  copper-plates  whereto  it  adheres.  And  that  in 
these  operations  the  saline  particles  may  really  quit 
the  dissolved  body,,  and  work  upon  the  precipitant, 
may  appear  by  the  lately  mentioned  practice  of  Re- 
finers, where  the  Aqua  fortis,  that  forsakes  the  par-  u3P&£ 
tides  of  the  silver,  falls  a  working  upon  the  copper-  p0*00** 
plates  imployed  about  the  precipitation,  and  dis- 
solves so  much  of  them  as  to  acquire  the  greenish 
blew  color  of  a  good  solution  of  that  metal.  And 
the  copper  we  can  easily  again  without  salts  obtain 
by  precipitation  out  of  that  liquor  with  iron,  and 
that  too,  remaining  dissolved  in  its  place,  we  can 
precipitate  with  the  tasteless  powder  of  another 
mineral." 

It  is  curious  how  near  one  can  sometimes  come  .to 
making  a  great  discovery,  as  Boyle  did  in  this  case, 
and  yet  entirely  pass  it  by.  Boyle  was  regarding 
these  phenomena  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
chemist,  and  was,  therefore,  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation that  the  silver  left  the  aqua  fortis,  or  nitric 
acid,  as  we  call  it  to-day,  to  unite  with  the  copper, 
on  which,  as  he  says  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
above  quotation,  it  could  more  readily  work. 

Just  how  long  before  the  time  of  Boyle  such  phe- 
nomena were  generally  known,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  but  little 
doubt,  that  very  long  before  this  time,  many  of  the 
alchemists  employed  similar  processes  in  their  en- The 
deavors  to  change  the  baser  metals  into  gold.     In-pJSa 

-  «  •  «  «  transmute- 

deed,  m  some  old  works  on  the  subject,  we  are  told  uoo  of  iron 
that   certain   well-known   alchemists   had   actually  ud  SJ? 
succeeded  in  transmuting  a  bar  of  iron  into  a  bar 
of  copper  by  merely  dipping  it  into  a  liquor  obtained 
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from  an  old  copper  mine.  Only,  as  the  narrative 
naively  goes  on  to  state,  this  transmutation  was  not 
complete,  and  only  affected  the  surface  of  the  iron. 
^jgy°"  As  we  know  to-day,  there  had  occurred  an  electro- 
deP08iL  chemical  deposit  by  the  mere  act  of  dipping  the  iron 
into  the  copper  solution.  Other  statements,  from 
similar  sources,  lead  us  to  believe  that,  in  a  similar 
manner,  gold  had  been  deposited  upon  the  surface 
of  silver  or  copper,  and  that  dishonest  alchemists 
had  employed  this  process  for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leading the  credulous. 

In  addition  to  the  above  references  as  to  early 
phenomena  in  electro-chemistry,  there  are  a  number 
of  well-known  experiments  in  chemistry  that  are 
based  on  electro-chemical  decompositions.  One  of 
these,  called  the  experiment  of  the  lead  tree,  may  be 
readily  tried  as  follows :  Dissolve  in  water  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  of  lead  or  acetate  of  lead.  This 
is  a  poisonous  substance,  and  should  not  be  left 
where  ignorant  people  may  injure  themselves  with 
it  Place  the  solution  in  a  clear  glass  jar  and  sus- 
pend in  it  a  piece  of  clean  sheet  zinc,  by  means  of 
a  thread,  so  that  it  will  be  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  solution.  In  a  short  time  a  deposit  of  me- 
tallic lead,  in  the  shape  of  bright,  shining  scales,  will 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc.  These  shining 
particles  so  cling  to  the  surface  of  the  zinc  plate  and 
to  one  another,  that  the  shapes  assumed  are  not 
unlike  the  branches  and  leaves  on  the  tree.  Hence 
the  name  of  the  experiment.  In  a  similar  manner 
other  metals,  such  as  silver  and  tin,  can  be  deposited 
in  tree-like  forms  from  their  solutions,  by  the  action 
of  weak  electric  currents. 

But  in  addition  to  the  above  phenomena,  there 
were  other  evidences  of  electro-chemical  action  tak- 
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ing  place,  not  on  the  limited  scale  with  which  such 
experiments  are  carried  on  in  the  laboratory,  but  on  SSSd 
the  larger   scale  on   which   nature   operates.     A  ^1  uliif !r- 
Frenchman,  named  Becquerel,  showed  that  metals OUE  ***** 
and  their  ores  have,  in,  perhaps,  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  been  deposited  in  veins  in  the  rocks  by  the 
long-continued  action  of  weak  electric  currents  on 
die  solution  of  metals  that  highly  heated  waters  have 
brought  up  from  considerable  depths.  Becquerel  sue-  S^e^d- 
ceeded,  on  a  minute  scale  in  the  laboratory,  in  carry-  Suiferoa?' 
ing  on  what  nature  was  doing  on  so  grand  a  scale vdns" 
in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.     In  one  experiment, 
he  partly  filled  a  glass  tube  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  copper,  then  throwing  a  few  crystals  of  copper 
oxide  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  he  placed  a  small 
plate  of  copper  in  the  solution,  and  hermetically 
sealed  the  tube.     At  the  end  of  a  few  days  beautiful 
red  crystals  of  copper  oxide  were  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  weak  electric  current  produced  through  formed  y 
the  mutual  action  of  the  substances  in  the  tube.     In  o7S>pper 
a  similar  manner  Mr.  Crosse,  of  England,  formed0 
beautiful  transparent  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime 
on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  slate  immersed  in  spring 
water.     He  wound  a  platinum  wire,  connected  with 
the  negative  terminal  of  a  small  voltaic  cell,  around 
the  slate,  and  then  placed  near  it,  in  the  water,  a 
mass  of  magnesian  limestone,  around  which  was  Crosse's 
wrapped  a  second  platinum  wire  connected  with  the cxpcnmeB 
positive  terminal  of  the  cell.     After  a  long  time, 
the  prolonged  action  of  the  current  caused  crystals 
to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  slate. 

In  1762,  Sulzer,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred 

in  connection  with  the  voltaic  cell,  observed  that  a 

peculiar  sensation  was  produced  when  plates  of 

silver  and  lead  were  placed  respectively  above  and 

below  the  tongue  with  their  ends  in  contact.    He 

vol  hi.— a 
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does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  referred  this  fact 
suiter.      to  ^  tru^  cause — the  production  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent ;  and  he,  too,  lost  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
great  discovery. 

Passing  now  from  these  earlier  and  unrecognized 
effects  of  electro-chemistry,  we  come  to  the  consider- 
ation of  phenomena  that  were  correctly  regarded  as 
of  electro-chemical  origin. 

The  power  possessed  by  an  electric  discharge  from 
the  ordinary  frictional  electric  machine  to  produce 
electric  decomposition  was  known  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  voltaic  pile.  Leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion such  chemical  phenomena  as  the  ignition  of 
gases  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark,  or  the  oxi- 
dation of  metallic  substances  during  their  electric 
deflagration,  which  were  effects  merely  produced  by 
JJ3SS;  of  increase  of.  temperature,  we  find  that,  as  early  as 
L?ySen-3jar  l79°>  Paetz,  Van  Troostwick,  and  Deiman  discov- 
diichMgei-  ered  that  the  Leyden-jar  discharge  was  capable  of 
decomposing  water.  In  this  experiment,  the  dis- 
charge was  passed  through  the  water  by  means  of 
fine  gold  wires.  Very  powerful  discharges  were 
necessary,  and  the  small  quantities  of  constituent 
gas  collected  showed  that  the  amount  of  decomposi- 
tion had  been  very  limited. 

In  1 80 1,  Dr.  Wollaston,  a  short  time  after  the  in- 
vention of  the  voltaic  pile,  so  modified  the  above  ex- 
periment of  Paetz,  Van  Troostwick,  and  Deiman,  that 
he  was  able  to  decompose  water  by  means  of  electric 
'discharges  from  ordinary  frictional  machines  with- 
out the  aid  of  Leyden  jars.  Wollaston  accomplished 
this  by  sealing  the  gold  wires,  that  led  the  current 
into  and  out  of  the  water,  in  capillary  glass  tubes, 
only  leaving  the  ends  of  the  wires  exposed.     In  this 
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manner  he  was  able  to  decompose  water  by  sparks 
only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  from  points  of 
gold  wire  only  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter.    As  the  water  was  decomposed,  gases  wereS^^Ls 
evolved  from  each  of  the  gold  wires  and  collected  25S.f?0m 
in  separate  vessels.     In  all  cases,  however,  both^^^1 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas  were  found  in  each  of machlne*- 
the  glass  vessels,  so  that  in  this  respect,  as  Wol- 
laston  himself  acknowledges,  a  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  decomposition  produced  by  a  current  from 
a  voltaic  pile  which  produced  the  constituent  gases 
separately  and  unmixed. 

It  was  the  invention  of  the  voltaic  cell  that  may 
be  said  practically  to  have  started  the  science  of 
electro-chemistry.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  very  little 
was  accurately  known  before  this  time.  As  soon 
as  the  genius  of  Volta  had  placed  in  the  hands  of 
scientific  men  a  means  of  readily  obtaining  continu-  Nichoiaoo 
ous  and  powerful  electric  currents,  investigators  in5SLS^e 
different  parts  of  the  world  almost  immediately  em-  £*££.  a> 
ployed  this  new  agency  in  different  fields  of  research. 
Although  it  was  only  on  the  26th  of  June,  1800,  that 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  made  public  the  details  of  Volta' s 
invention  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  yet,  on  the 
2d  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  Nicholson  and  Carlisle, 
in  England,  constructed  a  voltaic  battery  consisting 
of  thirty-six  English  half-crowns  alternating  with 
as  many  disks  of  zinc  and  pasteboard  soaked  in  salt 
water.  With  the  current  produced  by  this  pile,  they 
succeeded  in  decomposing  water,  and  in  separately 
collecting  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  resulting 
from  such  decomposition.  They  thus  described  this 
great  discovery  in  the  "Journal  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy and  Chemistry/'  published  in  London  in  180 1 : 

"In  all  these  experiments  it  was  observed  that  the 
action  of  the  instrument  was  freely  transmitted 
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through  the  usual  conductors  of  electricity,  but 
stopped  by  glass  and  other  non-conductors.  Very 
fnd  Quisle  early  in  this  course,  the  contacts  being  made  sure 
t^rSjcr-  by  placing  a  drop  of  water  upon  the  upper  plate,  Mr. 
tSedceom-  Carlisle  observed  a  disengagement  of  gas  round  the 
wSer!nof  touching  wire.  This  gas,  though  very  minute  in 
quantity,  evidently  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  smell 
afforded  by  hydrogen  when  the  wire  of  communica- 
tion was  steel.  This,  with  some  other  facts,  led  me 
to  propose  to  break  the  circuit  by  the  substitution  of 
a  tube  of  water  between  two  wires.  On  the  2d  of 
May  we,  therefore,  inserted  a  brass  wire  through 
each  of  two  corks  inserted  in  a  glass  tube  of  half  an 
inch  internal  diameter.  The  tube  was  filled  with 
new  river  water,  and  the  distance  between  the  points 
of  the  wires  in  the  water  was. one  inch  and  three- 
quarters.  This  compound  discharger  was  applied 
so  that  the  external  ends  of  its  wire  were  in  contact 
with  the  two  extreme  plates  of  a  pile  of  thirty-six 
half  crowns  with  the  corresponding  pieces  of  zinc 
and  pasteboard.  A  fine  stream  of  minute  bubbles 
immediately  began  to  flow  from  the  point  of  the 
lower  wire  in  the  tube,  which  communicated  with 
the  silver,  and  the  opposite  point  of  the  upper  wire 
became  tarnished,  first  deep  orange,  and  then  black. 
On  reversing  the  tube,  the  gas  came  from  the  other . 
point,  which  was  now  lowest,  while  the  upper,  in  its 
turn>  became  tarnished  and  black.  Reversing  the 
tube  again,  the  phenomena  again  changed  their  or- 
der. In  this  state  the  whole  was  left  for  two  hours 
Electro-     and  a  half.     The  upper  wire  gradually  emitted  whit- 

chemical 
effects  pro- 

ing 

orcSffent.  pendicular  threads  from  the  extreme  half  inch  of  the 
wire,  the  water  being  rendered  semi-opaque  by  what 
fell  off,  and  in  a  great  part  lay,  of  a  pale  green,  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  tube,  which,  in  this  disposi- 


chemicai     .^  gimy  ciOU(is>  which,  toward  the  end  of  the  proc- 
reraning    ess,  became  of  a  pea-green  color,  and  hung  in  per- 
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tkm  of  the  apparatus,  was  inclined  about  forty  de- 
grees to  the  horizon.  The  lower  wire,  of  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long,  constantly  emitted  gas,  except 
when  another  circuit,  or  complete  wire,  was  applied 
to  the  apparatus ;  during  which  time  the  emission  of 
gas  was  suspended.  When  this  last  mentioned  wire 
was  removed,  the  gas  reappeared  as  before,  not  in- 
stantly, but  after  the  lapse  of  four  beats  of  a  half- 
second  clock  standing  in  the  room.  The  product 
of  gas  during  the  whole  two  hours  and  a  half  was 
two-thirtieths  of  a  cubic  inch.  It  was  then  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  common  air,  and  exploded 
by  the  application  of  a  lighted  wax  thread. 

"It  might  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  have  re- 
versed the  order  of  the  pile  in  building  up,  as  revers- 
ing the  tube  must  have  answered  exactly  the  same 
purpose.  We  chose,  however,  to  do  this,  and  found 
that  when  the  zinc  was  at  the  bottom,  its  effects  were 
reversed;  that  is  to  say,  the  gas  still  came  from  the 
wire  communicating  with  the  silver,  etc. 

"We  had  been  led  by  our  reasoning,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  hydrogen,  to  expect  a  decomposition 
of  the  water;  but  it  was  with  no  little  surprise  wesepuate 
found  the  hydrogen  extricated  at  the  contact  with  It h^Vogen 
one  wire,  while  the  oxygen  fixed  itself  in  comWna-andoI7gel1 
tkm  with  the  other  wire  at  the  distance  of  almost 
two  inches.     This  new  fact  still  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  seems  to  point  to  some  general  law  of 
the  agency  of  electricity  in  chemical  operations." 

When  it  is  desired  to  collect  the  gases  evolved 
during  the  decomposition  of  water  separately,  a  form 
of  apparatus,  called  the  voltameter,  shown  in  Fig.  tSffHSf 
I,  is  employed.  Here  the  battery  terminals  are 
connected  with  small  plates  of  platinum  that  are 
immersed  in  water  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.     Glass  tubes  H  and 
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O,  also  filled  with  the  acid  and  water,  are  placed 
over  the  platinum  plates.  On  the  passage  of  the 
electro-current,  hydrogen  appears  in  the  tube  placed 
over  the  cathode  or  negative  terminal  of  the  battery, 
and  oxygen  over  the  plate  connected  with  the  anode 
or  positive  terminal  of  the  battery.  The  volume  of 
the  hydrogen  liberated  is  twice  that  of  the  oxygen. 


Fig.  i.— Sulphuric  Acid  Voltameter.    Note  the  connections  of  the  battery  with 
the  tubes  in  which  the  oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  are  respectively  liberated. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  effect  of  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  water  in  which  electro-chemical 
decomposition  was  occurring,  was  merely  to  lower 
not  capable  its  electric  resistance.     It  is  now,  however,  gener- 
chemicai0"  ally  believed  that  pure  water  is  a  non-conductor  of 
•Son?1*0"    electricity,  and  can  not  be  directly  decomposed  into 
its  constituent  gases;  that  when  sulphuric  acid  is 
present  it  is  this  substance  which  is  decomposed, 
hydrogen  being  directly  liberated,  and  the  acid  be- 
ing subsequently  decomposed  by  the  water  and  lib- 
erating its  oxygen. 

The  announcement  of  the  power  of  electricity  to 

decompose  chemical  substances  produced  great  ex- 

citement  in  the  scientific  world,  and  hosts  of  experi- 

immortai    menters  entered  this  attractive  field  of  research.     It 

discoveries  ^ 

^sodium,  was  at  first  believed  that  new  substances  were  pro- 
tassium.     duced  by  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  but  care- 
ful researches,  conducted  by  many  investigators, 
especially  by  Davy,  proved  that  the  action  of  the 
current  was  not  to  produce  new  substances,  but 
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merely  to  liberate  substances  that  were  already  pres- 
ent in  the  bodies  acted  on.  Davy  carried  on  an 
extended  series  of  researches  in  the  domain  of  elec- 
tro-chemistry, and,  in  1807,  announced  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  his  immortal  discovery  that 
potash,  which  had  before  been  regarded  as  an  ele- 
mentary substance,  was  composed  of  the  hitherto 
undiscovered  metallic  element,  potassium,  combing 
with  oxygen.  Shortly  afterward  he  extended  this 
discovery,  and  showed  that  nearly  the  entire  crust 
of  the  earth  was  formed  of  elementary  metallic  sub- 
stances combined  with  oxygen.  Davy  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  this  great  discovery  in  a  paper 
which  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
in  1808: 

"The  researches  I  had  made  on  the  decomposition 
of  acids,  and  of  alkaline  and  earthy  neutral  com- 
pounds, proved  that  the  powers  of  electrical  decom- 
position were  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the 
opposite  electricities  in  the  circuit,  and  to  the  con- 
ducting power  and  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
materials  employed 

"The  presence  of  water  appearing  thus  to  prevent 
any  decomposition,  I  used  potash  in  igneous  fusion. 
By  means  of  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  from  a  gasom- 
eter applied  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  which  was  52ctr£° 
thrown  on  a  platina  spoon  containing  potash,  thisdeo^p^ 
alkali  was  kept  for  some  minutes  in  a  strong,  red8itl0M' 
heat,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  fluidity.     The  spoon 
was  preserved  in  communication  with  the  positive 
side  of  the  battery  of  the  power  of  100  of  6  inches, 
highly  charged,  and  the  connection  with  the  negative 
wire  was  made  by  a  platina  wire. 

"By  this  arrangement  some  brilliant  phenomena 
were  produced.  The  potash  appeared  a  conductor 
in  a  high  degree,  and  as  long  as  the  communication 
was  preserved,  a  most  intense  light  was  exhibited 
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at  the  negative  .wire,  and  a  column  of  flame,  which 
seemed  to  be  owing  to  the  development  of  combusti- 
ble matter,  arose  from  the  point  of  contact 

"A  small  piece  of  pure  potash,  which  had  been 
exposed  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  atmosphere,  so  as 
to  give  conducting  power  to  the  surface,  was  placed 
mention  uPon  an  insulated  disk  of  platina,  connected  to  the 
pure  potash  negative  side  of  the  battery  of  the  power  of  250  of 
6  and  4,  in  a  state  of  intense  activity ;  and  a  platina 
wire,  communicating  with  the  positive  side,  was 
brought  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
alkali.  The  whole  apparatus  was  in  the  open  at- 
mosphere. 

"Under  these  drcumstances  a  vivid  action  was 
soon  observed  to  take  place.  The  potash  began  to 
fuse  at  both  its  points  of  electrization.  There  was 
obtains  a  violent  efferescence  at  the  upper  surface;  at  the 
poVanium.  lower,  or  negative  surface,  there  was  no  liberation 
of  elastic  fluid;  but  small  globules  having  a  high 
metallic  lustre,  and  being  precisely  similar  in  visi- 
ble characters  to  quicksilver,  appeared,  some  of 
which  burned  with  explosion  and  bright  flame  as 
soon  as  they  were  formed,  and  others  remained,  and 
were  merely  tarnished,  and  finally  covered  by  a 
white  film,  which  formed  on  their  surfaces. 

"These  globules  numerous  experiments  soon 
showed  to  be  the  substance  I  was  in  search  of,  and 
a  peculiar  inflammable  principle  the  basis  of  potash. 
I  found  that  the  platina  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  result,  except  as  the  medium  for  exhibit- 
ing the  electrical  powers  of  decomposition;  and  a 
substance  of  the  same  kind  was  produced  when  a 
piece  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  plumbago,  or  even  char- 
coal, was  employed  for  completing  the  circuit. 

"The  phenomenon  was  independent  of  the  pres- 
ence of  air ;  I  found  that  it  took  place  when  the  alkali 
was  in  a  vacuum  of  an  exhausted  receiver. 
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"The  substance  was  likewise  produced  from  potash 
fused  by  means  of  a  lamp,  in  glass  tubes  confined  by 
mercury,  and  furnished  with  hermetically  inserted 
platina  wires  by  which  the  electrical  action  wasSg^?1* 
transmitted.  But  this  operation  could  not  be  car-JjJJi. 
ried  on  for  any  considerable  time ;  the  glass  was  rap- 
idly dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  alkali,  and  this 
substance  soon  penetrated  through  the  body  of  the 
tube. 

"Soda,  when  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  as 
potash,  exhibited  an  analogous  result;  but  the  de- 
composition demanded  greater  intensity  of  action  in 
the  batteries,  or  the  alkali  was  required  to  be  in 
much  thinner  and  smaller  pieces.  With  the  battery  obtains 
of  ioo  of  6  inches,  in  full  activity,  I  obtained  good  ESSm? 
results  from  pieces  of  potash  weighing  from  40  to 
70  grains,  and  of  a  thickness  which  made  the  dis- 
tance of  the  electrified  metallic  surfaces  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch ;  but  with  a  similar  power  it  was 
impossible  to  produce  the  effects  of  decomposition 
on  pieces  of  soda  of  more  than  15  to  20  grains  in 
weight,  and  that  only  when  the  distance  between  the 
wires  was  about  %  or  1-10  of  an  inch." 
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Electro- 


CHAPTER   II 

ELECTROLYSIS 

'This  electrical  force  between  two  atoms  at  any  distance 
is  ten  thousand  million  billion  billion  times  greater  than  their 
gravitative  attraction  at  the  same  distance.  The  force  has  an 
intensity,  per  unit  mass  (and,  therefore,  is  able  to  produce  an 
acceleration),  nearly  a  trillion  times  greater  than  that  of  ter- 
restrial gravity  near  the  earth's  stirface."— Af odern  Views  of 
Electricity:  Oliver  Lodge 

ETWEEN  the  years  1831  and  1840,  Faraday 
conducted  a  series  of  investigations  on  the 
phenomena  of  chemical  decomposition  by 
the  electric  current,  which  resulted  in  a  great  in- 
crease in  our  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  science. 
Some  controversy  had  existed  between  scientific  men 
chemical     as  to  the  exact  point  in  the  electric  circuit  where 

dccompo-  . 

aition  ap-    electro-decomposition  takes  place.     At  first,  nearly 

1  taJeat  a^  inves*igators  believed  that  the  decomposition  oc- 
poie*  only,  curred  at  the  poles  or  terminals  of  the  battery,  where 
the  wires  were  dipped  in  the  liquid  solution  to  be 
decomposed.  For  example,  when  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen were  separated  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent through  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  appeared  at  the  negative 
and  positive  poles  of  the  battery,  respectively,  they 
believed  that  these  poles  acted  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  magnet  in  drawing  apart  or  separating 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  water,  the  hydro- 
gen, an  electro-positive  element,  being  apparently 
drawn  to  the  negative  pole,  and  the  oxygen,  an 
electro-negative  element,  to  the  positive  pole.  At 
the  same  time  a  repulsion  was  also  believed  to  exist 
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at  the  poles,  the  positive  pole  apparently  driving  or 
repelling  the  positive  hydrogen  toward  the  negative  £5SSuS-8 
pole,  and  the  negative  pole  similarly  repelling  the$^"here 
negative  oxygen  toward  the  positive  pole.     Faraday  chSSou 
rejected  this  belief,  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  ?££?££?" 
was  not  at  the  poles  of  the  battery,  but  rather  within  pUce* 
the  mass  of  the  substance  undergoing  decomposition, 
that  the  separation  occurred. 

For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  uncertainty  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  words  in  common  use,  Faraday  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  following  new  words :  for  the  ^2? £5!" 
general  process  of  decomposition  of  a  substance  by&JlT 
electricity,  electrolysis ;  for  the  material  that  is  thus 
broken  up,  the  electrolyte;  for  that  terminal  of  the 
voltaic  battery  which  is  connected  with  the  positive  k£h£d?.nd 
pole,  the  anode,  and  for  that  terminal  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  the  kath- 
ode ;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  cathode ;  for  the 
separate  atoms,  or  groups  of  atoms,  into  which  theiSioMand 
molecules  of  the  electrolyte  are  separated,  the  ions ; kathlona- 
the  ion  which  appears  at  the  anode  to  be  called  the 
anion,  and  that  which  appears  at  the  kathode  to  be 
called  the  kathion.     Since  it  is  the  electro-negative 
ions  that  appear  at  the  anode,  or  electro-positive  ter- 
minal, the  anions  are  necessarliy  electro-negative 
ions,  or  radicals;  while  for  the  same  reason  the 
kathions  are  electro-positive  ions. 

As  a  result  of  extensive  researches  in  electro-chem- 
istry, Faraday  established  the  fact  that,  during  any  Aniount  of 
electro-chemical  decomposition,  the  amount  of  the  ^SSoa 
electrolyte  decomposed  depends  only  on  the  amount  {jgJJJSJ; 
of  electricity  that  has  passed,  and  is  not  affected  by  oS^uantfty 
changes  in  the  size  of  the  electrodes,  or  by  the  de-  {^jESSf. 
gree  of  dilution  of  the  electrolyte.     Consequently, 
if  a  current  of  one  ampere,  or  one  coulomb  of  elec- 
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tricky  per  second,  in  a  certain  time,  liberates  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  copper  from  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  then  two  amperes  will,  in  the  same  time 
and  under  the  same  conditions,  liberate  twice  as 
much  copper,  and  three  amperes,  three  times  as 
much,  etc  Faraday  also  showed,  where  several 
electrolytic  cells,  or  vessels  in  which  chemical  de- 
composition is  taking  place,  are  connected  in  series, 
in  the  same  circuit,  so  that  the  same  quantity  of 
electricity  passes  through  each,  that  if  they  all  con- 
tain a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  copper  will  be  deposited  in  each  ceil; 
but  that  if  one  of  these  cells  contains,  say,  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate,  and  the  other  water  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  that  the  weights  of  the  copper 
$commT  and  hydrogen  liberated  will  not  be  the  same  in 
drogen  ift>.  each  cell,  but  will  be  in  different  amounts ;  i.e.,  in 
£2f  wu-y  proportion  to  the  chemical  equivalents.  For  exam- 
dearfdty.  pie,  one  coulomb  of  electricity  will  liberate  .0003281 
grammes  of  copper  from  a  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate, and  .00001038  grammes  of  hydrogen  from 
water  containing  sulphuric  acid.  That  is,  a  weight 
of  copper  31.59  times  greater  than  that  of  hydro- 
gen will  be  liberated.  This  is  the  proportion  of 
the  chemical  equivalents  of  copper  to  hydrogen,  or 
as  31.49  is  to  1.  This  will  be  equivalent  to  1.181 
grammes  of  copper  per  hour,  or  .0373  grammes  of 
hydrogen  per  hour. 


Use  of  the 


Since  the  amount  of  electro-chemical  decomposi- 
tion is  thus  entirely  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of 
siTphirkT  electricity  that  passes,  electro-chemical  deeomposi- 

add  to!-         .  '  ,  *  ,  .     r 

tameter.  tion  may  be  employed  as  a  means  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  electricity  that  passes  in  a  given  time  in 
any  circuit.  The  sulphuric  acid  voltameter,  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  Fig.  308,  is  employed  for 
this  purpose.     A  more  convenient  form  of  voltame- 
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ter,  however,  consists  in  an  instrument  called  the 
copper  voltameter,  in  which  a  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate is  eleetrolyzed  by  passing  the  current  to  be 
measured  between  two  plates  of  copper  immersed  in 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  During  this  passage 
the  copper  is  slowly  dissolved  from  the  plate  con- 
nected with  the  anode,  and  deposited  on  the  plate  SSS^T01" 
connected  with  the  kathode.  By  ascertaining  the 
increase  in  the  weight  of  the  kathode,  the  amount  of 
current  that  has  passed  in  a  given  time  can  be  read- 
ily calculated,  since,  for  every  .0003281  grammes  of 
copper  deposited,  one  coulomb  of  electricity  has 
passed.  Edison's  electro-chemical  meter,  already 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the 
incandescent  lamp,  is  based  on  this  principle. 

It  will  be  well  to  call  attention  here  to  the  fact 
that  all  substances  are  composed  of  a  very  great 
number  of  separate  atoms,  or  groups  of  atoms,  called 
radicals  or  ions ;  that  the  molecules  are  formed  by  |J5?i£* 
the  union  or  combination  of  an  electro-positive  atom  S^u™1*" 
or  group  of  atoms  with  an  electro-negative  atom  or  2SS?£mJ 
group  of  atoms ;  and  that,  when  an  electrolyte  is  de- or  radlcaj8, 
composed  into  its  constituent  atoms  or  radicals,  or 
what  Faraday  called  ions,  the  electro-positive  atom, 
radical,  or  ion,  appears  at  the  negative  terminal,  or 
kathode,  while  the  electron-negative  atom,  radical,  or 
ion,   appears  at  the  electro-positive  terminal,   or 
anode.     As  a  rule,  hydrogen,  and  the  metals  gea- cause  of 
erally,  act  as'  electro-positive  atoms  or  ions,  while  JaSuJ*1 
acid  substances,  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  the  non-me- 
tallic substances,  generally  act  as  electro-negative 
atoms*  ions,  or  radicals. 

It  was  formerly  beKeved— since,  whenever  elec- 
trolysis occurs,  the  molecules  of  the  electrolyte  are 
broken  up  into  groups  which  appear  at  the  opposite 
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poles  of  the  voltaic  cell  furnishing  the  decomposing 
current — that  the  cause  of  such  electro-chemical  de- 
composition was  the  superior  and  stronger  attrac- 
tion which  the  poles  of  the  decomposing  source 
fhraScai     exerted  on  the  opposite  atoms  or  ions  than  that 
MmC    which  they  exerted  on  each  other.     Such  views, 
c^S^tod   however,  were  afterward  modified,  not  only  by  rea- 
**"*'"■      son  of  the  great  length  of  the  liquid  path  through 
which  such  decomposition  can  take  place,  but  also  by 
reason  of  the  curious  fact  that  the  atoms  or  ions  are 
liberated  only  at  the  free  ends  of  such  liquid  paths 
where  the  positive  or  negative  terminals  of  the  de- 
composing source  are  connected  with  the  liquid. 


Fio.  •.— Electro-chemical  Decomposition  in  Siphon-connected  Veneli. 

Take,  for  example,  the  experiment  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  where  the  platinum  wires  +  and  —  connected 
with  the  voltaic  battery  are  inserted,  as, shown  in 
two  of  the  three  glasses  represented.  These  glasses 
are  connected  by  means  of  a  bent  mass  of  asbestos 
or  paper  moistened  with  the  same  solution  as  was 
placed  in  the  glasses ;  in  this  case  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate.  When  under  these  circumstances  a  cur- 
rent passes  through  the  circuit  entering  at  C,  and 
passing  out  at  A,  and  being  connected  from  one  glass 
to  another  through  the  arched  masses  of  asbestos 
or  moistened  paper,  metallic  copper  appears  at  the 
terminal  in  A  and  an  acid  in  that  in  C,  apparently  no 
change  occurs  in  the  intermediate  glass  B.  More- 
over, if  in  place  of  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 
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a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  colored  with  a  vege- 
table blue,  is  placed  in  all  the  glasses,  and  employed 
to  moisten  the  connecting  bands  of  asbestos  or 
paper,  on  the  passage  of  the  current,  the  negative  "*£" 
radical,  in  this  case  an  acid,  appears  at  C  only,  where  %£*££ 
it  turns  the  blue  solution  red;  and  soda,  the  posi- SSdiSi 
rive  radical,  appears  at  A  only,  where  it  turns  the  """" 
liquid  green.     Apparently  no  effect  whatever  is  pro-  bl™' 
duced  in  the  liquid  in  the  intermediate  glass  B,  which 
retains  its  blue  color. 

In  view  of  the  above  experiment,  it  was  argued 
that  in  such  cases  of  electro-chemical  decomposition, 
there  is  a  chain  of  polarized  molecules  extending 
between  the  anode  and  the  kathode. 


of  color  o(  a 


Fir,.  3.— HypotUwU  oi  Griltbtu*  at  10  Nature  of  Electrolyia. 

In  this  connection,  in  1805,  Grdtthuss  suggested 
the  following  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  phenom-  tygP- 
ena  of  electrolysis.     Let  A,  B,  Fig.  3,  represent,  gi*ji™ 
respectively,  the  anode  and  the  kathode  of  a  decom-  uoiyiis. 
posing  cell  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  a  substance 
formed  by  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine. 
Before  the  passage  of  the  current,  the  molecules  have 
no  definite  arrangement,  some  of  them  being  turned 
in  one  direction  and  some  in  another.     This  is  rep- 
resented in  the  row  of  molecules  at  1.  As  soon  as  the 
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terminals  of  the  battery  are  inserted  in  the  liquid, 
a  polarization  occurs.     All  the  negative  sides  of  the 
molecules  are  turned  toward  the  anode  or  positive 
terminal,and  all  the  positive  sides  toward  the  kathode 
Liberation  or  negative  terminal,  as  indicated  at  2  in  the  figure. 
tmfiSSt    When  decomposition  occurs,  the  freed  atoms  of  hy- 
£th!3eat   drqgen  and  chlorine  are  liberated  at  the  surfaces  of 
5S?yfSndC  the  negative  and  positive  terminals  respectively ;  the 
SbS?"8* hydrogen  atoms  in  the  molecules  that  are  in  contact 
£oUm«iut  with  the  negative  terminal,  are  liberated  at  the  sur- 
chaiM*       face  of  such  terminal,  and  the  chlorine  atoms,  with 
which  they  were  formerly  united,  enter  into  com- 
bination with  the  hydrogen  of  the  molecules  that 
are  next  in  the  chain  between  the  electrodes;  the 
freed  atoms  of  chlorine  in  these  molecules,  in  a 
similar  manner,   enter  into  combination  with  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  next  molecule  in  the  chain. 
This  process  is  carried  on  throughout  the  entire 
chain,  until  the  atoms  of  chlorine  at  the  end  of  the 
chain,   having  no  freed  atoms  of  hydrogen  with 
which  to  combine,  are  liberated  at  the  surface  of  the 
positive  terminal. 

Grotthuss'  theory,  which  was  proposed  in  1805, 
was  generally  accepted  by  scientific  men  for  many 
years.     Now,  however,  it  is  universally  rejected. 

In  1857,  Clausius  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Grot- 
thuss' theory  is  not  in  strict  accordance  with  our 
audio's  ideas  of  the  conservation  and  transformation  of  en- 
thS»thcory  ergy.  He  showed  that  if  this  theory  were  correct,  an 
electrolytic  solution  could  not  become  a  conductor 
of  electricity  until  the  energy  of  the  current  was  suf- 
ficient to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  molecules, 
and  that,  moreover,  where  this  decomposition  was 
effected  the  flow  of  current  should  suddenly  become 
great,  many  molecules  being  simultaneously  decom- 
posed at  this  time. 
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Now,  as  is  wdl  known,  when  the  electrodes  ol 
the  same  metal,  say  of  copper  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  copper,  say  of  copper  sulphate,  have  an  electric 
current  sent  between  diem  through  the  copper  solu- 
tion, the  metal  is  deposited  on  one  of  the  electrodes 
and  dissolved  from  the  other  when  an  amount  of  en-  The 
ergy  is  expended  by  the  dectrolyzing  current  that  is refutatlon- 
for  less  than  that  which  Grotthuss'  theory  would  re- 
quire. He  therefore  concluded  that  the  ions  of  the 
electrolyte,  or  at  least  some  of  the  ions,  must  exist 
in  a  free  or  uncombined  condition,  free  to  move 
through  the  electrolytic  solution  before  the  electro- 
lyzing  current  is  applied.  In  his  opinion,  this  cur- 
rent does  not  cause  the  decomposition,  but  merely 
directs  the  free  ions  in  their  movements  toward  the 
opposite  electrodes. 

Hittorf  was  another  objector  to  Grotthuss'  theory, 
and  about  the  time  of  Clausius  began  his  studies  on 
what  he  termed  the  "migration  of  the  ions,"  or  their 
movements  toward  the  opposite  electrode  of  the  elec- 
trolyzing  source. 

In  1 88 1,  H.  von  Helmholtz,  in  the  Faraday  lec- 
ture, delivered  in  London,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
new  electro-chemical  theory  which  brings  the  facts 
of  Faraday's  theory  into  accord  with  later  views. 
Helmholtz  asserted  that  when  an  electrolytic  circuit 
is  closed,  the  kathions,  which  are  charged  with  posi-  °n  elec- 
tive electricity,  are  attracted  to  the  kathode,  and 
the  anions,  which  are  charged  with  negative  electric- 
ity, are  similarly  attracted  to  the  anode;  that  the 
ions  are  set  free  only  at  the  electrodes  and  not 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  electrolyte,  the  libera- 
tion taking  place  at  the  surface  of  the  electrode, 
by  reason  of  those  quantities  of  electricity  of  oppo- 
site kinds  which  are  carried  to  the  electrodes  by  the 
decomposing  current,  the  opposite  charges  neutral- 
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izing  each  other.  When  this  occurs,  the  ions  cease 
to  be  in  the  ionic  condition,  or,  quoting  the  language 
of  Helmholtz,  'The  same  definite  quantity  of  either 
positive  or  negative  electricity  moves  always  with 
each  univalent  ion,  or  with  every  unit  of  affinity 
of  a  multivalent  ion,  and  accompanies  it  during  all 
its  motions  through  the  interior  of  the  electrolytic 
fluid.  This  quantity  we  may  call  the  electric  charge 
of  the  atom.  ...  If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that 
the  elementary  substances  are  composed  of  atoms, 
Anatomic  we  can  not  avoid  concluding  that  electricity  also, 
theory.  positive  as  well  as  negative,  is  divided  into  definite 
elementary  portions,  which  behave  like  atoms  of 
•  electricity.  As  long  as  it  moves  about  in  the  elec- 
trolytic fluid,  each  ion  remains  united  with  its  elec- 
tric equivalent  or  equivalents.  At  the  surface  of 
the  electrodes  decomposition  can  take  place  if  there 
is  a  sufficient  electro-motive  force,  and  then  the  ions 
give  off  their  electric  charges  and  become  neutral." 

The  exact  manner  in  which  the  above  neutraliza- 
tion is  effected  is  uncertain. 

In  1887,  Arrhenius  proposed  a  theory  of  electro- 
Thc  tytic  dissociation  not  unlike  that  of  Helmholtz.    Ar- 

ArSZitoa.  rhenius  asserted:  That  in  electrolytic  solutions  the 
molecules  are  dissociated  into  their  two  ions,  which 
are  electrically  associated  with  their  respective  elec- 
tric charges  before  the  passage  of  the  electrolyzing 
current.  That  under  ordinary  conditions,  before  the 
electrolyzing  current  passes,  their  ions  move  irregu- 
larly to-and-fro  among  the  water  molecules,  an  ion 
sometimes  approaching  and  sometimes  receding 
from  an  ion  of  the  opposite  kind.  That  when  a 
difference  of  potential  is  established  between  the 
electrodes  of  the  electrolytes  and  by  connection  with 
an  electric  source,  the  ions  no  longer  move  about 
irregularly,  but  follow  definite  paths,  the  kathions 
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moving  toward  the  kathode,  and  the  ions  moving 
toward  the  anode,  and  that,  moreover,  these  move- 
ments take  place  with  definite  velocities,  which  vary 
with  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  ions. 

The  difficulty  of  crediting  the  existence  of  free 
ions  in  a  solution  of  some  substances,  such  as  sodi- 
um chloride — i.e.  of  the  possible  existence  of  atoms 
of  free  sodium,  which  ordinarily  combine  energet- 
ically with  the  oxygen  of  water  liberating  the  hy- 
drogen, or  of  chlorine,  which  should  apparently 
manifest  their  presence  by  their  characteristic  chem-  objections. 
ical  properties,  or  that  these  substances  could  be 
taken  harmlessly  into  the  human  system — has  proved 
a  stumbling-block  to  many  chemical  physicists.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  elementary  matter  in 
the  ionic  condition,  where  certain  quantities  of  en- 
ergy are  associated  with  the  ions,  possesses  proper- 
ties that  are  in  many  respects  entirely  different  from 
that  of -the  molecules  of  the  free  elements.  This 
is  only  another  indication  that  our  ideas  of  the 
constitution  of  the  elementary  atoms  need  very 
considerable  change,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out  in  connection  with  our  remarks  on  the  frag- 
mental  atomic  condition  of  matter. 


Theory  of 


With  some  modifications,  the  dissociation  theory 
of  Arrhenius  is  generally  adopted.  It  would  ap-  A?rh!Xiui 
pear,  however,  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  discov-  ££ptcd.y 
ered  concerning  the  phenomena  of  electrolysis  that 
will  probably  remain  undiscovered  until  we  know 
more  concerning  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the 
elementary  atoms. 

All  substances  capable  of  being  electrolyzed,  or 
decomposed  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current, 
must  possess  the  power  of  conducting  electricity. 


cell. 
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There  are,  therefore,  two  general  classes  into  which 

electric  conductors  can  be  divided,  i.e.,  those  through 
Metallic  which  a  current  can  pass  without  producing  any 
t?o1^te°"  chemical  changes  therein,  as  in  metallic  conduction, 
conduction.  an(j  those  through  which  such  passage  is  invariably 

attended  by  the  production  of  chemical  changes,  as 

in  electrolytic  conduction. 

It  is  evident  that  whenever  an  electrolyte  has  been 
separated  into  its  constituent  elements  or  radicals, 
there  must  be  a  tendency  for  these  to  re-combine 
and  again  form  the  molecules  of  the  electrolyte. 
sSlf?  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
podtlon**  gen>  ^at  have  been  separated  from  the  molecules  of 
water  in  the  sulphuric  acid  voltameter.  Here  a  ten- 
dency must  exist  for  these  two  gases  to  re-combine. 
This  tendency  manifests  itself  in  the  production  of 
a  counter  electron-motive  force  of  1474  volts,  which 
opposes  the  passage  of  the  decomposing  current 
through  the  water.  Consequently,  decomposition 
can  not  take  place  unless  the  E.M.F.  of  the  current 
is  at  least  as  great  as  1.474  volts.  It  is  this  C.E.M.F., 
as  we  shall  shortly  see,  that  produces  the  electric 
current  in  the  now  well-known  electrical  apparatus 
called  storage  batteries. 

In  the  case  of  the  copper  voltameter,  where  plates 
of  copper  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  copper  sul- 
C.E.M.F.    phate,  there  is  no  opposing  counter-motive  force  de- 
veloped so  that  a  very  feeble  current  is  capable  of 
causing  chemical  decomposition. 

It  may  be  interesting  here,  as  an  example  of  -the 
modern  theory  of  chemical  affinity,  to  quote  Prof. 
Oliver  Lodge,  in  his  "Modern  Views  of  Elec- 
tricity" : 

"These  are  undoubtedly  the  forces  with  which 


where 
C.E.M 
is  absent. 
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chemists  have  to  do,  and  which  they  have  long  called 
chemical  affinity. 

"But  it  may  be  asked,  If  the  atoms  in  each  mole- 
cule cling  together  by  their  electro-static  attractions, 
and  there  are  an  enormous  number  of  atoms  between 
two  electrodes,  how  comes  it  that  a  feeble  E.M.F. 
can  pull  them  apart  and  effect  decomposition  ?  More- 
over, how  can  the  E.M.F.  needed  to  effect  decompo- 
sition help  varying  directly  with  the  thickness  of 
fluid  between  the  plates?  It  does  not  depend  oneiectro-0Q 
anything  of  the  kind ;  the  length  of  liquid  between  c?mp2£tion 
the  electrodes  is  absolutely  immaterial.  This  proves 
that  throughout  the  main  thickness  of  liquid  no 
atoms  are  torn  asunder  at  all.  Probably  they  fre- 
quently change  partners,  one  pair  of  atoms  not  al- 
ways remaining  united,  but  occasionally  getting  sep- 
arated and  recombined  with  other  individuals.  Dur- 
ing these  interchanges  there  must  be  moments  of 
semi-freedom,  during  which  the  atoms  are  amenable 
to  the  slightest  directive  tendency,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably these  moments  that  the  applied  E.M.F.  makes 
use  of." 
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CHAPTER    III 


ELECTRO-METALLURGY 

"From  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  Voltaic  Electricity,  or 
Voltaism,  in  the  year  1799,  experimental  philosophers  m  all 
parts  of  the  world  increasingly  devoted  their  labors  to  the 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  which  the  electric  current, 
generated  by  chemical  action  upon  the  metals,  is  capable  of 
producing,  until,  step  by  step,  the  great  Art  of  Electric  Metal- 
lurgy was  called  into  existence,  and  brought  to  its  present  high 
state  of  development" — Electro-Deposition:  Watt 


Electro- 
metallurgy. 


Blectro- 
typing  or 
galvmno- 
plasttcs. 


Electro- 
plating. 


Electro- 
refining. 


THE  art  of  electro-metallurgy  embraces  a  va- 
riety of  processes,  employed  for  the  pre- 
cipitation of  metals  from  their  solutions  by 
the  gradual  action  of  an  electric  current.  Electro- 
metallurgy may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes. 
It  includes  the  art  of  electrotyping,  whereby  copies 
of  types,  medals,  wood-cuts,  plaster  casts,  and  vari- 
ous other  objects  may  be  obtained.  This  branch  of 
the  art  is  sometimes  called  galvano-plastics,  or  the 
art  of  cold  casting  metals  by  the  agency  of  electric- 
ity. Electro-metallurgy  also  includes  the  art  of 
electro-plating,  or  covering  the  surfaces  of  the  baser 
metals  with  gold,  silver,  platinum,  nickel,  etc.  Fi- 
nally, electro-metallurgy  also  includes  the  art  of 
electro-refining,  or  the  art  of  reducing  metals  from 
solutions  of  their  ores. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  known  shortly 
after  the  invention  of  the  voltaic  cell  that  coatings  of 
metals  could  be  obtained  by  electro-chemical  decom- 
position, yet  it  was  not  until  a  much  later  date  that 
such  processes  were  actually  applied  to  any  practical 
purposes. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  first  practical  application 
was  made  by  Louis  Brugnatelli,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Pavia.  This  early  inves-  Bru*natem 
tigator  succeeded  in  covering  two  large  silver  medals 
with  gold  by  electro-deposition.  An  account  of  this 
process  was  published  in  the  "Philosophical  Maga- 
zine," of  London,  in  1805. 

"I  have  lately,"  says  he,  "gilt  in  a  complete  man- 
ner two  large  silver  medals,  by  bringing  them  into 
communication  by  means  of  a  steel  wire  with  the 
negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  pile,  and  keeping  them,  one 
after  the  other,  immersed  in  ammoniuret  of  gold, 
newly  made  and  well  saturated." 

Brugnatelli's  discovery  does  not  seem  to  have  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  nothing  further  wasDeURirc 
heard  of  this  application,  nor  does  anything  appear  Sum  wires 
to  have  been  done  in  this  field  of  practical  work  un- 
til 1828,  when  De  la  Rive,  of  France,  successfully 
gilded  platinum  and  silver  wires  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  them  as  negative  electrodes  in  solutions 
of  gold.  De  la  Rive  did  not  publish  any  descrip- 
tion of  this  process  until  the  year  1840. 

In  1834,  Henry  Bessemer  electro-plated  with  cop-  Bessemer 
per  castings  of  lead,  so  as  to  permit  them  to  be  used  pjjtes  iead- 
for  ornaments  for  mantel-pieces.  in  1834. 

In  1836,  De  la  Rue  described  a  modified  form  of 
Daniell's  voltaic  cell,  of  which  he  published  the  fol- 
lowing account : 

"The  copper  plate  is  also  covered  with  a  coating 
of  metallic  copper,  which  is  continually  being  de-DeURue 
posited;  and  so  perfect  is  the  sheet  of  copper  thus ^ »*j«- 
formed,  that,  being  stripped  off,  it  has  the  counter- 
part of  every  scratch  of  the  plate  on  which  it  is 
deposited." 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  applications  above  re- 
ferred to  all  pertain  to  the  art  of  electro-plating. 
Although  the  observation  of  De  la  Rue  showed  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  casts  by  metals  deposited  in 
the  cold  by  electro-chemical  decomposition,  and  thus 
undoubtedly  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  art  of 
electro-typing,  or  galvano-plastics,  yet  no  particular 
use  was  ever  made  of  it.  The  merit  of  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  electro-typing  appears  to  be  due  to  two 
wZrkVt  separate  workers;  viz.  to  Jacobi  in  Russia,  and  to 
JwSS^ta  Spencer  in  England.  The  work  of  these  two  inves- 
tyfSa*  tigators  appears  to  have  been  entirely  independent  of 
each  other.  Both  inventors  succeeded  in  producing 
coins  and  medals  in  intaglio,  that  is,  they  depos- 
ited a  layer  of  copper  over  the  surface  of  a  metal, 
and  afterward  separating  it,  obtained  a  sunken,  hol- 
low mold,  with  the  characters  appearing  as  if  cut  or 
engraved  on  the  coin  or  medal.  They  also  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  copies  of  objects  in  relief.  Both 
inventors  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  employing 
saturated  solutions  of  the  metallic  salts  for  use  in 
the  electrolytic  baths,  in  order  to  obtain  good  adher- 
ent deposits  of  the  metals. 

In  October,  1838,  Jacobi,  of  Russia,  made  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  able  to  employ  the  electric 
current  in  reducing  copper  from  its  solutions  for 
bounce-  the  purpose  of  producing  metals,  stereotype  plates, 
SS?.tm  ornaments,  and  for  the  making  of  calico  printing 
blocks  and  patterns  for  paper  hangings.  A  transla- 
tion of  Jacobi's  original  paper  oft  galvano-plastics, 
or  the  process  of  cohering  copper  into  plates  or  other 
given  forms  by  means  of  galvanic  action  on  copper 
solutions,  appeared  in  Volume  VII.  of  the  "Annals 
of  Electricity."  In  this  publication  Jacobi  makes 
the  following  statement  as  to  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
covery : 
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"In  the  year  1837,  while  in  Dorpart,  I  had  a  series 
of  experiments  to  carry  on,  upon  the  strength  and 
duration  of  galvanic  currents  produced  by  an  appa- 
ratus constructed  upon  similar  principles;  but  in- 
stead of  copper  plates  I  furnished  myself  with  cop- 
per cylinders,  surrounded  by  animal  bladders,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  liquids  separate.  As  these 
bladders  became  damaged  by  use,  they  were  taken 
out,  and  gave  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  form  in 
which  the  copper  was  reduced.  It  was  found  onpSKlSid 
the  surface  of  the  copper  cylinders,  and  in  the  in-SnSdS! 
ner  folds  of  the  bladders,  partly  in  thin  bars  andC0Ter7, 
partly  in  large  and  small  corns  of  crystalline  texture, 
which  to  those  beneath  showed  not  the  least  attach- 
ment. Afterward,  however,  while  continuing  to 
remove  these  corns,  etc,  it  was  found  that  they  ad- 
hered more  closely  together,  and  required  some  force 
to  separate  them ;  it  was  also  found  that  the  copper 
cylinder  itself  was  completely  covered  with  a  layer 
of  reduced  copper,  which,  to  my  astonishment,  was 
removed  in  large,  well-connected  plates.  As  no 
mention  had  hitherto  been  made  of  such  regular 
formations  of  reduced  copper,  these  corns,  etc.,  were 
held  of  a  high  interest     I  must  confess,  indeed,  that  pile  aod 


I  was  myself  surprised,  as  I  remarked  at  the  time,  marks 
that  some  fine  file  marks  and  indentations  from  ham-  reduced 
mer  blows,  which  were  conspicuous  on  the  surface  of  £p2£3 
the  copper  cylinders,  had,  with  the  greatest  degree  of  ecu. 
accuracy,  given  corresponding  forms  to  the  plates 
of  reduced  copper; 


yy 


On  May  8,  1839,  Spencer  gave  notice  that  he 
would  read  a  paper,  entitled  "The  Electrotype  Proc- 
ess/' before  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society.  This  pSwi^d 
paper,  however,  was  not  read  until  September  12, tortS"* 
1839.     Spencer  claims  that  the  results  described  in 

this  paper  were  obtained  from  experiments  extend- 
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ing  back  as  far  as  1837.     His  invention  embraced 
the  following  point;  i.e.,  a  method  of  engraving 
in  relief  on  a  plate  of  copper.     In  order  to  do  this, 
proSaa  of  a  copper  plate  was  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax, 
fnfStfon  ^d  the  wax  was  cut  away  by  a  graving  tool  in  the 
copper,      desired  form,  so  as  to  expose  the  copper  plate  be- 
low.    The  plate  was  then  covered  with  an  acid  capa- 
ble of  attacking  copper,  so  that  the  parts  not  pro- 
tected by  the  wax  covering  were  eaten  away  by  the 
acid.     A  layer  of  copper  was  then  deposited  in  the 
sunken  lines  so  obtained,  so  as  to  stand  out  in 
relief. 

Spencer's  paper  also  embraced  a  method  of  obtain- 
Anothcr  ing  a  solid  voltaic  plate,  having  its  lines  in  relief, 
torobuin-  This  was  done  by  taking  an  electrotype  of  an  en- 
pStSaT  graved  plate,  in  which  case,'  as  its  lines  are  sunken 
feuc7.din    m  the  plate,  they  will  stand  out  in  relief  in  .the 

electro  cast,  when  it  is  separated  from  the  engraved 

plate. 

In  order  to  obtain  fac-similes  of  coins,  medals,  etc., 
Facsimiles  Spencer  employed  two  distinct  processes.  In  one  of 
rfcoin?  these  he  obtained  an  electro  mold  by  depositing  a 
medals,  etc.  t  ^  jn  javer  Q|  COpper  on  the  surf ace  0f  the  coin,  and 

afterward  obtained  an  electro  cast  from  this  mold. 
By  another  process  he  first  obtained  a  lead  mold, 
by  pressing  a  plate  of  lead  with  great  force  against 
the  surface  of  the  coin,  and  then  took  an  electro 
cast  of  this  mold. 

Spencer  also  employed,  for  obtaining  objects  in 
use  of       relief,  the  process  of  forming  molds  of  such  objects 
p£ster°of    in  plaster  of  Paris  or  clay,  rendering  these  molds 
w*?and    electrically  conducting  by  covering  them  with  a  thin 
layer  of  bronze  powder  or  gold  leaves.     He  also  de- 
scribes a  process  for  obtaining  any  number  of  copies 
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from  an  already  engraved  copper  plate.  This  he  did 
by  pressing  a  plate  of  lead  with  great  force  against 
the  copper  plate,  and  employing  the  lead  mold  so 
obtained  for  the  reception  of  the  electro  cast 

An  important  discovery  in  the  art  of  galvano-plas- 
tics  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Murray,  of  England,  who 
was  the  first  to  employ  graphite  or  plumbago  for  Mnmyi 
covering  non-conducting  surfaces,  so  as  to  render  £nbaf» 
them  electrically  conducting  for  receiving  electric »i™° 
deposits  of  electro-typing.    The  advantage  of  Mur-  »rf™ 
ray's  discovery  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  hydrogen,  «S«tinJ 
which  tends  to  be  liberated  at  the  surfaces  covered 
with  plumbago,  clings  or  adheres  to  the  carbon  so 
strongly  that  it  reduces  the  copper  salt  rather  than 
be  detached,  a  property  that  is  very  desirable  in 
electro-type  processes. 

In  1840,  Elkington  took  out  a  patent  in  England 
for  electro-plating  by  the  battery.  In  the  same  year, 
Ruolz  took  out  a  patent  for  a  similar  purpose.  Elk-  gjftESS 
ington  applied  his  process  to  electro-plating  on  a 
commerciai  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
surfaces  of  the  baser  metals,  such  as  German  silver, 
iron  and  lead,  with  thin  coatings  of  gold  and  silver. 


Fig.  4.— The  Art  of  Electro-plating. 

The  process  of  electro-plating  is  one  of  extreme 
simplicity.     The  metal  to  be  deposited  is  placed  hi  *»«»<>■ 
the  form  of  a  solution  of  one  of  its  salts  in  api«i«w- 
suitable  tank,  such  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  4. 
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The  objects  to  be  plated  are  connected  with  the  nega- 
tive terminal  of  an  electric  source — in  this  case,  a 
single  voltaic  cell — and  placed  in  the  solution  of 
metal  directly  opposite  a  plate  of  the  same  metal  that 
is  in  the  solution,  and  connected  to  the  positive 
terminal.  If,  for  example,  the  solution  contains 
sulphate  of  copper,  then  a  plate  of  copper  is  con- 
nected with  the  positive  terminal  of  the  battery  or 
anode.  On  the  passage  of  the  current,  an  adherent 
coating  of  metallic  copper  is  deposited  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  object  connected  with  the  negative  ter- 
minal or  cathode. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  process  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  above  combination  of  parts.    In  addition, 
JtSSpSot  there  exists  no  necessity  for  maintaining  the  strength 
iiriuUoDi?  °*  th*  solution  of  copper  sulphate  or  other  metallic 
suPn\  dSf.   salt,  owing  to  the  weakening  of  the  solution  by  the 
piSoMsof  deposit  of  a  part  of  the  copper  or  other  salt  on  the 
pS£j.      article  to  be  platdd.     This  is  for  the  following 
reason :  On  the  passage  of  the  current,  as  one  mole- 
cule of  the  metallic  salt  is  decomposed,  say  one 
molecule  of  copper  sulphate,  and  its  atom  of  copper 
deposited  on  the  object  connected  with  the  kathode, 
the  acid  radical,  which*  is  liberated  at  the  anode, 
enters  into  combination  with  the  copper  plate  at- 
tached thereto,  and  forms  a  new  molecule  of  copper 
sulphate,  thus  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  plate  connected 
with  the  anode  in  a  plating  bath  is  called  the  soluble 
anodes!      anode.    Where  silver,  gold,  etc.,  are  to  be  deposited, 
plates  of  silver,  gold,  etc.,  are  connected  with  the 
anode.    It  is  customary  to  electro-plate  a  number  of 
articles  at  the  same  time,  as  is  the  case  in  the  appara- 
pESag.      tus  represented  in  the  preceding  figure,  where  a 
number  of  spoons,  etc.,  are  being  electro-plated  with 
silver,  or  silver-plated,  as  this  particular  process  is 
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sometimes  called  In  this  case,  therefore,  a  plate  of 
silver  is  connected  with  the  anode,  and  the  articles 
to  be  plated  suspended  in  the  silver  bath  from  a  me- 
tallic rod  connected  with  the  kathode. 

Where  such  substances  as  iron,  pewter,  etc.,  are 
to  be  either  silver-plated  or  gold-plated,  they  are  first  £J2tE$" 
covered  with  a  coating  of  copper,  on  which  the^o^? 
silver  or  gold  is  afterward  deposited.     A  firmer  £5™? or 
adherence  is  thus  secured.    It  has  been  found  pos-f^trt£i«. 
sible,  by  employing  suitable  solutions,  to  deposit 
brass  by  electro-plating  on  the  surfaces  of  ponduct- 
ing  bodies. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  dynamo-electric  machine, 
voltaic  batteries  are  no  longer  employed  in  electro- 
plating or  electro-typing  on  a  commercial  scale,  ^mo!  for 
the  shunt-wound  dynamo  being  found  far  cheaper  JKSJ1"* 
and  more  efficient  for  such  purposes.     Since  thecurreot8' 
E.M.F/s  required  for  such  purposes  are  compara- 
tively weak,  such  machines  are  generally  wound  for 
from  five  to  ten  yolts.    The  current  produced,  how- 
ever, is  large,  so  that  heavy  conductors  are  employed 
for  the  series  coils  on  the  field  and  armature. 

A  machine  suitable  for  electro-plating  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  5.  This  machine  is  capable  of 
producing,  at  500  revolutions,  a  current  of  1,000  or 
2,000  amperes  at  a  pressure  of  from  6  or  12  volts, 
as  will  be  seen.  This  machine  is  of  the  multipolar 
type. 

In  the  process  of  electro-typing,  the  name  gen- 
erally given  to  galvano-plastics  in  this  country  and  How  an 
in  England,  it  is  first  necessary  to  obtain  a  suitable  o7c£*roSf 
mold  or  impression  of  the  article  to  be  reproduced.  ?•  prepared. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  this  be  a  wood-cut  such 
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as  is  employed  for  printing.  In  order  to  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  impressions  capable  of  being 
taken  from  a  wood-cut,  an  electro-type,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  an  electro,  is  prepared.  Here  the 
first  step  is  to  obtain  a  suitable  mold  or  impression 
of  the  wood-cut  This  is  done  by  placing  the  sur- 
face of  the  wood-cut  against  a  plate  of  wax,  and 
then  forcing  the  wax  into  all  the  interstices  by  power- 
ful pressure.  The  surface  of  the  wax  mold  is  then 
rendered  electrically  conducting  by  dusting  it  with 


Flo.   5. — Electro-plating   Machine  of  the   Multipolar   Type. 

finely  powdered  plumbago,  and  a  thin  layer  or  coat- 
ing of  copper  is  deposited  in  the  mold  by  connecting 
SSS'oPttaf  it  with  the  negative  terminal  of  a  battery,  and  plac- 
£au  with    ing  it  in  a  bath  of  copper  sulphate  opposite  a  plate 
tla-  of   copper   connected    with  the  positive  terminal. 

When  a  sufficiently  thick  coating  of  copper  has  been 
obtained,  the  copper  shell  is  detached  from  the  mold, 
and  stiffened  by  a  backing  of  type  metal.  In  order 
to  ensure  the  adherence  of  the  type  metal  to  the 
copper,  the  shell  is  first  coated  with  metallic  tin. 
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The  electro  is  then  prepared  for  printing  by  mount- 
ing it  on  a  wooden  block  or  backing.  Gutta-percha 
or  gelatine  is  sometimes  employed  in  place  of  wax  5Strofthc 
for  the  preparation  of  the  molds.  While  an  ordi- 
nary wood-cut  is  only  able  to  print  a  limited  number 
of  clear  impressions  before  wearing  out,  say  10,000 
at  the  most,  an  electro-type  is  able  to  print  a  very 
much  greater  number  of  copies.  Moreover,  since 
the  wooden  block  is  uninjured  by  the  process,  an 
indefinite  number  of  electros  can  be  obtained  from  it 

Copper  and  steel  plate  engraving  can  be  dupli- 
cated by  a  similar  process.     In  this  manner  the 
plates  required  for  the  printing  of  postage  stamps,  Duplication 
bank  notes,  and  playing  cards  can  readily  be  dupli- $£*!££ 
cated  in  any  desired  number.    Many  impressions  of  Sjfm&Sfc 
the  original  engraved  plate  required  for  a  postage 
stamp  are  taken  and  united  together  on  the  same 
plate,  so  that  several  hundred  stamps  may  be  printed 
by  a  single  impression.     The  immense  number  of 
postage  stamps  required  for  daily  use,  in  large  coun-  i^VJunuw 
tries  like  the  United  States,  will  enable  one  to  ap- arc  prlntcd- 
predate  the  great  practical  value  of  this  invention. 

Where  the  copper  is.  carefully  deposited,  the  sur- 
faces of  the  electros  are  so  hard  that  they  can  be 
employed  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.    For  ex- 
ample, electros  have  been  prepared  for  use  in  such  t>er  of  im- " 
newspapers  as  the  London  "Times,"  from  which  pomim* 
they  have  been  able  to  produce  as  many  as  20,000,-  electro. 
000  copies  without  very  marked  injury. 

Another  practical  application  of  the  art  of  electro- 
typing  is  seen  in  the  correction  of  engraved  plates, 
such  as  might  be  required  for  the  introduction  of  correction 
new  details  on  topographical  maps.    Here  the  por-^^JJ^ 
tions  to  be  changed  are  removed  by  being  cut  away, pUte,< 
and  a  deposit  of  metallic  copper  is  obtained  by  the 
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electro-typing  process,  on  which  the  corrections  are 
afterward  engraved. 

Where  medals,  statuary  and  other  objects  are  to 

be  copied  by  electro-typing,  it  would  not,  of  course, 

be  practicable  to  deposit  the  metal  directly  upon  the 

A*t  surface  of  the  article,  since  when  such  deposit  had 

ctro-  been  stripped  off,  it  would  give  a  reverse  impres- 

.*     sion,  or  an  intaglio,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  mold. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  desired  cameo  impression, 

that  exactly  reduplicates  the  form  of  the  object,  a 


Fig.  6.— Method  of  Obtaining  an  Elccuocaat  of  a  Medal. 

mold  must  first  be  obtained,  and  the  electro-cast 
made  in  this  mold.  Of  course  the  etectro-cast  itself 
might  be  employed  as  a  mold,  but  it  is  much  simpler 
to  employ  a  mold  obtained  by  the  use  of  wax  or 
gutta-percha,  as  already  described,  and  after  ren- 
dering its  surface  electrically  conducting,  to  deposit 
the  copper  directly  in  it  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  at  the  right-band  side.  Here  only  those 
parts  of  the  mold  are  rendered  conducting  on  which 
it  is  desired  to  deposit  the  copper,  contact  being  ob- 
tained with  such  surfaces  by  means  of  copper  wires 
attached,  as  in  the  figure,  to  the  conducting  surfaces 
by  means  of  slender  wires.  The  complete  medal  thus 
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obtained  is  represented  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the 


Where  the  object  to  be  reproduced  consisted  of 
large  vases  or  pieces  of  statuary,  a  difficulty  was  Method  ot 
found  to  exist  in  practice  of  obtaining  equally  thick  e^tS* 
deposits  over  all  portions  of  the  mold.     If  soluble  i»i*e™» 
anodes  were  placed  inside  such  objects,  another  dif-*n       "**" 
ficulty  arose  from  their  rapid  and  unequal  solution. 
At  first  this  was  avoided  by  the  employment  of  in- 
soluble electrodes,  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  plati- 


Fio.  7.— Method  of  Obtaining  Blectro-cuu  ol  Large  Objeeu. 

num  wires  surrounding  the  mold  on  all  sides  with- 
out touching  it.  In  order  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  copper  solution,  bags  of  porous  material, 
containing  crystals  of  copper  sulphate,  were  placed 
inside.  The  method,  however,  of  employing  bundles 
of  platinum  wire  was  not  found  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. Plante,  however,  removed  the  difficulty 
by  replacing  the  platinum  wires  by  a  core  of  lead, 
pierced  with  holes.  This  core  was  given  the  same 
outlines  as  those  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced. 
The  general  method  of  its  use  will  be  seen  from  an 
inspection  of  Fig.   7,  where  the  mold  is  repre- 
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sented  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure,  and  the 
finished  vase  at  the  right-hand  side.  By  such  means 
it  has  become  possible  to  reproduce  heroic  statues, 
even,  when  they  reach  the  size  of  nearly  thirty  feet 
in  height. 

Various  processes  have  been  devised  for  the 
electro  recovery  and  refining  of  metals.  One  of  the 
simplest  of  these,  employed  for  the  refining  of  cop- 
per, consists  in  placing  the  impure  copper  to  be  re- 
fined as  a  soluble  anode  in  a  bath  of  copper  sulphate, 


Gcneretoim,  Weatlnffaonac  Comp*ny'i  Type. 

from  which  it  is  electrically  deposited  in  a  pure  state 
cm  a  plate  of  copper  connected  to  the  kathode,  the 
impurities  being  left  in  the  bath.    Where  this  proc- 
ess is  employed  for  the  treatment  of  large  quantities 
of  metal,  as  at  the  works  of  the  Boston  &  Montana 
Consolidated  Copper  Mining  Company,  at  Great 
Falls,  Montana,  very  large  electric  currents  are  re- 
u«  of  dec- quired.    These  are  obtained  by  specially  constructed 
£mo« fn""  dynamos,  called  electrolytic  generators,  driven  by 
relate  °f  water-power.    In  the  process  employed  here,  a  num- 
GmtVViis,  ber  of  separate  tanks,  in  which  the  decomposition 
takes  place,  are  connected  in  series  so  that  the  E.M.F. 
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of  the  generators  can  be  increased.  Two  electrolytic 
generators  of  the  Westinghouse  Company's  type  are 
shown  in  Fig.  8.  Each  of  these  is  capable  of 
delivering  a  current  of  4,500  amperes  at  a  pressure  coveting 
of  180  volts  when  driven  at  a  speed  oi  130  revolu-1™"" 
tions  per  minute.  These  dynamos  are  directly  con- 
nected to  the  driving  turbines.  Heavy  copper  con- 
ductors are  required  to  carry  the  electric  current 
from  the  generators  to  the  decomposing  tanks,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two-fifths  of  a  mile.  These  conduc- 
tors consist  of  a  number  of  copper  bars,  the  area  of 


Fin.  ^-Conductor)  for  Copper  Refining  PUnt  U  Great  Fill*.  ItMUM. 

whose  cross-section  is  24  inches.  They  are  sup- 
ported as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  the  separate  bars  being 
soldered  together.  These  conductors  are  provided 
with  suitable  expansion  joints. 

In  every  voltaic  cell,  where  the  voltaic  couple 
consists  of  two  different  metals,  the  electrolyte  acts  Biectrieai 
on  or  corrodes  one  of  the  metals  only,  the  other  °i  m»utt. 
metal  being  left  entirely  unaltered.    It  is  the  electro- 
positive metal  that  is  so  attacked,  the  electro-negative 
metal  not  only  being  left  unattacked,  but  even  being 
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preserved  from  any  corrosive  action  while  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  electro-positive  metal.  By  thus  as- 
sociating one  metal  in  the  form  of  a  voltaic  couple 
with  another  metal  which  is  alone  corroded,  it  is 
possible  to  thoroughly  protect  the  other  metal.  Va- 
rious applications  have  been  made  of  this  fact,  in 
order  to  electrically  protect  metals  from  corrosion. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  proposed  to  protect  the  cop- 
^     .   t    per  sheathing  of  ships'  bottoms  from  corrosion  by 

Davy's  plan r  «°  ...  -.  ,         «         9J 

for  the  dec-  sea  water  by  attaching  pieces  of  zinc  to  the  sheath- 
t.onofthe  ing.    He  succeeded  so  well  that  his  process  entirely 
sheathing    failed,  although  for  another  reason;  for,  hereto- 
bottomt.     fore,  the  ships'  bottoms  had  been  protected  from 
fouling  by  the  accumulation  of  seaweed  and  bar- 
nacles by  reason  of  the  poisonous  copper  salts  which 
-covered  the  surface  of  the  sheathing.  Davy's  method 
protected  the  bottom  of  the  ship  so  thoroughly  that 
these  accumulations,  no  longer  checked,  increased  so 
rapidly  as  to  seriously  impede  the  ship's  progress 
through  the  water. 

■ 

The  process  of  preparing  galvanized  iron — that  is, 
by  covering  the  surface  of  the  sheets  or  other  articles 
of  iron  with  a  thin  layer  of  zinc  by  dipping  the  sheets 

Galvanized  *n  a  mass  °f  m°lten  zinc — is  based  on  this  fact,  the 

iron.         galvanized  iron  being  electro-negative  to  zinc,  so  that 

if  corrosion  occurs  a  voltaic  couple  is  formed,  and  the 

iron  will  be  protected  while  any  zinc  rejnains  uncor- 

roded.    Perhaps,  however,  an  equal  reason  for  the 

protection  of  iron  so  covered  is  found  in  the  fact 

that  there  is  soon  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc 

whyarti-    an   insoluble   oxide  of  zinc,   which  prevents   any 

ontoneS*1  further  corrosion.     Ordinary  tin-ware,  which  con- 

» »pidfy   s*sts  °*  sheets  of  iron  that  are  covered  with  a  thin 

kon51!*^*-   coating  of  metallic  tin,  afford  an  excellent  example 

p08**-       of  the  coating  being  formed  of  an  electro-negative 
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metal,  the  iron  being  electro-positive  to  the  tin. 
When,  therefore,  the  iron  is  exposed,  as  by  a  deep 
scratch,  the  ware  rapidly  rusts,  since  the  corrosive 
elements  attack  the  iron,  the  positive  metal,  which 
thus  serves  to  protect  the  tin. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  electric  street  railway 
cars,  where  but  little  care  was  taken  to  ensure  a  good 
connection  between  the  ends  of  contiguous  rails  on  Points 
the  track,  and  where,  therefore,  the  ground  acted  as  troiytic 
the  principal  part  of  the  return  circuit,  serious  diffi-  takes  place 
culties  were  experienced  from  the  electrolytic  cor- ground- 
rosion  of  the  gas  and  water  pipes  that  were  buried  cult*, 
in  the  streets  over  which  the  railroad  tracks  passed. 


P     1      \         •—        mm      m         «~     «-      **  V*"      "Z-     *  * 
,      «       *    ^        ..  ^        _--**»*. 

"  ^     "  *•  -*-'.*• 

*  .  -  -  •  ' 

Fig.  io.— Simple  Trolley  Circuit,  showing  ground  -return  through  tracks,  etc. 

Here,  however,  as  in  the  cases  above  referred  to, 
the  corrosion  only  takes  place  at  those  metallic  sur- 
faces where  the  current  leaves  the  metals  and  enters 
the  ground,  while,  where  the  current  leaves  the 
ground  and  enters  the  metals,  there  will  not  only  be 
no  corrosion  of  the  metals  but  even  a  protection.  In 
the  case  of  the  circuit  of  the  generator  and  the  car 
shown  in  Eig.  io,  where  the  positive  pole  of  the 
generator  is  connected  with  the  trolley  wire,  and  the 
return  current  passes  through  the  track  and  so  to  the 
ground,  and  where  the  electric  resistance  of  the  track 
is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  the  current  will  re- 
turn to  the  generator  almost  entirely  through  the 
trade    On  the  contrary,  however,  if  the  track  be 
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disconnected  at  some  point,  as,  for  example,  at  an 
unbonded  rail,  the  current  will  leave  the  track  and 
enter  the  ground.    Consequently,  the  better  the  bond- 
ing the  smaller  will  be  the  amount  of  trouble  occa- 
Xn-yb££?  sioned  by  electrolytic  corrosion.    In  the  case  shown 
pncckaiiy  ™  Fig,  io,  in  accordance  with  the  above  principles, 
eScuSytfc  if  there  are  no  gas  or  water  pipes  in  the  neigh- 
corrosion,   i^^qq^  corrosion  will  take  place  on  the  surface 
of  the  track,  and  this  will  cause  but  little  trouble. 
But  suppose  that  there  is,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
such  track,  as  is  the  case  in  practically  all  large 
.cities,  a  buried  gas  or  water  pipe,  as  represented 
in  Fig.   ii,  then  the  current  entering  such  pipe 
may  form  a  part  of  the  return  circuit,  and  serious 


Fig.  ii.— Trolley  Circuit.     Electrolytic  corrosion  will  occur  on  the  tracks 
at  A,  and  on  the  waterpipes  at  B,  where  the  current  leaves  the  metals. 

damage  may  result  from  corrosion  at  such  points 
where  the  current  leaves  the  pipe.  This  is  espe- 
cially great  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  power  station. 
The  corrosion  of  the  tracks  would  take  place  at  A, 
where  the  current  leaves  the  tracks,  while  the  cor- 
rosion of  the  iron  pipes  would  take  place  at  B,  where 
the  current  leaves  the  pipes.  By  connecting  the 
system  of  water-pipes  with  the  grounded  terminals 
tyEondei  of  the  generator  by  conductors,  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines,  the  amount  of  electrolysis  at  B  would 
be  greatly  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  current  would  now  pass  through 
the  new  connection.  By  reversing  the  direc- 
tion of  connection — i.e.,  by  connecting  the  positive 
terminal  of  the  generator  with  the  track,  and  the 


Points 
where 
corrosion 
will  oc- 
cur where 
rails  are 
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negative  terminal  with  the  trolley  wire — the  posi- 
tions  of  corrosion,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  J£~£f 
figure,  will  be  reversed,  and  this  plan  is  some- g*^™^ 
times  adopted.     Wherever  a  good  system  of  rail  {gjjy*- 
bonding,  with  sufficient  ground  return  conductors, 


I  Iran  Pipe  Dcuroyed  by  Electrolytic  Corruiion. 

is  employed,  trouble  arising  from  electrolysis  is  com- 
paratively insignificant  Unless,  however,  such  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  corrosion  to  the  extent  of  that 
represented  in  Fig.  12,  which  shows  the  serious 
action  on  a  water  pipe,  may  occur. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


STORAGE    BATTERIES 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  history  of  the  storage  cell  is 
essentially  that  of  the  lead  cell  discovered  by  Plante,  in  i860, 
in  which  lead  peroxide  is  the  depolarizing  substance.  An  enor- 
mous amount  of  labor  has,  in  the  aggregate,  been  expended 
upon  the  improvement  of  this  cell  in  the  hands  of  experimen- 
talists. As  a  result  of  that  labor,  the  storage  battery  has  at 
last  become  a  recognized  adjunct  to  direct-current  central  sta- 
tions, but  it  has  limitations  that  seem  to  withstand  further 
attempts  toward  improvement.  Of  recent  years,  hardly  any 
success  has  been  met  with  in  the  direction  of  reducing  its 
weight  for  a  given  energy-storage  capacity,  without  detriment 
to  endurance,  and  this  weight  is  the  great  drawback  of  the 
storage  battery  in  electric  storage  traction,  and  has  been  the 
principal  obstacle  to  its  advance  in  this  direction  for  the  past 
twenty  years." — The  New  Edison  Storage  Battery:  Arthur  E. 
Kennelly 


T 


HE  fact  that  E.M.F.s  are  set  up,  during  every 

electrolytic    decomposition,    in    a    direction 

counter  or  opposed  to  that  of  the  eleetro- 

lyzing  current,  has  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding 

SSo?i>  chapter.     This  electro-motive  force  is  called  the 

cumuuton.  £  ^  p  Q£  pQiar}2ation.    in  an  electrolytic  cells,  no 

matter  what  may  be  the  character  of  the  electrolyte 
that  is  decomposed,  the  cell  itself,  on  the  cessation  of 
the  electrolyzing  current,  will  be  able  to  produce  a 
current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  pro- 
duced the  electrolysis.  Cells  produced  in  this  way 
are  called  secondary  cells  or  accumulators.  They  are 
also  sometimes  called  storage  cells  or  batteries. 

Gautherot's     The  g€nera^  ^act  on  which  all  storage  batteries 
observation  are  based  was  first  observed  in  1801,  shortly  after 

01  a  secon-  » 

daryccii.    the  invention  of  the  voltaic  cell,  by  a  Frenchman 
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named  Gautherot,  who  noticed  that  the  silver  or 
platinum  wires  that  had  been  employed  for  decom- 
posing water  by  the  battery,  especially  when  the 
■water  contained  salt  in  solution,  possessed  the  power 
of  giving  an  electric  current  for  a  short  time  after 
being  completely  disconnected  from  the  battery  itself. 

In  1803,  Ritter  made  the  same  discovery,  and  im- 
mediately applied  it  to  the  construction  of  a  sec- 
ondary battery.  This  battery  consisted  of  a  series  JewSdlry 
of  pieces  of  gold,  separated  by  cloth  disks  moistened  Jjj^  o£ 
by  a  saline  solution.  On  sending  a  current  from 
a  powerful  voltaic  battery  through  this  pile,  it  was 
capable,  after  being  disconnected  from  the  battery, 
of  giving,  for  a  short  time,  a  current  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  of  the  current  which  had  caused 
its  action.  Ritter  formed  a  variety  of  secondary 
polarization  batteries,  employing  for  this  purpose 
various  metals,  such  as  platinum,  copper,  iron,  and 
bismuth. 

In  i860,  Gaston  Plante  greatly  improved  the  sec- 
ondary battery  of  Ritter  by  employing  two  plates  of 
sheet  lead,  wound  in  the  spiral  form  shown  in  Fig. 
13,  the  two  sheets  being  separated  from  one  another  «£n*t 
by  suitable  means.  On  immersing  these  plates  in  ** 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  glass  jar,  as 
shown,  and  passing  an  electric  current  between  them 
through  the  intervening  liquid,  a  secondary  or  stor- 
age battery  was  produced,  capable  of  furnishing  a 
fairly  powerful  electric  current  for  a  long  time.  In 
order  to  do  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  "form" 
the  battery,  that  is,  to  send  a  charging  current  be-J?£JJ^,8 
tween  the  lead  plates  for  a  given  time,  and  then  to«on«fe 
change  or  reverse  the  direction  of  the  current  passing  "formed 
between  the  plates.  These  reversals  in  the  direction 
of  the  charging  current  are  made  only  after  fairly 


Planted 
i860. 
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considerable  intervals,  the  current  being  permitted  to 
traverse  the  solution  in  one  direction  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  made  to  pass  in  the  opposite  direction 
for  an  equal  length  of  time. 


Under  the  above  circumstances,  it  is  found  that 
the  surface  of  the  lead  plates  is  changed  by  the  action 
of  the  current  to  a  fairly  considerable  depth,  the 
plate  connected  with  the  anode  becoming  covered 
with  a  layer  of  lead  peroxide,  and  the  plate  con- 
nected with  the  kathode  with  a  layer  of  spongy, 
finely  divided  metallic  lead,  A  secondary  battery  so 
formed  will  remain  for  a  long  time  in  this  condi- 
tion, and  yet  will  be  able  to  furnish  current  when  the 
terminals  are  connected  outside  the  battery  by  a  con- 
ductor. Cells  of  this  character  will  furnish  an  E.M.F. 
that  varies  from  2.2  to  1.85  volts.  A  number  of 
separate  storage  cells  may,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vol- 
taic cell,  be  connected  in  series  or  in  parallel  to  form 
a  single  electric  source  called  a  storage  battery. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  storage  cell  or 
battery  stores  electricity.  This  is  no  more  true  than 
that  the  spring  of  a  clock,  or  of  a  music  box,  can 
be  said  to  store  time  or  musical  sounds.  What  the  5°eScSc- 
spring  really  stores  is  muscular  energy,  that  is,  it^fiSSry. 
renders  it  possible  to  put  the  muscular  energy  in 
such  a  form  that  it  lean,  when  so  desired,  be  able  to 
perform  work  and  produce  either  a  means  of  esti- 
mating time,  or  the  production  of  musical  sounds. 
In  the  same  way,  the  so-called  storage  battery  is  an 
arrangement  by  meians  of  which  the  energy  of  an 
electric  current  is  caused  to  liberate,  through  the 
agency  of  electrolytic  decompositions,  such  chemical 
substances  as  will  b£  able  to  produce  an  independent 
electric  current  on  the  removal  of  the  electrolyzing 
current. 

Faure,  in  France,  and  Brush,  in  America,  about 
1881,  so  modified  Plante's  process  as  to  greatly  de- 
crease the  amount  of  time  required  for  forming  the  Brush's?* 
battery.     This  was  accomplished  by  gfiving  the  two Eistmge 
lead  plates  a  coating  or  covering  of  red  lead,  andpistesT 
then  subjecting  them  to  the  forming  process  by  pass- 
ing the  current  between  them  when  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  water.     Under  these 
circumstances,  the  plate  connected  with  the  anode 
was  more  highly  oxidized  into  lead  peroxide,  and  the 
plate  connected  with  the  kathode  became  covered 
with  a  layer  of  spongy  lead. 

In  order  to  more  carefully  consider  the  actions 
that  take  place  in  the  ordinary  Plante  cell,  let  us  sup- 
pose two  plates  of  lead,  A  and  B,  Fig.  14,  to  be 
placed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  and  that  a  charging  source,  in  the  shape  of  a 
dynamo-electric  machine,  be  connected  as  shown,  the 
positive  terminal  to  A,  and  the  negative  terminal  to 
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Actions 

which 

occur  on 

chargio 

a  Plant 

storage 

cell. 


1 


B.  On  the  passage  of  the  current  between  the  plates 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows,  or  from 
A  to  B,  chemical  decompositions  will  occur,  which 
will  result  in  the  formation  of  lead  peroxide,  PbO*, 
on  the  surface  of  the  plate  A,  connected  to  the  anode, 
and  xspongy  or  metallic  lead  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate  B,  connected  to  the  kathode.  On  the  termina- 
tion of  the  charge,  and  the  disconnection  of  the  bat- 
tery terminals  of  the  cell,  and  the  connection  of  the 
charged  plate  by  conductors  outside  the  liquid — in 
this  case  by  a  number  of  parallel  or  multiple  con- 


em 


Pic.  i*.— Charging  and  Discharging  a  Plante*  Storage  Cell. 

nected  incandescent  lamps,  as  shown  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  figure — a  current  will  be  produced 
which  will  flow  through  the  liquid  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  charging  current,  or  will 
pass  from  the  plate  that  is  covered  with  spongy  lead 
to  the  plate  covered  with  lead  peroxide,  that  is,  from 
B'  to  A'. 


The  result  of  this  discharging  current  is  to  cause 
some  of  the 'lead  peroxide  on  the  plate  A'  to  give  up 
one  atom  of  its  oxygen  to  the  metallic  lead  that 
covers  the  surface  of  B',  thus  leaving  both  plates 
covered  with  PbO.  As  soon  as  this  occurs,  the  cell 
becomes  inactive,  or  is  no  longer  able  to  furnish  cur- 
rent without  being  recharged.  In  actual  practice  it 
is  found  best  not  to  continue  to  discharge  the  cell  as 
far  as  this  point 
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For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  have  described  the 
above  process  as  consisting  of  the  formation  of  lead  Rcal  action 
peroxide  and  metallic  lead,  and  the  decomposition  as  i£^£If " 
consisting  in  one  atom  of  oxygen  leaving  the  lead  ££*££& 
peroxide  and  combining  with  the  metallic  lead  on££u£t 
the  opposite  plate.    As  a  fact,  however,  this  is  only  JJSbed!*" 
the  final  result  of  a  series  of  actions  that  are  too  com- 
plex to  discuss  at  length  in  this  book. 

The  life  of  a  storage  battery,  or  its  ability  to  con- 
tinue to  furnish  electric  currents,  depends  on  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances.    So  far  as  the  actions  above 
considered  are  concerned,  there  are  no  reasons  why  ££££~af. 
storage  batteries  should  not  continue  almost  indefi-  **££*$* 
nitely  to  act  as  sources  of  current,  provided  they  are  battery- 
recharged  at  proper  intervals.     In  actual  practice, 
however,  circumstances  occur  which  render  the  cell 
valueless  after  a  certain  length  of  time.     Of  the 
great  difficulties  that  arise  in  practice,  one  is  due  to 
the  tendency  of  the  coatings  of  peroxide  and  metallic 
lead  to  separate  themselves  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
plates,  thus  lessening  the  amount  of  current  the  cell 
is  able  to  produce.    Or  these  coatings  become  partly 
separated,  and  thus  greatly  increase  the  resistance  of 
the  cell,  and,  therefore,  lessen  its  output.    Again,  the 
differences  of  expansion  between  the  lead  and  the 
coatings  on  its  surface  cause  the  plates  to  buckle,  and  Buckling 
thus  become  detached.    Notwithstanding  these  diffi-  °  ptote** 
culties,  however,  storage  batteries  can  be  made  to 
continue  in  efficient  service  for  many  years. 

For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  better  adhesion  of 
the  active  material  to  the  surface  of  the  lead  plates,  use  of 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  extent  supporting 
of  their  surfaces,  the  lead  plates  are  roughened,  or, p  tC8' 
what  is  still  better,  are  made  in  the  shape  of  grids ; 
i.e.,  of  various  forms  of  open  network,  or  plates  con- 
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taining  numerous  perforations.  The  active  mate- 
rial is  formed  or  placed  within  these  perforations. 
The  length  of  life  of  the  storage  battery  during 
which  it  can  be  commercially  employed  can  also  be 
increased  by  avoiding  too  rapid  a  discharge  of  the 
cell,  and  also  by  avoiding  discharging  the  cells  too 
far,  and  taking  care  to  recharge  them  frequently. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  maintain  the  density  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  water  within  certain  fixed  limits. 


Lead -anti 
mony 


In  order  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  lead 
£Vds.  support  or  grid  during  the  act  of  charging,  the  lead 
of  which  it  is  formed  is  generally  alloyed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  antimony. 

Various  forms  have  been  given  to  the  storage  bat- 
teries now  in  general  use.    These  forms  can,  for  the 
piant<       greater  part,  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes; 
i?oSge      viz.,  those  of  the  Plante  type,  in  which  there  is  no 
battery.      gajt  Q£  j^  pjace<|  on  fat  support  or  grid,  but  the 

active  material  is  formed  out  of  the  substances  of  the 
paure  type  lead  plate  by  the  act  of  the  charging  current,  and 
t£ueiiefc  those  of  the  Faure  type,  in  which  such  active  mate- 
rials are  placed  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
grids. 

An  example  of  the  first  class  may  be  found  in  the 
"Gould"  plates.  Here  the  grids  or  supports  consist 
of  lead  alloyed  with  cadmium,  in  place  of  the  anti- 
£tora^e  mony  usually  employed.  On  these  grids  are  placed 
battery.  a  number  of  separate  sections,  which  are  prepared 
as  follows:  Blocks  of  dense,  rolled  sheet  lead,  a£ 
pure  as  can  be  obtained,  have  their  surfaces  cut  or 
spun  into  a  great  number  of  parallel  ridges  or 
grooves.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  blocks 
in  steel  frames  between  two  rapidly  revolving  shafts, 
on  which  are  mounted  alternate  steel  disks  separated 
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by  spacing  washers.  The  knives  are  so  arranged 
that  they  merely  cut  into,  but  do  not  remove  any  of 
the  lead.  The  disks  or  knives,  as  they  cut  into  the 
lead,  merely  displace  the  lead  and  spin  it  in  the  form 
of  ribs  in  the  spaces  between  the  knives.  The  num- 
ber of  sections  that  are  mounted  on  each  grid  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  the  cell,  and  on  the  po- 
larity of  the  plate,  the  positive  plate  having,  as  a 
rule,  twice  as  many  sections  as  the  negative  plate. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  above  method,  of  mechani- 
cally dividing  the  superficial  area,  increases  this  area 
to  from  10  to  20  times  its  original  value,  thus  giving 


Fig.  i).— Gould  Storage  Baiter/  Plato. 

from  200  to  400  square  inches  of  surface  per  pound 
of  lead,  and  providing,  at  the  normal  rate  of  dis-  MMhod 
charge,  some  250  inches  of  conducting  surface  per  JJJPj,0,*^ 
ampere  of  discharge.     The  plates  are  formed  as  in  JSJjj£" 
the  original  Plante  process,  by  placing  them  in  ajfcffijff 
dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  passing  the 
current  between  them.    The  general  appearance  of  a 
positive  and  negative  plate  is  shown  in  Fig.  15. 
Here  it  is  claimed  that,  with  a  superficial  area  of 
only  480  square  inches,  there  is  provided  a  contact- 
area  of  4,800  square  inches. 


•■chloride' 
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Probably  by  far  the  greater  number  of  storage 
batteries  now  in  every-day  use  are  of  the  "chloride" 
type,  as  made  by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Com- 
pany. Here  the  plates  consist  of  lead-antimony 
grids,  containing  a  number  of  buttons  of  lead  perox- 
ide and  metallic  lead,  supported  on  the  negative  and 
positive  grids  respectively.  As  generally  arranged, 
a  number  of  separate  positive  plates  are  connected 
together  in  parallel,  to  form  a  single  positive  plate, 


Pig,  16.— Chloride  Type  of  Storage  Cell,  Blende  Storage  Battery  Cen- 
pany.  Note  the  positions  ol  the  termin»l»  A  and  B,  and  the  amall  button*, 
etc,  oi  active  material  placed  in  the  lead -antimony  grlda. 


and  a  number  of  negative  plates  similarly  connected 
to  form  a  single  negative  plate.  A  battery  of  this 
type  is  represented  in  Fig.  16,  where  the  multiple- 
connected  positive  and  negative  plates  are  connected 
as  shown  to  a  common  positive  and  negative  termi- 
nal. The  cell  here  represented  can  furnish  a  dis- 
charge of  25  amperes  for  8  hours,  35  amperes  for 
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4  hours,  50  amperes  for  3  hours,  and  100  amperes 
for  1  hour.  It  weighs,  when  filled  with  acid  and 
ready  for  use,  136  pounds,  of  which  40  pounds  con- 
sists of  the  charge  of  acid.  The  cell  is  16  inches  in 
height. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  higher  E.M.F.  than 
can  be  supplied  by  a  single  cell,  a  number  of  sepa-  serie»- 
rate  cells  are  connected  in  series.  In  this  case,  the  ««»■•* 
positive  and  negative  plates  of  contiguous  cells  are 
connected  together  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  17. 


Fro.  17.— Serlee-connecterf  Storage  Cells,  "Chloride"  Type.    Here  the 
■epzme celli are  connected  in miee,  tbui  incicatini tbe  B.M.F.of  them 


Storage  batteries  are  now  generally  employed  for 
driving  the  motors  of  automobiles.     In  such  cases, 
the  connections  of  the  various  cells  will,  of  course,  Slo 
depend  on  the  amount  and  pressure  of  the  driving  ^"J^(or 
current  that  is  desired.    A  storage  battery,  suitable  Jfu™0™00' 
for  such  use,  is  shown  in  Fig.  18.    The  battery  here  bil«- 
represented  is  capable  of  supplying  17  amperes  for 
3  hours.      It  weighs,   when  complete,  only   i8j4 
pounds,  and  has  a  height  of  1 1  y2  inches. 
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tive  plates  consist  of  active  material  placed  inside 
perforated  metallic  grids.  These  grids,  however, 
instead  of  being  formed  of  lead,  are  made  of  plates 


ii«n  OI  punched  steel.  The  positive  and  negative  grids 
*Mor-  are  alike,  the  difference  being  obtained  by  a  differ- 
i  battery  ence  jn  tne  character  of  the  active  material  that  is 


placed  in  the  perforations.  The  electrolyte  employed 
consists  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
The  shape  of  the  grids  is  represented  in  Fig.  19, 
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where,  as  will  be  seen,  there  are  a  number  of  rec- 
tangular openings,  shaped  like  the  panes  or  lights  of 
glass  in  an  ordinary  window,  there  being  24  of  these 
perforations  in  the  grid  represented  in  the  figure. 

The  iron  and  steel  grids  so  formed  are  filled  with 
two  different  kinds  of  active  material,  which  con- 
sists  respectively  of  a  finely  divided  salt  of  nickel, 
and  a  finely  divided  salt  of  iron.  In  each  case  these 
salts  are  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  finely  di-££J 
vided  flaked  graphite,  merely  for  purposes  of  de-  ofiSiwn8'* 
creasing  their  electric  resistance.  They  are  thenfitury1. 
solidified  into  briquets  by  pressure,  and  are  placed 
inside  of  metallic  boxes,  formed  of  thin  plates  of 
perforated  nickel  steel  of  such  size  that  they  can  be 
forced  by  heavy  hydraulic  pressure  into  the  rectan- 
gular openings  of  the  grids.  In  this  way,  there  are 
obtained  plates  that,  when  placed  in  the  electrolyte 
of  potash,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  charg- 
ing current,  are  converted  into  a  hyperoxide  of 
nickel,  that  is,  an  oxide  higher  than  the  peroxide, 
and  into  spongy  metallic  iron.  After  the  discharge 
the  grids  are  covered  with  peroxide,  that  is,  a  lower 
oxide  of  nickel,  and  oxide  of  iron.  A  number  of 
separate  positive  and  negative  plates  are  connected 
together  in  multiple  arc,  as  in  the  ordinary  lead 
storage  battery. 

The  Edison  storage  cell  produces  a  voltage  of  1.5 
volts,  and  maintains  a  mean  voltage  of  1.1  volts  dur- 
ing the  discharge.    The  great  advantage  claimed  for 
the  Edison  storage  battery  lies  in  the  fact  that  its^Su^aof 
weight  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  ordinary  lead  bat-  stongV 
tery,  thus  rendering  it  far  better  suited  for  the  driv-  battcry' 
ing  of  automobiles.     In  the  ordinary  lead  storage 
batteries,  the  weight  of  the  solution  is  equal  to  about 
44  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  active  material,  or 


storage 
batteries. 
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about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  cell.  In 
the  Edison  cell,  however,  the  weight  of  the  solution 
is  only  some  20  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  active 
material,  and  only  14  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  cell. 

The  length  of  time  it  is  possible  for  a  storage  bat-, 
tery  to  continue  economically  to  supply  current  de- 
pends, as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  on  the  care 
Precaution  tkat  has  been  taken  of  it.  When  first  received  from 
ponging  the  factory,  the  ordinary  lead  battery  should  be  given 
ri£co£  a  five  hours'  charge  at  the  normal  rate.  If  it  has 
been  shipped  with  the  electrolyte,  as  is  sometimes 
done  when  the  distance  is  short,  it  should  be  charged 
at  a  lower  rate  for  a  proportionally  greater  length 
of  time.  Of  course  direct  currents  only  can  be  em- 
'  ployed  in  charging.  In  charging,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  positive  pole  of  the  charging 
source  is  connected  with  the  positive  wire  of  the  bat- 
tery, and  the  negative  pole  of  the  charging  source 
with  the  negative  wire.  Otherwise,  considerable 
damage  may  be  caused.  Great  care,  too,  should  be 
taken  to  maintain  a  constant  level  of  the  liquid  in 
the  cells.  If  the  loss  has  been  occasioned  by  evapo- 
ration, the  liquid  should  be  brought  to  its  normal 
level  by  the  addition  of  pure  water,  but  if  the  loss 
has  been  occasioned  by  spilling,  fresh  acid  solution 
should  be  added.  In  all  cases,  a  constant  density  of 
the  solution  is  maintained  by  the  frequent  use  of  a 
suitable  hydrometer. 

Charging  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  cur- 

circuit  con-  rent  taken  either  from  the  mains  that  supply  incan- 

?£rtfng  ™  descent  lamps  with  current,   or   from  the  trolley 

c82ge      wires.    The  connections  necessary  for  such  charging 

are  shown  in  Fig.  20.    In  the  case  of  the  "chloride" 

cells,  there  is  marked  on  the  battery  the  number  of 
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incandescent  lamps  that  should  be  connected  in  series 
or  in  parallel,  as  shown  in  the  above  figures. 
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c  Cells  for  Lighting  w 


Storage  batteries  can  be  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  purposes.     Without  enumerating  all  of  these,  it 
is  interesting  from  a  historical  standpoint  to  note  anHen^ 
that,  as  early  as  1872,  Plante  constructed  a  variety     po  ' 


of  incandescent  electric  lamp,  employing  platinum 
wire  for  the  incandescing  filament.  This  lamp  as- 
sumed the  form  shown  in  Fig.  21.     It  was  formed 
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of  a  platinum  wire  of  small  diameter,  that  was  ren- 
dered incandescent  by  the  passage  of  the  current 
from  two  of  his  secondary  cells.  Plante  employed 
two  of  these  lamps  in  dimly  lighting  a  room  where 
a  number  of  scientific  men  had  met  for  the  discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  practical  applications  of  the 
storage  battery.  Each  of  these  lamps  produced,  for 
about  an  hour,  a  light  of  one  candle-power. 

Storage  batteries  are  seldom  applied  for  the  opera- 
tion of  incandescent  lamps  on  any  large  scale,  since, 
for  such  purposes,  the  currents  produced  by  the  va- 
uteof       rious  forms  of  dynamos  or  generators  already  de- 
batteries     scribed  are  far  more  economical.     For  purposes  of 
of  carriagea  isolated  lighting,  however,  where  primary  batteries 
caw.         have  previously  been  used — as,  for  example,  in  the 
lighting  of  the  lamps  of  carriages,  or  the  cars  on 
ordinary  steam  roads — storage  batteries  have  almost 
entirely  replaced  primary  batteries.     They  are  also 
much  employed  for  the  lighting  of  private  country 
residences  where  the  noise  of  a  steam  generating 
plant  would  be  objectionable. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  storage  batteries  have,  to 
a  great  extent,  replaced  primary  batteries  for  various 
kinds  of  dental,  medical  and  surgical  work ;  also  for 
tbenany    driving  the  motors  of  sewing  machines,  phonographs 
whfch0      and  kinetoscopes.    They  have  been  employed  to  some 
£°tte$es    extent  in  various  systems  of  fire  alarms,  and  in  some 
have  been  SyStems  of  telegraphic  and  telephonic  communica- 
tion.    They  are  extensively  employed  for  electric 
vehicles,   electric  launches   and   electric  torpedoes. 
Although  efforts  have  been  made  to  apply  them  to 
the  propulsion  of  street  cars,  yet,  so  far,  the  systems 
already  in  use  have  proved  far  more  economical  and 
convenient. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  uses  for  which 
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storage  batteries  are  employed  is  in  central  lighting 
and  power  stations.    Here  they  are  used  to  supple- 
ment the  dynamos  and  generators  in  the  supply  of 
current  during  those  intervals  of  the  twenty-four  S^ 
hours  of  the  day  when  an  unusual  demand  is  made  Hf!™t"i 
on  the  output  of  the  station.    In  the  New  York  Edi-  *wk>M- 
son  Electric  Lighting  Company's  sub-stations  on 
Manhattan    Island,    a    very    large    installation    of 
storage  batteries  is  employed.     The  standard  bat- 


Fio.  «.— Banter  Set,  Gould  Company'!  Type.  Note  tbe  principal  func- 
tion ol  a  bootler  act  when  employed  Id  connection  with  a  storage  battery.  Tit, 
to  provide  a  voltage  extra  to  that  at  lincvoltagnoihaL  the  battery  may  charge. 


teries  used  in  these  sub-stations  contain  150  cells, 
each  having  a  capacity  of  4,000  ampere  hours  at 
a  ten-hour  rate  of  discharge.  The  batteries  are 
charged  from  the  bus-bars,  by  means  of  special  gen- 
erators, called  boosters,  that  is,  dynamos  inserted  in 
special  feeders  or  groups  of  feeders  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  their  pressure  above  the  other  feeders,  this 
increase  of  pressure  being  necessary  in  order  to 
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charge  the  storage  batteries.  These  batteries  are 
charged  during  hours  of  light  load.  A  booster  set 
of  the  Gould  Company's  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  22. 
These  dynamos  are  shunt-wound.  An  installation 
of  a  large  storage  battery,  in  connection  with  a 
booster  set,  is  shown  in  Fig.  23. 


Pic  a 3.— Ljrgt  Stooge  Buttery  in  connection  with  m  Banter  Set. 

Sometimes  powerful  storage  batteries  are  installed 
on  electric  locomotives  for  the  purpose  of  either  re- 
inforcing the  regular  current  obtained  on  the  trolley 
dm  of       w're'  or  at  times  °*  operating  the  train  indepen- 
HJJgL     dently  of  such  current.     Such  an  application  has 
kMMMt^i  '3een   ma^e  oa  tne  electric   locomotives   that  are 
employed  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  for 
hauling  the  trains  and  locomotives  through- the 
Baltimore  tunnel. 

Plants,  by  the  use  of  a  great  number  of  separate 
J££SM  secondary  cells,  connected  in  series  to  form  a  single 
E.SS  battery,  conducted  a  remarkable  series  of  expert- 
fJSS"*""  ments  on  the  luminous  effects  produced  by  the  pas- 
JSSeeirf  sage  of  high  E.M.F,  discharges  through  liquids.  He 
JJS2"*      employed,  in  some  of  these  experiments,  a  series- 
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connected  battery  B,  Fig.  24,  consisting  of  twenty 
simple  secondary  cells,  and  connecting  in  series,  as 
shown,  with  the  galvanometer  G,  the  voltameter  V, 
containing  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  and  the  platinum  wire  F.    When  the  positive 
wire  was  dipped  in  the  liquid  he  noticed  that  as  soon 
as  the  negative  wire  was  plunged  beneath  the  surface  ^th0^. 
there  was  no  liberation  of  gas,  but  a  luminous  sheath  nqptw? 
appeared  around  the  wire,  the  positive  wire  setting wlre" 
free  only  a  small  quantity  of  gas.    The  galvanometer 
needle  showed  only  a  slight  deviation,  and  the  plati- 
num wire  F  was  but  feebly  heated,  proving  that 
only  comparatively  feeble  currents  were  passing. 
In  a  few  moments,  however,  as  the  E.M.F.  of  the 


Fig.  24.— Phenomenon  of  the  Luminous  Stieaih. 

battery  falls,  the  luminous  sheath  disappears,  and 
an  abundant  evolution  of  gas  occurs  suddenly  at 
both  poles,  the  galvanometer  needle  showing  a 
marked  deflection  and  the  platinum  wire  becoming 
heated  to  incandescence  throughout  its  entire  length. 
The  color  of  the  light  is  at  first  white,  and  then 
passes  successively  to  blue  and  violet,  and  toward  JS5n& 
the  last,  a  few  seconds  before  the  passage  of  thei&SuL1* 
strong  current,  changes  to  a  reddish  purple. 

In  order  to  study  the  effects  produced  by  increas- 
ing the  E.M.F.,  Plante  employed  a  great  number  of 
cells,  adopting  the  expedient  of  charging  these  cells,  JJgJJta 
when  connected  in  parallel,  by  the  current  produced  gjjjjjgjj, 
from  two  to  four  Bunsen  cells.     He  afterward  con-  of  storage 

oeiis. 

nected  the  storage  cells  in  series,  the  change  from  the 
series  to  the  parallel  connection  being  obtained  by 
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the  use  of  a  suitable  commutator.  By  these  means 
he  could  expend,  at  will,  in  a  few  moments,  all  the 
energy  that  had  accumulated  during  several  hours. 

In  the  powerful  secondary  battery,  shown  in  Fig. 
2$,  there  are  400  secondary  cells,  divided  into  ten 
,  batteries  of  40  cells  each.  When  so  desired,  another 
1  battery  of  the  same  size,  in  an  adjoining  room,  could 
be  connected  with  this  battery  by  suitable  wires,  thus 
placing  at  his  disposal  a  discharge  from  800  cells. 
Although  such  RM.F.'s  would  not  be  excessive  as 


compared  with  KM.F.'s  that  can  be  produced  to- 
day by  other  means,  yet,  owing  to  the  small  resist- 
ance of  the  storage  cells,  the  momentary  currents 
produced  must  have  been  of  very  great  strength. 

When  a  battery  of  200  cells  was  connected  with 
the  glass  vessels  containing  liquids,  shown  in  Fig. 
26,  one  of  which  contained  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
others  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  water,  some 
curious  phenomena  were  observed.  When,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  vessel  on  the  extreme  left-hand  side  of 
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the  figure,  the  positive  terminal  was  first  immersed 
below  the  surface  of  the  acidified  water,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  negative  terminal  toward  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  a  fusion  of  the  negative  wire,  or  its 
vaporization,  was  produced,  accompanied  by  a  slight 
explosion  and  a  flame  that  varied  in  color,  accord- 
ing to  the  metal  employed  for  the  conducting  wire. 
By  employing  a  smaller  quantity  of  acid  in  the  water, 
so  as  to  thus  increase  its  resistance,  the  approach  of 
the  negative  wire  was  accompanied  by  a  continuous 
series  of  sparks  that  were  attended  by  a  crackling 
noise.  These  continued  for  a  few  moments,  until 
the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery  was  reduced. 


Fig.  «6.— Luminous  Liquid  Globule*,  produced  by  too  Cell*. 

When  the  negative  terminal  of  the  battery  was 
immersed  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  remaining  cells,  which  in  this  case  Lu[alnoiil 
contained  a  solution  of  common  salt,  the  approach  of  Ugrfd 
the  positive  terminal  produced  a  different  character 
of  result.  The  wire  was  not  melted,  but  a  small 
luminous  liquid  globule  was  formed,  accompanied 
by  a  curious  noise.  As  the  wire  was  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  liquid,  the  globule  increased  in  size, 
as  is  represented  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure, 
taking  on  a  rapid  rotary  motion,  and  flattening  as  a 
result  of  this  motion.  But  what  is  most  curious,  as 
we  are  assured  by  M.  Plante,  was  that  the  direction 
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of  this  rotation  was  not  constant,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  had  it  been  caused  by  electro-magnetic  whirl- 
ings, but  that  it  sometimes  moved  in  one  direction 
and  sometimes  in  the  opposite. 

A  still  more  curious  phenomenon  was  that  pro- 
duced when  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  battery 
of  800  cells  were  placed  in  connection  with  the  coat- 
ings of  a  condenser.  This  condenser  consisted  of  a 
wonderful  sheet  of  mica,  on  the  opposite  faces  of  which  were 
eraoTthe  placed  coatings  of  tin-foil.  When  these  coatings 
e53riclng  were  connected  with  the  terminals  of  the  battery, 
***•  the  condenser  was  charged  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  Ley  den  jar.  If,  however,  by  chance  a  weak  spot 
existed  in  any  part  of  the  mica,  and  the  opposite 
charges  pierced  the  dielectric,  in  place  of  there  being 
an  instantaneous  discharge  between  the  two  coat- 
ings, a  fusion  both  of  the  metal  and  of  the  dielec- 
tric occurred,  and  an  incandescent,  brilliant,  lumi- 
nous globule  moved  slowly  and  with  a  peculiar  noise 
over  the  surface  of  the  metallic  coating,  tracing  an 
irregular,  sinuous  line  on  the  metal.  The  shape  of 
this  track  is  that  represented  in  Fig.  27,  as  accu- 
rately reproduced  from  a  tracing  made  by  the  wan- 
dering globule  in  one  of  Plante's  experiments.  The 
positions  successively  assumed  by  the  globule  are 
represented  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  etc.,  in  the  regular 
order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  some  other  experiments 
he  made  in  wandering  sparks,  Plante  formed  a 
theory  for  the  phenomena  of  globular  or  ball  light- 
ning. He  suggested  that  such  balls  are  due  to  the 
passage  of  high  tension  discharges  between  the  two 
coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar,  consisting  respectively  of 
the  earth  and  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
such  discharges  passing  from  one  coating  to  the 
other  through  ascending  columns  of  moist  air.    We 
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have  already,  in  Vol.  i,  suggested  that  to  this  ex- 
planation should  be  added  the  possible  action  of  the 
actual  decomposition  of  some  of  the  so-called  chem- 
ical elements  into  the  state  that  is  represented  by 
split  atoms  or  electrons. 


If  a  sheet  of  filter  paper,  moistened  by  salt  water, 
be  connected  with  the  negative  terminal  of  a  sec- 
ondary battery  of  400  elements,  and  the  positive 
terminal  be  touched  to  any  part  of  the  positive  sur-  wrenum 
face,  a  flash  of  light  is  produced,  together  with  a  p^m« 
rapid  evolution  of  vapor,  so  that  a  crater-shaped  « 
cavity  will  be  formed,  having  the  appearance  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  28.     Plante"  points  out  the  resem- 
blance between  this  crater-shaped  opening  and  the 
spots  observed  in  the  photosphere  of  the  son,  and 
suggests  the  possible  electric  origin  of  these  spots. 
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Observing   that,    when    a    luminous   spark    was 

formed  against  the  sides  of  a  glass  vessel,  the  walls 

'■•  of  the  glass  were  deeply  corroded,  Plante  conceived 


the  idea  of  engraving  on  glass  by  high-potential  elec- 
tric discharges,  He  did  this  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  29,  where  the  negative  terminal  of  a  battery  of 
from  50  to  60  elements  is  moved  over  the  surface 
of  a  glass  plate  that  is  covered  with  a  saline  solution, 
preferably   nitrate  of   potash,    the  positive  termi- 


nal having  been  previously  placed  in  the  solution. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  luminous  spark  appears 
wherever  the  negative  electrode  approaches  the 
glass.  This  spark  permanently  corrodes  the  glass 
or  engraves  its  movements  on  its  surface,  causing, 
in  this  particular  case,  the  words  "Engraving  on 
glass  by  electricity." 
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Electric 


CHAPTER   V 

ELECTRIC     FURNACES     AND     SOME     MISCELLANEOUS 
APPLICATIONS     OF    ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY 

"The  future  can  take  care  of  itself.  The  artificial  produc- 
tion of  nitrate  is  clearly  within  view,  and  by  its  aid,  the  land 
devoted  to  wheat  can  be  brought  up  to  the  30  bushels  per 
acre  standard." — Professor  Crookzs 

BROADLY  speaking,  an  electric  furnace  is  a 
furnace  in  which  electrically  generated  heat 
is  employed  either  for  effecting  difficult  fu- 
sions, for  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores, 
or  for  other  metallurgical  operations.    In  the  electric 
furnace  the  heat  is  obtained  either  from  electric  in*  J™iw 
candescence,  or  from  the  voltaic  arc.     Where  the 
voltaic  arc  is  employed,  the  substances  to  be  treated 
are  either  exposed  directly  to  the  arc,  or  are  placed 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood.    The  direct  method 
has  been  employed  in  the  case  of  some  furnaces  for 
treating  ores  where  the  crushed  ores  are  permitted 
to  slowly  fall  through  the  arc.     In  other  furnaces, 
however,  the  ores  or  other  substances  to  be  treated 
are  placed  between  electrodes,  the  current  being 
passed  through  them  after  they  have  been  fused 
either  by  an  ordinary  furnace,  or  by  heat  of  electric 
origin.      Electric  furnaces  may,   therefore,  be  di- 
vided into  two  general  classes;  viz.,  resistance  fur-  Jg^K?1 
naces,  where  the  materials  are  heated  by  their  own  furnaces. 
resistance,  and  arc  furnaces,  where  they  are  heated 
either  directly  by  the  voltaic  arc,  or  by  being  placed  fSSSS^ 
in  its  neighborhood.    In  other  words,  arc  furnaces  JEJJS.. 
may  be  divided  into  direct-arc  furnaces  and  reflect- 
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Direct  arc- 
furnaces 
and  reflect- 
ing-arc 
furnaces. 


ing-arc  furnaces,  in  which  the  heat  is  thrown  on  the 
charge  by  reflection  from  suitable  surfaces.  To  the 
above  may  be  added  the  additional  class  of  furnaces 
in  which  an  electrolytic  separation  is  obtained,  by 
passing  the  current  through  the  materials  after  they 
have  been  fused  by  the  action  of  heat. however 
obtained. 


Direct- 
current 
electric 
furnaces 
and  alter- 
nating- 
current 
furnaces. 


In  cases  where  the  reduction  is  carried  on  by  mix- 
ing crushed  ores  with  suitable  fluxes  and  with  car- 
bon, the  heat  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  either 
alternating  or  direct  currents.  Where  electrolytic 
decompositions  are  effected,  direct  currents  only  can 
be  employed.  In  some  cases,  where  alternating  cur- 
rents are  employed,  it  is,  as  yet,  uncertain  whether 
the  furnace  actions  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat 
alone,  or  by  electrolytic  decomposition.  In  most 
operations,  however,  heat  is  probably  the  sole  cause 
of  the  reactions. 


Although  electric  furnaces  have  only  come  into 
extended  practical  use  during  the  past  few  decades, 
yet  they  were  known  and  operated  on  a  small  scale 
at  a  comparatively  early  date.  This  was  only  what 
was  to  be  expected,  since,  as  soon  as  scientific  men 
aSS^7  became  aware  of  the  exceedingly  high  temperatures 
that  could  readily  be  obtained  either  by  the  voltaic 
arc,  or  by  electric  incandescence,  they  applied  such 
sources  of  artificial  heat  to  various  furnace  opera- 
tions. 


Electric 

furnaces 

known 


The  pioneer  in  the  construction  of  electric  fur- 
naces was  Davy,  whose  brilliant  discoveries  of  so- 
piSnJeHn5  dium,  potassium,  and  other  metals  have  already  been 
referred  to.  In  some  of  his  experiments,  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  he  placed 
the  fusfed  potash  on  which  he  was  operating  in  closed 
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glass  tubes,  and  led  the  decomposing  current  through 
the  tube  by  means  of  platinum  wires.  In  other  ex- 
periments, he  passed  the  current  through  potash 
while  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion.  Either  of  these 
processes  may  be  regarded  as  having  necessitated 
the  use  of  a  primitive  electric  furnace. 


Early 


In  1815,  Pepys  demonstrated  the  identity  in  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  diamond  and  carbon  by 
employing  an  electric  furnace  of  an  exceedingly  3?Snc 
simple  construction.  He  bent  an  iron  wire  in  the  p/^s? of 
shape  of  a  V,  and  formed  a  deep  cut  in  the  middle 
of  the  bend  by  a  file.  Placing  a  small  quantity  of 
diamond  dust  in  this  cut,  he  raised  the  temperature 
of  the  iron  to  intense  incandescence  by  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current.  At  the  end  of  the  operation 
he  found  that  the  diamond  had  united  with  the  iron, 
and  had  changed  it  into  steel. 

In  1844,  James  Napier,  of  England,  took  out  a 
patent  for  an  electric  furnace,  in  which  the  sub- 
stances to  be  operated  on  were  placed  in  a  crucible  of 
graphite,  or  other  refractory  material,  that  was  a 
conductor  of  electricity.  The  crucible  was  lined,  ex-  eiStrfc8 
cept  at  the  bottom,  with  clay,  or  other  refractory  ofTS^? 
substance  that  was  also  a  non-conductor  of  electric- 
ity. The  calcined  ore  to  be  treated  was  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  an  ordinary  fire.  When  the  temperature 
of  fusion  was  reached,  the  mass  was  then  subjected 
to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current,  the  terminals  of 
the  electric  source  being  connected  respectively  with 
the  crucible  and  with  the  molten  material  placed  in- 
side of  it. 

In  1849,  Despretz,  a  member  of  the  French  Acad-  Dca  reu,s 
emy  of  Sciences,  constructed  electric  furnaces  withgjjjjjj^ 
which  he  conducted  an  extended  series  of  experi- 
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ments  on  the  fusion  and  volatilization  of  various 
substances.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy, 
December  17,  1849,  Despretz  announced,  as  he  then 
believed,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  fusing  carbon. 
It  was  during  these  experiments  that  Despretz  no- 
ticed that,  at  the  high  temperatures  at  which  he  was 
operating,  a  part  of  the  carbon  was  converted  into 
graphite.  The  electric  current  employed  by  Despretz 
in  these  furnaces  was  obtained  from  a  battery  con- 
sisting of  600  Bunsen  cells.  His  experiments  were 
made  with  carbon  in  various  forms,  such  as  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal,  graphite,  and  even  the  dia- 
mond. In  fusing  these  substances,  they  were  either 
exposed  directly  to  the  heat  of  the  arc,  or  they  were 
fashioned  in  the  shape  of  slender  rods,  and  rendered 
incandescent  by  the  passage  of  the  current  through 
them. 

In  1851,  Charles  Watt,  of  England,  invented  an 
electric  furnace  designed  for  the  electrolytic  decom- 
position of  metallic  salts  of  such  metals  as  are  readily 
electric  volatilizable  at  high  temperatures.  Watt  applied  this 
furnace,  toxtajot  to  the  preparation  of  the  metals  of  the  al- 
kalies. The  salt  to  be  electrolyzed  was  first  fused 
by  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  furnace,  and  the  decom- 
posing current  sent  through  the  fused  mass.  A  hood 
was  placed  over  the  kathode  for  the  collection  of  the 
vapor  of  the  metals  that  was  liberated  at  this  point 

In  1853,  Watson  and  Prosser  invented  an  elec- 
tric furnace  designed  for  use  in  "An  improved  meth- 
wauonand°d  of  manufacturing  steel  and  of  carburizing  iron." 
eicSffc g    It  may  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
furnace.     broa(i  Jdea  0f  employing  electric  currents  for  improv- 
ing cast-iron,  or  converting  it  into  steel,  appears  to 
have  occurred  to  many  metallurgists.     Among  some 
of  those  who  proposed  to  make  such  use  of  electric 
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currents  may  be  mentioned  Wall,  in  1843;  Holmes, 
in  1856;  Dawes,  in  1867;  Monckton,  in  1869;  andp™™1^ 
Motier,  in  1871.     It  is  interesting,  in  this  c00060-^™^, 
tion,  to  note  that  the  Holmes  above  referred  to,  was  '™0^|[ion 
the  Holmes  whose  dynamo-electric  machine  wasj^™Ml 
used  at  an  early  date  in  an  English  lighthouse. 

In  1873,  Werdermann,  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred  in  connection  with  the  invention  of  the  semi- 
incandescent  electric  lamp,  invented  a  form  of  elec- 
tric   furnace    in   which    he   employed   the  current 
obtained    from    a    dynamo-electric    machine.      Inwerd«- 
Werdermann's  furnace,  the  ore  to  be  heated  wasSJS?!* 
first    crushed,    mixed    with    the   proper    flux,  and  fura"ee* 
brought  to  the  heat  of  fusion  by  means  of  an  ordi- 
nary furnace,  and  was  then  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  current  passed  through  the  molten  mass. 


Fig.  30,— Siemens'!  Electric  Furnace. 

Charles  William   Siemens    invented  an  electric 
furnace  in  1879.     One  form  of  this  furnace  is  rep-  sltmeBt 
resented  in  Fig.  30.     It  consists  of  a  means  for  j™*[ 
obtaining  an  intense  heat  by  forming  a  voltaic  arc 
inside  of  a  crucible  of  a  refractory  material.     The 
terminals  A  and  B  are.  formed,  A  of  carbon,  and  B 
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of  some  metallic  substance  cooled  by  the  circulation 
of  water.     In  order  to  avoid  the  tendency  of  the 
voltaic  arc  to  pass  to  the  walls  of  the  crucible,  that 
oiJste^011  *s  made  of  graphite,  the  inventor  adopted  the  ex- 
SSSric      pedient  of  surrounding  the  outside  of  the  crucible 
furnace      with  a  coil  of  wire.     In  order  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  operation  of  this  electric  furnace,  the  following 
results  obtained  by  its  use  are  given  by  Hunting- 
ton in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  August,  1882. 
"The  current  employed,  which  was  of  from  250 
to  300  amperes,  was  obtained  from  five  dynamo- 
electric  machines,  four  of  which  were  coupled  to- 
gether, and  the  other  was  employed  as  an  exciter. 
"A  number  of  difficult  fusions  were  effected,  viz. : 
"(1)  Six  pounds  of  wrought  iron  were  kept 
StaricS*  in  the  heat  of  the  arc  for  twenty  minutes  and  then 
bjTu^y  poured  into  a  mold.     The  cooled  metal  was  found 
fu«£l!e.     to  be  crystalline  and  to  no  longer  possess  the  ability 
to  be  wrought. 

"(2)  Twenty  pounds  of  steel  were  completely 
melted  in  one  hour  in  a  single  charge. 

"(3)  Three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  copper,  placed 
in  carbon  dust,  was  melted  in  half  an  hour— only 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce,  however,  was  found  re- 
maining in  the  retort.  The  rest  had  been  vaporized. 
"(4)  One-quarter  of  an  hour  was  sufficient  to 
reduce  eight  pounds  of  platinum  to  the  liquid  state. 

"(5)  Some  curious  results  were  noticed  both 
during  the  fusion  and  vaporization  of  tungsten, 
and  in  the  properties  of  the  product  as  found  in 
the  electric  crucible." 

The  electric  furnaces  before  referred  to  afford 
admirable  instances  of  inventions  born  before  the 
times  were  ripe  for  them.  Although  many  of  the 
furnaces  already  described  are  capable,  with  trifling 
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modifications,  of  being  applied  to  regular  work,  yet 
they  failed  mainly  because  of  the  very  large  electric 
currents  required  for  their  commercial  use.     When, 
however,  cheap  currents  produced  on  a  large  scale, SSfrlcfur- 
as  at  Niagara  Falls,  made  it  possible  to  supply  enor-  SSmS?" 
mous  currents  at  low  rates,  manufactures,  based  SomsSui. 
either  on  the  use  of  electric  furnaces,  or  of  electro- 
chemical processes  generally,  rapidly  multiplied,  un- 
til they  have  to-day  reached  to  such  proportions  that, 
at  Niagara  Falls,  some  45,000  horse-power  is  em- 
ployed in  some  20  electric  processes  for  reducing  the 
metals  or  producing  chemical  compounds. 

Coming  now  to  the  electric  furnaces  actually  em- 
ployed to-day,  we  find  that  they  are  mainly  of  the 
incandescent  and  the  direct-arc  heating  types.  What 
principally  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  the  elec-  electric1 
trie  processes  employed  in  the  early  history  of  the  urnace*' 
art,  is  the  enormous  currents  they  employ.  The 
modern  electric  furnace  consists  practically  of  a  heat- 
tight  chamber,  lined  with  some  highly  refractory 
substance,  generally  blocks  of  carbon,  and  rendered 
nearly  non-conducting,  so  far  as  heat  is  concerned, 
by  some  such  refractory  substance  as  magnesia  or 
chalk  forming  the  body  of  the  furnace.  By  the  aid 
of  these  furnaces  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  tempera- 
ture not  far  below  that  of  the  boiling  point,  or  point 
of  vaporization  of  carbon. 

The  advantage  of  the  electric  furnace  lies  largely 
in  the  ease  with  which  its  heat  can  be  regulated  by 
the  regulation  of  the  heating:  current.     Under  theAdran- 
exceedingly  high  temperatures  so  obtained,  tempera-  modern 
tures,  moreover,  that  are  readily  maintained  for  furnaces. 
practically  any  length  of  time,  chemical  substances 
are  formed  that  would  have  been  otherwise  un- 
known, since,  at  the  high  temperatures  employed, 
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chemical  reactions  take'  place  that  would  be  impos- 
sible at  lower  temperatures.  It  will  be  interesting, 
therefore,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  practical 
applications  of  modern  electric  furnaces. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  such  products  is  a  material 

called  carborundum,  a  carbide  of  silicon,  which  was 

obtained  by  Acheson  in  1893.     This  substance  is 

*nd  the11     now  generally  employed  as  an  abrasive  for  cutting 

un  orcir-  an<^  polishing  hard  substances,  being  well  suited  for 

boruoduD.  sucn  purposes,  since  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  the 

diamond.     It  is  manufactured  as  follows :  Granular 

coke  is  placed  in  the  form  of  a  conducting  core  tn 

the  centre  of  the  longitudinal  furnace  shown  in  Fig. 


Pic.  si.-  Manufacture  of  Carborundum—  Ache  son's  Free—, 

31,  directly  between  a  series  of  carbon  rods,  that 
are  connected  with  the  terminals  of  some  powerful 
source  of  electricity.  This  cpre  is  surrounded  by  a 
mixture  of  carbon,  sand,  sawdust,  and  common  table 
salt.  The  furnace  is  closed,  and  an  electric  current 
passed  through  the  core  so  as  to  render  it  highly 
incandescent.  Under  the  prolonged  influence  of  the 
heat,  a  combination  occurs  between  the  carbon, 
mainly  of  the  core,  and  partly  of  the  surrounding 
carbon,  with  the  silicon  of  the  sand,  a  carbide  of 
silicon,  or  carborundum  resulting.  The  scale  on 
which  this  manufacture  of  carborundum  is  carried 
on  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  ten  furnaces 
are  employed,  the  fire-brick  bed  of  each  furnace  be- 
ing 16  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide,  and  the  furnace 
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being-  2  feet  thick  and  8  feet  high.     The  general 
appearance  of  such  a  furnace  is  shown  in  Fig-.  32. 

Alternating  electric  currents  are  employed   forUiieo( 
heating  the  furnace  charges,  the  electric  pressure  be-  »u*™»tinB 
ing-  reduced  from  the  high  pressure  mains  employed in  r»Ibo- 
for  carrying  the  current  from  the  generators  by1"™™- 


Fib.  31.— Carborundum   Fur 


means  of  a  step-down  transformer.  By  the  use  of 
a  regulator,  the  voltage  can  be  varied  from  250 
volts  at  starting  to  185  volts  after  the  core  and  fur- 
nace have  become  thoroughly  heated,  thus  giving  a 
current  at  starting  of  2,000  amperes,  and  a  current 
of  8,000  amperes  when  the  furnace  has  become 
heated.     Each  furnace  takes  a  charge  of  about  1,000 
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lb.  of  core  matter,  and,  after  a  run  of  some  36  hours, 
produces  from  3  to  4  tons  of  carborundum.  After 
""a  complete  run,  the  furnace  is  allowed  slowly  to  cool 
for  several  hours,  and  is  then  gradually  uncovered. 
Besides  its  use  as  an  abrasive,  carborundum  has 
been  employed  to  add  to  steel,  in  order  to  ensure 
sound  castings,  it  being  possible  to  introduce  silicon 
in  this  manner  into  the  steel  without  the  danger  of 
contaminating  it  with  sulphur  or  phosphorus. 

Another  valuable  product  of  the  electric  furnace 
is  calcium  carbide.     This  is  produced  by  subjecting 


Fib.    si.—  Electric    Furruce    for   the    Manufacture  of  Calciun   Cm-bid*. 

a  mixture  of  lime  and  carbon  to  the  prolonged  ac- 
tion of  a  voltaic  arc  Various  forms  are  given  to 
thc™"uDr  sucn  Iurriaces>  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  33. 
Here  B  consists  of  a  crucible  of  carbon  or  graphite, 
which  is  attached  to  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  dy- 
namo D.  The  other  terminal  of  the  dynamo  is  con- 
nected with  a  large  carbon  electrode,  C,  that  can 
be  moved  toward  or  from  the  charge  by  a  screw 
threaded  shaft  g,  under  the  action  of  h.  The  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  carbon  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  furnace,  at  e,  and  an  arc,  produced  by  means  of 
an  alternating  current  of  5,000  amperes,  at  a  pres- 
sure of  25  volts,  is  caused  to  act  directly  on  the 
charge.  A  tap  hole  at  d  is  provided  for  running 
off  the  material  f rom  time  to  time.  Calcium  car-  Sinofpal 
bide  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  most  of  which  SSidT. 
is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  acetylene  gas, 
employed  for  producing  a  brilliant  light  when  burned 
in  air.  The  gas  is  liberated  from  the  calcium  car- 
bide by  merely  throwing  the  carbide  in  water. 

The  production  of  calcium  carbide  by  the  electric 
furnace  leads  all  other  of  the  electro-chemical  in- 
dustries,  so  far  as  the  amount  and  value  of  the  prod-  prod^uon 
uct.are  concerned.  It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  0caM^m 
250,000  horse-power  of  electric  current  is  employed 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  producing  this  sub- 
stance. The  total  annual  output  is  about  300,000 
tons  per  year,  of  which  fully  1-5  is  made  in  Amer- 
ica. At  the  Union  Carbide  Works,  at  Niagara 
Falls,  where  carbide  is  made,  the  entire  output  of  one 
5,000  horse-power  dynamo  is  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

Another  valuable  product  of  the  modern  electric 
furnace  is  graphite.     This  is  now  produced  in  large 
quantities  by  the  International  Acheson  Graphite 
Company,  at  Niagara  Falls.     As  we  have  already  fur^ra 
pointed  out,  it  was  long  known  that  the  effect  of  diction  lST. 
the  prolonged  action  of  heat  on  carbon  was  to  con- Sfi&iiy"" 
vert  it  into  graphite.     Mr.  Acheson,  under  whose 
process  graphite  is  now  being  produced  artificially, 
observed  that,  at  the  centre  of  the  core  employed  in 
his  furnace  for  the  production  of  carborundum,  a 
mass  of  graphite  was  formed.     In  order  to  obtain 
a  good  output  of  carborundum,  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  certain  adjustment  between  the  currents 
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passing  through  the  furnace  at  different  times  to 
mg  the  process  •  and  this  depends  an  the  resistance 

Of  the  core.      A* careful  study  of  the-  conditions tttr 
essary  to  obtain  this  adjustment  led  Mr.  Acheson  to 
devise  the  process  now  employed  for  the  production 
of  graphite  artificially.     His  process  is  based  on  the 
STSrhfch    *act  that  metallic  carbides,  when  decomposed,  in- 
iSS^pt-  variably  produce  graphite.     The  process  is  said  to 
STimed!"  be  based  on  three  United  States  patents,  one  oi 
which  is  for  the  production  of  pure  arc-light  car- 
bons, by  subjecting  impure  carbons  for  a  long  time 
to  the  heat  sufficient  to  volatilize  the  impurities. 
Another  patent  is  for  the  general  principle  of  ob- 
taining graphite  artificially  by  the  decomposition  of 
metallic  carbides,  and  hence,  consists  of  first  con- 
verting carbon  into  graphite  by  mixing  it  with  some 
substance  that  is  capable  of  converting  it  into  a  me- 
tallic carbide,  and  afterward  into  graphite  by  de- 
composing such  carbide.     The  third  patent  is  for 
the  use,  for  this  conversion  into  graphite,  of  sucVi 
natural  carbonaceous  materials  as  contain,  uniformly 
mixed  throughout  their  mass,  such  metallic  oxides 
as  are  capable  of  forming  carbides,  and  afterward, 
graphite.     In  view  of  the  prior  state  of  the  art,  it 
would  seem  more  than  probable  that  many  difficul- 
ties may  arise  in  broadly  sustaining  these  patents. 

The  process  is  very  successful..    Two  classes  of 
products  are  obtained;  viz.,  graphitized  molded  at- 
$£$3ti££  tides  of  artificially  produced  graphite,  in  which  the 
\  SSScinof1  conversion  is  obtained  by  subjecting  molded  articles 

\  cutoiL1     to  the  passage  of  the  current  while  so  stacked  in  the 

furnace  that  the  principal  heat  produced  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current  shall  be  limited  to  the  articles 
themselves.  The  heating  of  the  furnace  begins  at 
a  pressure  of  220  volts,  with  3,000  amperes  of  cur- 
rent; these  values  are  gradually  changed,    as    the 
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le  "AcouMtcon,"  ■  device   of   M    R.  Hutchison's.  consisting  of  ■   (.mill 
ached  n>  (he  cloihlnt.  colleen  rhe  sound,  which  The  earpiece   inienslflci 
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furnace  becomes  heated,  to  a  pressure  of  80  volts, 
with  9*000  amperes  of  current.  Twenty  hours  are 
required  to  convert  the  charge  into  graphite.  Ar- 
ticles so  converted  are  largely  employed  as  electrodes 
in  various  electrolytic  processes. 

Another  process  carried  on  at  the  same  works 
consists  in  the  conversion  of  carbon  in  bulk  into 
graphite.     Carbon  is  employed  in  some  such  form 
as  coal,  throughout  the  mass  of  which  a  small  ££$5^/ 
quantity  of  finely  divided  metallic  impurities  in  the  IJftSJk!"11 
shape  of  oxides  of  iron,  are  uniformly  distributed. 
Such  coal  is  often  found  in  clean-washed,  pea  or 
buckwheat,  anthracite  coal.    The  heat  necessary  for 
the  conversion  is  obtained  by  placing  the  coal  in  the 
furnace  around  a  core  of  granular  carbon  that  has 
been  partially  converted  into  graphite.    The  furnace, 
in  which  this  operation  is  carried  on,  is  lined  with  Su^m1*" 
blocks  of  carborundum,  a  substance  that  has  been  ii£5£e 
found  to  possess  very  high  refractory  powers. .    A 
furnace  requires  about  20  hours  to  convert  the  ma- 
terial into  graphite. 

The  extent  of  the  actual  manufactures,  based  on 
the  above  processes,  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  output  of 
that,  according  to  the  United  States  Census  report,  mificuiiy 
the  product  of  graphite  at  this  one  plant  at  Niagara  fSS. l" 
Falls  reached,  in  1900,  a  total  of  1,400,000  lb. 

Another  exceedingly  valuable  application  of  the 
electro-chemical    processes    employed    at    Niagara 
Falls  is  for  the  production  of  metallic  aluminium.  &!!?££. 
This  is  accomplished  by  several  processes,  conducted  £*un!cof 
on  so  large  a  scale  that,  according  to  the  United aluminium* 
States  Census  report,  the  amount  produced  in  this 
country  during  1899  was  6,500,000  lb.,  the  total 
yalue  of  the  product  being  $2,112,500.      Metallic 
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aluminium  is  produced  at  Niagara  Falls  by  the 
Pittsburg  Reduction  Company  at  two  works,  one 
of  which  is  situated  on  the  grounds  of  the  Niagara 
iotuy  Falls  Power  Company,  and  the  other  at  the  edge 
converters.  0f  j-j^  gorge  below  the  falls.  These  works  employ 
more  than  10,500  horse-power.  The  process  is  an 
electrolytic  one.  Consequently,  the' alternating  cur- 
rents furnished  by  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Com- 
pany must  first  be  converted  into  direct  current. 
This  is  done  by  taking  the  alternating  currents  re- 
ceived from  the  transmission  wires  at  a  pressure  of 
2,250  volts,  and  passing  them  through  step-down 
transformers,  by  which  they  are  reduced  in  pressure 
to  115  volts,  and  then  converting  them  into  direct 
current,  at  a  pressure  of  160  volts,  by  means  of  ro- 
tary converters. 

The  reduction  is  effected  by  passing  the  current 
through   a   number   of   reducing  pots,   containing 
Electro-     baths  of  fused  cryolite,  to  which  aluminium  oxide 
aluminium  has  been  added.     The  energy  of  the  current  is  ex- 
process,      pended  both  in  reducing  the  materials  in  the  reduc- 
ing pots  or  electrolytic  cells,  and  in  keeping  the 
charge  in  a  molten  condition.     Metallic  aluminium 
is  drawn  from  the  furnace  at  regular  intervals  and 
fresh  oxide  added,  the  process  being  a  continuous 
one. 

Another  valuable  electro-chemical  process,   also 

established  at  Niagara  Falls,  is  the  electrolytic  proc- 

castner      ess  for  the  production  of  caustic  alkali  and  bleaching 

Aik3i°  ytlc  salts.     This  manufacture  is  carried  on  by  the  Cast- 

ompany    ^^  Electrolytic  Alkali  Company,  under  a  process 

patented  by  Mr.  Castner  in  1894.     In  this  process, 

the  electrolytic  cell  consists  of  a  slate  box,  4  feet 

long,  4  feet  wide  and  6  inches  deep,  divided  into 

three  compartments,  by  means  of  two  partitions, 
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under  each  of  which  are  grooves.  These  partitions 
extend  to  within  1-16  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cell.  The  three  compartments  are  made  inde- 
pendent of  one  another  by  means  of  a  layer  of  mer- 
cury that  extends  tip  against  the  lower  part  of  the 
partition.  The  central  compartment  is  kept  filled 
with  pore  water,  and  the  remaining  two  compart- 
ments on  each  side  are  filled  with  a  solution  of  brine, 
or  chloride  of  sodium,  from  the  electrolysis  of  which 
the  metallic  sodium  is  obtained.  The  two  brine 
compartments  are  provided  with  numerous  anodes 
of  graphitized  carbon,  extending  through  the  sides 
of  the  tanks  to  within  about  an  inch  of  the  surface 
of  the  mercury.  On  the  passage  of  the  current 
through  the  brine  solution,  electrolytic  decomposi- otSfii lon 
tion  occurs,  metallic  sodium  being  liberated  at  the  SSfind 
mercury  kathode,  with  which  it  immediately  com-  plwde?!* 
bines,  and  the  chlorine  gas  passing  off  at  the  carbon 
anodes  through  rubber  tubes  connected  with  the 
tops  of  gas-tight  covers  placed  on  the  cells.  This 
chlorine  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bleach- 
ing salts.  By  automatically  and  continuously  tilting 
the  cell  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  automatic 
circulation  of  the  mercury  between  the  charging 
and  the  discharging  compartments  is  ensured.  The 
water  is  decomposed  by  the  sodium  alloyed  with  the 
mercury  in  the  central  cell,  while  sheets  of  iron, 
connected  as  a  kathode,  serve  to  liberate  the  hydro- 
gen given  off  from  the  caustic  soda  of  the  solu- 
tion. The  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  evaporated  to 
solid  caustic  soda.  Each  cell  requires  630  am- 
peres of  current  at  4.3  volts. 

Metallic  sodium  is  produced  by  the  Niagara  Elec- 
tro-Chemical Company,  at  Niagara  Falls,  by  the 
electrolysis  of  a  fused  caustic  soda,  carefully  main- 
tained at  a  temperature  but  very  little  above  its  melt- 
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of  metallic 
sodium. 


ing  point.  On  the  decomposition  of  the  fused  mass 
by  the  passage  of  the  current,  sodium  and  hydrogen 
^oduaio?  appear  together  at  the  kathode,  and  oxygen  at  the 
anode  In  order  to  prevent  the  reoxidation  of  the 
sodium  and  hydrogen  with  dangerous  explosions, 
a  gauze  or  screen  is  placed  around  the  kathode,  the 
meshes  of  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the 
circulation  of  the  electrolyte,  but  not  large  enough 
to  permit  bubbles  of  hydrogen  with  globules  of  so- 
dium to  pass. 

Another    electro-chemical    product    produced    at 
Niagara  Falls  is  an  artificial  corundum,  obtained 


Artificial 


corondum.  by  fusing  bauxite  and  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  then 
permitting  it  to  slowly  cool.  The  product,  which 
possesses  the  hardness  of  corundum  and  the  tough- 
ness of  emery,  is  employed  in  the  arts  as  an  abrasive. 


Still  another  electro-chemical  product  produced 
at  Niagara  Falls  consists  of  soluble  salts  of  barium, 
that  are  manufactured  from  the  insoluble  sulphate 
of  barium,  in  an  electric  furnace,  by  fusing  a  mix- 
ture of  barium  sulphate  and  small  quantities  of  car- 
bon. Barium  hydrate,  the  principal  product,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  white  paints,  in  sugar 
refining  for  recovering  sugar  from  dilute  solutions, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  water  employed 
in  steam  boilers. 


Manufac- 
ture of 
barium 
hydrate. 


Another  process  has  recently  been  established  at 
Niagara  Falls,  which  would  appear  to  be  of  the 
greatest  significance.  It  may,  indeed,  profoundly 
affect  the  world's  industries,  since  it  is  a  process  for 
the  production  of  nitric  acid  and  such  valuable 
atmosphere  fertj]jzers  as  SO(ijum  or  calcium  nitrate  directly  from 

the  atmosphere.     This  process  is  based  on  the  fact 
observed  by  Priestley,  in  1785,  as  well  as  by  Caven- 
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dish  at  a  later  date,  that  nitric  acid  may  be  directly 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of 
the  air  by  the  passage  of  electric  discharges  through 
it.  This  process  affords  another  of  the  many  in- 
stances in  which  well-known  processes  can  only  be 
conducted  on  a  commercial  scale  when  electricity 
can  be  cheaply  produced. 

The  process  is  thus  described  by  Professor  Chand- 
ler, of  the  Columbia  University,  of  New  York  City : 

"The  apparatus  consists  of:   A  nitrifying  cham- 
ber, which  is  a  vertical  cylinder  provided  with  ar-Chandlcr 
rangements  for  maintaining  a  large  number  of  elec-  uoihoCffia*" 
trie  arcs ;  a  motor  for  causing  the  shaft  in  the  nitrifier  ni£og<£.ic 
to  rotate  in  order  to  produce  the  arcs ;  a  motor-actu- 
ated blower  for  forcing  a  current  of  air  through  the 
nitrifier;  a  chamber  in  which  the  reaction  between 
the  gases  is  completed;  an  absorption  tower  which 
extracts  from  the  air  coming  from  the  nitrifier  and 
the  chamber  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  produced  by  the 
reaction,  and  a   10,000- volt  dynamo  driven  by  a 
2,000-volt  motor." 

In  the  experiments  which  Dr.  Chandler  conducted 
he  reports  that : 

"The  absorption  tower  was  thoroughly  washed 
out  and  the  dynamo  was  set  in  motion.  A  solution 
of  caustic  soda  was  allowed  to  trickle  through  the 
absorption  tower,  and  the  energy  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  arcs  was  carefully  measured. 

"The  experiment  was  continued  for  two  hours, 
two  and  a  half  minutes,  the  energy  consumed  during 
this  period  being  12,500  watt  hours,  equivalent  to 
12.5  kilowatt  hours. 

"The  product  was  carefully  collected,  measured, 
and  analyzed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
nitric  acid  or  its  equivalent  produced  during  the 
experiment. 
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"It  was  found  that  the  product,  which  actually 
consisted  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  soda,  contained 
the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  one 
hundred  per  cent  nitric  acid,  equivalent  to  1.785 
pounds  of  seventy  per  cent  nitric  acid.     (A  common 
commercial  strength  of  this  acid.)      Twelve  and 
oumatfof  five-tenths  kilowatt  hours  of  energy  produced,  there- 
prodSSmr  *ore>  l'7^S  pounds  of  seventy  per  cent  acid.     One 
nitric  acid  kilowatt   hour   therefore   produced   0.143   pounds, 
tncaiiy      One  kilowatt  per   year  would   therefore  produce 
1,253.5  pounds  of  seventy  per  cent  acid.     Assum- 
ing the  cost  of  energy  to  be  twenty  dollars  per  year 
per  kilowatt,  the  expense  for  energy  would  be  a  lit- 
tle less  than   1.6  cents  per  pound  of  seventy  per 
cent  acid.      The  current  price  of  this  acid  at  the 
present  time  is  five  cents  per  pound. 

"At  the  rate  at  which  the  acid  was  produced  in 
this  experiment,  the  yield  of  this  unit  of  apparatus 
would  be  8,766  pounds  of  seventy  per  cent  acid  per 


annum." 


The  nitrifying  chamber  employed  in  the  above 
process  is  shown  in  Fig.  34.  It  consists  of  a  cast- 
iron  tank,  in  which  a  vertical  iron  shaft  revolves  300 
times  per  minute.  On  this  shaft  are  placed  148  sets 
Description  of  wires  tipped  with  platinum,  which  are  caused  by 
of  process.  tk€  centrifUgal  force  to  stand  out  horizontally,  and 
so  be  brought  near  an  equal  number  of  similar  plati- 
num tipped  wires  that  are  connected  with  the  sides 
of  the  tank.  Each  wire  is  furnished  with  an  in- 
ductance coil,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  form  an 
independent  electric  arc  or  spark  across  the  air  gap 
between  the  two  wires.  The  current  employed  to 
produce  these  arcs  is  furnished  by  a  dynamo  at  a 
pressure  of  10,000  volts.  In  front  of  each  line  of 
points  is  an  air  pocket,  that  collects  the  air  as  it  is 
decomposed    by    the    electric    arcs,    and    leads    it 
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through  pipes  to  the  absorption  tower,   where  a 
shower  of  water  takes  up  the  acids  that  are  formed. 
Besides  the  enormous  importance  of  a  process  that  <•«« 
is  thus  able  to  obtain  an  indefinite  supply  of  a  fer-  orp.we». 
tilizer  so  valuable  in  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
world's  total  wheat  crop,  the  great  number  of  pur- 


.   34.~Nilri.ying  Chamber 


poses  for  which  nitric  acid  is  employed  in  the  arts, 
such  as  in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives,  arti- 
ficial coloring  matters,  the  production  of  celluloid, 
etc.,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  branch  of 
electro-chemical  manufacture  may  soon  become  one 
of  the  world's  leading  industries. 


Sonic  other 
electro- 
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Many  other  valuable  processes  are  employed  both 
at  Niagara  Falls  and  elsewhere.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  production  of  phosphorus  from 
natural  phosphate  rocks,  the  production  of  potassium 
prowiKs.  chlorate  from  potassium  chloride,  the  manufacture  of 
camphor  from  turpentine,  the  manufacture  of  bari- 
um carbide  and  the  cyanides  by  processes  similar  to 
those  employed  in  the  production  of  calcium  carbide, 
the  manufacture  of  ammonia,  the  direct  production 
.  of  oxides  of  lead  from  galena,  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  silicides  of  calcium,  barium,  and  strontium. 

The  silicide  of  calcium  is  a  substance  that,  like 

carbide  of  calcium,  possesses  the  power  of  liberating 

a  fixed  gas  when  thrown  into  water,  only,  in  the 

wSlnufd  case  of  silicide  of  calcium,  hydrogen  gas  is  liber- 

hydrogen    ate(j  jr^tead  0f  acetylene.     One  pound  of  calcium 

silicide  liberates  18.5  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen.  This 
is  of  especial  importance,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  thus  to  readily  fill  balloons  with  hydtogen 
gas.  The  silicide  of  barium  is  also  said  to  possess 
the  valuable  property  of  removing  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus from  molten  steel. 

To  the  preceding,  there  might  be  added  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid,  but  our  limited  space  will 
prevent  any  further  mention.  What  has  already 
been  given  will  amply  suffice  to  show  the  great  value 
of  electro-chemistry  in  the  practical  arts. 

In  all  the  cases  of  electro-chemical  decomposi- 
tion just  referred  to,  it  has  been  necessary  to  use 
the  direct  electric  current.  When  alternating  elec- 
tric currents  are  sent  between  two  insoluble  elec- 
trodes, through  a  solution  capable  of  being  electro- 
lyzed,  the  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  ions, 
that  are  alternately  liberated  at  each  electrode,  re- 
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combine  as  fast  as  they  are  set  free,  so  that  no  per- 
manent  decomposition    can   be   observed.      Under 
certain   circumstances,   however,   these  recombina-  SmtiSg 
tions  are  not  complete,  so  that  some  permanent  de-  reSr«Sur" 
composition  results.     This  will  be  the  case  where  p5£*£ent 
the  ions,  liberated  during  the  passage  of  the  current  25mj£fc 
in  one  direction,  are  capable  of  reacting  on  the  solu- tition* 
tion  to  form  insoluble  compounds.      Under  these 
circumstances,  the  compound  is  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  electrode,  and  is  no  longer  able  to 
recombine  with  the  other  substances  liberated. 


II 

THE    ELECTRIC    TELEPHONE 


CHAPTER   VI 

REIS,  BELL,  GRAY,  AND  DOLBEAR.    THEIR  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  SPEAKING  TELEPHONE 

"Is  there  anything  whereof  it  may  be  said,  see  this  is  new? 
It  hath  been  already  of  old   time,   which  was   before   us." 

— Eccl.  i.  10 

THERE  is,  probably,  not  a  single  piece  of  elec- 
tric apparatus  that  contains  so  many  elements 
of  the  marvellous  as  does  the  articulating  or 
speaking  telephone.     It  is  marvellous  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  construction ;  it  is  marvellous  in  its  op- 
Marveiious  eration,  combining  as  it  does  a  dynamo-electric  gen- 
ofthe  c     erator  driven  by  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  and  an 

speaking 

telephone,  electro-magnetic  motor  that  acts  so  as  to  exactly 
reproduce  the  spoken  words,  and  all  this  with  appa- 
ratus of  the  simplest  type ;  finally  it  is  marvellous  in 
the  simplicity  of  its  action,  being  of  such  simple 
character  that  it  requires  absolutely  no  training  or 
skill  for  its  use.  All  that  one  is  required  to  do  is 
either  to  speak  or  to  listen.  It  is  able  to  transmit 
any  language  that  is  capable  of  being  spoken,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  character  of  its  phonetic 
elements,  provided  a  fairly  clear  articulate  speech 
Practical  *s  employed.  It  will  operate  as  well  for  an 
ubiquity,  uncultured  savage  as  it  will  for  the  most  accom- 
plished electric  engineer.  It  should  not  be  a  matter 
of  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  advent  of  this  won- 

(94) 
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derful  device  has  to-day  almost  revolutionized  meth- 
ods of  doing  business.  By  its  aid  the  modern  busi- 
ness man  becomes  almost  ubiquitous.  He  is  able, 
with  a  velocity  greater  than  that  demanded  by  Puck, 
to  speed  along  a  particular  wire,  among  the  intricate 
network  of  wires  that  extend  in  all  directions  across 
a  great  city,  or  a  section  of  country,  and  to  enter  the 
office  or  private  room  of  his  correspondent,  obtain- 
ing almost  instantaneous  audience,  and,  transacting 
his  business  as  well  as  if  actually  present,  to  then 
shut  off  communication  and  return  to  his  office 
actually  instantaneously. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  speaking  telephone  has 
been  almost  as  marvellous  as  .the  instrument  itself. 
In  1882,  there  were  some  148  companies  or  private 
parties  in  the  telephone  business,  employing  some 
54,319    receiving  instruments,   and  using,   in  the 

-  _       .«  j.  Wonderful 

transmission  of  messages,  some  34,305  miles  of  con-  growth 
ducting  lines,  with  an  actual  outlay  of  capital  in- speaking 
vested  in  the  business  of  some  fifteen  and  one-half tc  ep  onc' 
million  dollars.  In  1900,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  its  various  systems 
included  about  1,500  exchanges,  with  1,080,000  sub- 
scribers, employing  1,254,203  miles  of  conductors, 
and  transmitting  some  2,000,000,000  conversations 
per  year.  This  business  required  an  invested  capital 
for  the  parent  and  the  sub-companies  of  at  least 
$300,000,000.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  above  figures  are  for  the  Bell  Company 
only.  During  later  years,  numerous  companies  have 
come  into  existence  that  are  entirely  independent 
of  the  Bell  Company.  Those  covering  a  part  of 
the  United  States  only  had  erected  exchanges  to 
the  number  of  2,750,  with  700,000  subscribers,  rep- 
resenting capital  invested  amounting  to  $150,000,- 
000. 
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So  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  the  use  of  tele- 
onc  teie-  phones  in  the  United  States  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
my  forty  ^is  century,  according  to  the  Census  Report  for 
{°^itant9  1900,  there  was  in  the  entire  country  one  telephone 
st*t«k  *n  use  *or  every  40  inhabitants,  while,  in  some  places, 
as,  for  example,  in  San  Francisco,  such  use  had 
reached  the  wonderful  total  of  one  for  every  12. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  telephone  is  now 
employed  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world,  and 
is  even  in  use  to  some  extent  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  wonderful  growth  of  this  marvellous  in- 
strument will  perhaps  be  better  appreciated.  Solo- 
mon's plaint  concerning  things  that  are  new,  referred 
to  at  the  opening  of  a  prior  chapter,  applies  with  spe- 
cial force  to  this  great  invention,  so  far  as  its  early 
history  is  concerned. 

Although  the  United  States  Court,  after  a  most 
prolonged  litigation,  awarded  the  priority  of  the 
invention  of  the  speaking  telephone  to  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  of  the  United  States,  yet  a  careful 
"study  of  the  facts  would  undoubtedly  appear  to 
of  opinion  award  the  credit  for  this  invention  to  a  German, 
courts  and' Johann  Philipp  Reis,  who  produced  an  instrument, 
tiffc  wo?id  called  by  him  the  telephone,  as  early  as  i860.     Al- 
torlt the11"  though  it  has  been  denied  by  some  experts  that  the 
e  ep  one.    ^.^  apparatus  js  capabie  0f  transmitting  clear  artic- 
ulate speech,  yet  equally  able  experts  have  sworn  to 
the  fact  that  not  only  would  apparatus  built  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Reis  apparatus  transmit  articu- 
late speech,  but  that  models  of  such  apparatus  that 
were  in  existence  long  before  Bell  claimed  to  have 
invented  the  telephone,  will  still  transmit  speech.    It 
jwill  suffice,  in  this  connection,  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing opinion  of  Prof.  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson,  from 
his  interesting  book,  entitled  "Philipp  Reis,  the  In- 
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ventor  of  the  Telephone."    The  Professor  is  refer- 
ring to  the  statement,  so  frequently  made,  that  the 
Reis  telephone  will  only  transmit  musical  notes.    He  i^^*' 
remarks  that,  for  such  assertions,  "the  one  reply  is  £^£5 
silence,  and  a  mute  appeal  to  the  original  writings  tiiepbo&e. 
of  Reis  and  his  contemporaries,  and  to  the  tangible 
witness  of  inexorable  scientific  facts.    All  the  most 
important  of  these  will  be  found  in  their  appropriate 
place.    They  amply  establish  the  following  points : 

"(i.)  Reis's  telephone  was  expressly  intended  to 
transmit  speech. 

"(2.)  Reis's  telephone,  in  the  hands  of  Reis  and 
his  contemporaries,  did  transmit  speech. 

"(3.)   Reis's  telephone  will  transmit  speech." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  well  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Edison,  who  invented  the 
famous  carbon  transmitter,  frankly  admitted  that  he  ^owicd^ 
was  started  in  his  invention  on  the  telephone  by  5?n"by  *"' 
reason  of  a  manuscript  translation  of  a  report  onRc,s' 
the  Reis  telephone;  that  he  was  aware  that,  in  the 
Reis  instruments,  "single  words,  uttered  as  in  read- 
ing, speaking  and  the  like,  were  perceptible  indis- 
tinctly, notwithstanding,  here  also  the  inflections  of 
the  voice,  the  modulations  of  interrogation,  wonder, 
command,  etc,  attained  distinct  expression." 

Prof.  Dolbear,  the  inventor  of  the  static  telephone, 
in  a  paper  on  the  telephone  read  before  the  Society  Doibear  on 
of  Telephonic  Engineers,  March,  1882,  in  referring  invention. 
to  the  Reis  instruments,  stated: 

"The  speaker  could  testify  that  the  instrument 
would  talk  and  would  talk  well.  The  identical  in- 
struments would  do  that,  so  that  Reis's  transmitters 
would  transmit,  consequently,  his  receivers  would 
receive ;  and  Reis  did  transmit  and  receive  articulate 
speech  with  such  instruments." 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  Moncel,  in  his  book  en- 
titled "The  Telephone/'  at  least  accords  to  Reis  the 
merit  of  being  the  starting-point  of  the  invention. 
He  says,  in  this  connection: 

"Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  just  not  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Reis  telephone  formed  the  starting- 
icknowi-  point  of  all  the  others;"  adding  these  pregnant 
Refsteu^  words :  "It  is  probable  that,  in  this  manner,  as  in 
th<?tunW  ^e  &reater  number  of  modern  inventions,  the  origi- 
SSepimiie  nal  inventor  obtained  only  insignificant  results,  and 
inventions.  that  jt  was  tke  man  wju>  grst  succeecieci  jn  arranging 

his  apparatus  so  as  to  obtain  really  striking  results, 
that  received  the  honor  of  the  discovery  and  ren- 
dered it  popular." 

But  it  would  be  both  impossible  and  unwise  to 
enter  any  further  into  this  controversy  in  a  book  of 
this  character.  It  will  be  interesting,  however,  to 
give,  in  some  little  detail,  a  brief  account  of  the 
early  history  of  the  telephone. 

In  a  memoir  published  by  Reis  in  the  "Jahresbe- 
richt"  of  the  Physical  Society  of  Frankfort,  for  the 
year  1860-61,  entitled  "On  the  Telephone  by  the 
Galvanic  Current,"  he  clearly  states  both  the  prin- 
Rcis's  clear  ciples  according  to  which  sound  waves  are  propa- 
"thfprta-  gated,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  waves  are  able 
tefeShoneT  to  carry  different  sounds  to  the  human  ear.  He  de- 
clares that  it  should  be  possible  to  transmit  such 
sounds  electrically.  He  points  out  the  fact  that  every 
tone  and  every  combination  of  tones  that  enters  the 
human  ear  causes  its  membrane  or  ear  drum  to  vi- 
brate, and  that  such  vibrations  can  all  be  rep- 
resented by  curves;  that  the  motions  of  these  vi- 
brations produce  the  sensations  of  sound,  and 
that  every  change  in  the  motion  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  change  in  the  sensation.     He  claims, 
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therefore,  that,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  possible,  at 
any  place  and  in  any  manner,  to  set  up  vibrations 
whose  curves  are  like  those  of  any  given  tone,  or 
combination  of  tones,  we  shall  receive  the  same  im- 
pression as  that  tone  or  combination  of  tones  would 
have  produced  upon  us. 

Reis  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  apparatus 
shown  in  our  Fig.  35,  as  follows : 


telephone. 


Fie.   35. — One  of  Reis's  early  forms  of  Telephone. 

"Taking  my  stand  on  the  preceding  principles,  I 
have  succeeded  in  constructing  an  apparatus  by 
means  of  which  I  am  in  a  position  to  reproduce  the 
tones  of  divers  instruments,  yes,  and  even  to  a  cer-  k*w* 
tain  degree  the  human  voice.  It  is  very  simple,  and  of  hi?ptlOD 
can  be  clearly  explained  in  the  sequel,  by  aid  of  the 
figure: 

"In  a  cube  of  wood,  r  s  t  uv  w  x,  there  is  a  coni- 
cal hole,  a,  closed  at  one  side  by  the  membrane  b 
(made  of  the  lesser  intestine  of  the  pig),  upon  the 
middle  of  which  a  little  strip  of  platinum  is  ce- 
mented as  a  conductor  of  the  current  (or  electrode). 
This  is  united  with  the  binding-screw,  p.  From  the  Transmit. 
binding-screw  n  there  passes  likewise  a  thin  strip  meSt.M  ro" 
of  metal  over  the  middle  of  the  membrane,  and  ter- 
minates here  in  a  little  platinum  wire  which  stands 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
strip. 
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"From  the  binding-screw,  p,  a  conducting-wire 
leads  through  the  battery  to  a  distant  station,  ends 
there  in  a  spiral  of  copper-wire,  overspun  with  silk, 
which  in  turn  passes  into  a  return-wire  that  leads  to 
the  binding-screw,  n. 

"The  spiral  at  the  distant  station  is  about  six 

inches  long,  consists  of  six  layers  of  thin  wire,  and 

receives  into  its  middle  as  a  core  a  knitting-needle, 

which  projects  about  two  inches  at  each  side.     By 

iS^iving    the  projecting  ends  of  the  wire  the  spiral  rests  upon 

instrument.  two  Midges  0f  a  sounding-box.     (This  whole  piece 

may  naturally  be  replaced  by  any  apparatus  by  means 
of  which  one  produces  the  well-known  'galvanic 
tones/) 

"If  now  tones,  or  combinations  of  tones,  are  pro- 
duced in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cube,  so  that 
waves  of  sufficient  strength  enter  the  opening  a,  they 
will  set  the  membrane  b  in  vibration.  At  the  first 
condensation  the  hammer-shaped  little  wire  d  will 
be  pushed  back.  At  the  succeeding  rarefaction  it 
can  not  follow  the  return-vibration  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  the  current  going  through  the  little  strip 
(of  platinum)  remains  interrupted  so  long  as  until 
tfye  membrane,  driven  by  a  new  condensation,  presses 
the  little  strip  (coming  from  p)  against  d  once  more 
In  this  way  each  sound-wave  effects  an  opening  and 
a  closing  of  the  current. 


"But  if  these  actions  follow  one  another  more 
rapidly  than  the  oscillations  due  to  the  elasticity  of 
the  iron  core,  then  the  atoms  can  not  travel  their 
entire  paths.  The  paths  travelled  over  become 
Action  shorter  the  more  rapidly  the  interruptions  occur,  and 
apparatus,  in  proportion  to  their  frequency.  The  iron  needle 
emits  no  longer  its  longitudinal  tone,  but  a  tone 
whose  pitch  corresponds  to  the  number  of  interrup- 
tions (in  a  given  time).    But  this  is  saying  nothing 
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less  than  that  the  needle  reproduces  the  tone  which 
was  imparted  to  the  interrupting  apparatus." 

The  appearance  of  the  transmitting  and  receiving  A 
instruments,  as  contained  in  a  prospectus  of  instruc-  g 
tion  prepared  by  Reis  to  accompany  instruments,  is  " 


represented  in  Fig.  36,  At  A  is  the  telephone  or 
transmitting  instrument;  C  the  reproducing  appa- 
ratus or  receiver;  B  represents  part  of  the  conduct- 
ing wire  that  connects  the  two  stations.  The  electro- 
magnet,   placed   on  the  side  of  the  transmitting 


Fife    37. — Yeates'n  Electro  magnetic  Receiver  far  Reis's  Telephone, 

instrument,  is  for  the  purpose  of  signalling.  As  re- 
gards this  apparatus,  Reis,  in  this  prospectus,  says : 
"Besides  the  human  voice  (according  to  my  expe- 
rience) ,  there  also  can  be  produced  the  tones  of  good 
organ  pipes." 
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One  of  the  Reis  telephone  sets  was  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Yeates,  an  instrument-maker  of  Dublin,  who  re- 
reeCc\ver.  placed  the  knitting-needle  electro-magnet  by  an  elec- 
tro-magnet mounted  on  a  sounding  box,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  37.  Yeates  exhibited  this  instrument  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Dublin  Philosophical  Society,  in  No- 
vember, 1865,  when  singing  and  words  were  trans- 
mitted. 

Leaving  now  the  question  of  the  Reis  invention, 
we  come  to  that  of  Bell.  Bell  filed  an  application 
for  a  United  States  patent  on  February  14,  1876. 
The  appearance  of  his  original  apparatus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  38.  This  apparatus  is  described  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  specification  as  follows : 


Fig.    38.— BcIPs  Original  Telephone.     This  form  was  employed  m  his 

patent  application  of  Feb.   14,   1876. 

"The  armature  c  is  fastened  loosely  by  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  uncovered  leg  d  of  the  electro-magnet 
?«cription  ^  anc*  *ts  ^^  extremity  is  attached  to  the  centre 
telephone.  °*  a  stretched  membrane,  a.     A  cone,  A,  is  used 
to  converge  sound-vibrations  upon  the  membrane. 
.  When  a  sound  is  uttered  in  the  cone  the  membrane, 
a,  is  set  in  vibration,  the  armature,  c,  is  forced  to 
partake  of  the  motion,  and  thus  electrical  undulations 
are  created  upon  the  circuit  'E9b,e,fyg.  These  undula- 
tions are  similar  in  form  to  the  air  vibrations  caused 
by  the  sound;  that  is,  they  are  represented  graphi- 
cally by  similar  curves.     The  undulatory  current 
passing  through  the  electro-magnet,  f,  influences  its 
armature,  h,  to  copy  the  motion  of  the  armature  c. 
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A  similar  sound  to  that  uttered  into  A  is  then  heard 
to  proceed  from  U 
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This  form  of  apparatus  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  able  to  transmit  intelligible  speech.  Bell,  him- 
self, said  respecting  it,  "The  results  were  unsatis- 
factory and  discouraging."  Consequently,  he  had 
a  modified  form  of  the  instrument  constructed,  which 
he  exhibited,  during  the  summer  of  1876,  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  Philadelphia. 

The  general  construction  and  appearance  of  this 
apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  39.     The  transmitter 


Fig.   39.— Bell's  Modified  Telephone,  as  exhibited  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  during  the  summer  of  1876. 


is  represented  at  A.    On  speaking  into  the  tube  T, 
a  to-and-fro  movement  or  vibration  is  imparted  to 
the  membrane  stretched  tightly  over  the  other  end  of 
the  tube,  and  the  small,  light,  permanent  magnet  ns,  telephone 
cemented  to  the  membrane,  as  shown,  is  moved  to- it  the*110*1 
and-fro  before  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet  M,  bxmmSmi 
placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  battery  E.    The  magnetic    l87*" 
flux  of  the  permanent  magnet  ns  is  caused  in  this 
way  to  empty  and  fill  the  coils  of  wire  wound  on 
the  electro-magnet  M,  so  that,  by  magneto-electric 
induction,  electrical  currents  are  generated  in  these 
coils.     Consequently,  the  currents   so  set  up  are 
alternating  currents,  and  change  the  direction  of 
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their  flow  in  exact  accordance  with  the  to-and-£ro 
movements  of  the  membrane.  Moreover,  the  inten- 
sity of  such  currents  corresponds  to  the  extent  of 
operation  fae  to-and-fro  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
apparatus,  alternating  currents  so  produced  traverse  the  con- 
ducting circuit,  and  reaching  the  receiving  end  of 
the  line,  produce  in  the  electro-magnet  of  the  receiver 
R  variations  both  in  the  strength  and  direction  of 
the  polarity  of  its  electro-magnetism,  thus  setting  up 
a  motion  in  an  iron  plate  or  diaphragm  placed  near 
the  pole  of  the  electro-magnet.  In  this  way  there 
are  reproduced  words  that  were  sung  or  spoken  in 
the  mouthpiece  at  T. 

In  the  specification  of  Bell's  first  patent,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  made : 

"Electrical  undulations,  induced  by  the  vibration 
of  a  body  capable  of  inductive  action,  can  be  repre- 
sented graphically,  without  error,  by  the  same  sinu- 
expianation  soidal  curve  which  expresses  the  vibration  of  the 
Son  of  his  inducing  body  itself,  and  the  effect  of  its  vibration 
upon  the  air ;  for,  as  above  stated,  the  rate  of  oscil- 
lation in  the  electrical  current  corresponds  to  the 
rate  of  vibration  of  the  inducing  body ;  that  is,  to  the 
pitch  of  the  sound  produced.  The  intensity  of  the 
current  varies  with  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration; 
that  is,  with  the  loudness  of  the  sound ;  and  the  po- 
larity of  the  current  corresponds  to  the  direction  of 
the  vibrating  body ;  that  is,  to  the  condensations  and 
rarefactions  of  air  produced  by  the  vibration." 

This  explanation  is  practically  the  same  as  that 

fioltityof  given  by  Reis  in  i860.     Moreover,  the  curves  em- 

Reb^    ployed  by  Bell  to  illustrate  these  principles  are  al- 

BeU-         most  identical  with  those  employed  at  an  earlier 

date  by  Reis,  for  a  similar  purpose. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
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ruary,  1876,  exactly  the  same  day  on  which  Bell 
filed  his  application,  Elisha  Gray,  of  Chicago,  filed 
a  caveat  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  for  "A 
new  art  of  transmitting  vocal  sounds  telegraphi 
cally."    Like  Bell,  Gray  modified  his  form  of  appa- 
ratus, and  greatly  improved  it  for  the  transmission 
of  speech.     This  modified  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  S?«tfilf?r 
40.     Here  the  transmitting  instrument  consists  of  on^e°same 
a  mouthpiece,  Tlf  into  which  a  person  speaks,  and  a  BefifiKhis 
receiver,  T,  at  which  one  listens.    The  transmitter  is  for^ten1?. 
provided  with  a  diaphragm,  Du  that  is,  a  circular 
plate,  formed  of  some  elastic  metal,  which  is  se- 
curely fixed  at  its  edges  to  the  larger  opening  of  the 
mouthpiece,  so  that  it  is  capable  of  vibrating  in  ac- 


Tjpr 


Fig.  40. — Gray's  Modified  form  of  Telephone.  Note  the  manner  in 
which  the  current  strength  is  varied  by  the  to-and-fro  movements  of 
the  diaphragm. 

cordance  with  the  complicated  vibrations  produced 
by  the  human  voice  in  speaking.  A  voltaic  battery, 
E,  grounded  at  G,  is  connected  with  the  line  through  JSjJJg^1 
a  conducting  liquid,  J,  and  through  a  metallic  point  {d^Ei. 
N,  connected  with  a  metallic  diaphragm,  Dx.  This 
liquid  substance  is  of  the  same  specific  resistance  as 
the  metal  point  which  dips  into  it,  and  is  incapable  of 
acting  chemically  on  such  point. 

When,  now,  a  speaker  talks  into  transmitter  Tif 
against  the  diaphragm  Dlf  the  diaphragm  vibrates 
to-and-fro,  and  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  will 
vary,  decreasing  as  the  diaphragm  moves  toward 
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the  liquid,  and  increasing  as  it  moves  away  from  it 
Consequently,  these  to-and-fro  movements  of  the 
diaphragm  Dt  vary  the  current  strength  which 
passes  over  the  line,  and  these  variations  reproduce, 
in  the  diaphragm  of  the  receiving  instrument  T,  all 
the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  transmitting 
instrument,  so  that  one  listening  at  T  will  hear  all 
that  is  spoken  or  sung  at  T\. 

During  the  autumn  of  1876,  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear, 

of  Boston,  made  a  great  improvement  in  telephonic 

Doibear.    apparatus,  by  means  of  which  it  became  possible  to 

employ  the  same  instrument  for  either  transmitting 

or  receiving  speech.    Dolbear  did  away  entirely  with 


t»r 


Fig.  41. — Dolbear's  Magneto- Electric  Telephone.  Note  the  manner 
in  which  the  transmitting  instrument  acts  as  a  voice-driven  dynamo* 
and  the  alternating  currents  generated  drive  the  receiving  instrument  as 
a  motor. 

the  voltaic  battery,  and  employed  permanent  mag- 
nets of  steel  at  both  the  transmitting  and  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  the  station.  The  appearance  of  this 
form  of  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  41,  where  the 
permanent  steel  magnet  N  S  is  provided,  near  one 
of  its  poles,  with  a  coil  of  insulated  wire,  and  this 
pole  is  placed  near  a  diaphragm,  D,  made  of  thin, 
soft  sheet  iron.  A  similar  apparatus  is  placed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  In  this,  and  in  some  of  the 
Dolbear's  preceding,  apparatus,  the  ends  of  the  line  are  repre- 
3JcSte°"  sented  as  being  grounded;  that  is,  connected  with 
telephone.  metajiic  plates  that  are  sunk  in  the  earth.  In  such 
case,  the  earth  forms  a  part  of  the  conducting  cir- 
cuit. On  account  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
telephone,  metallic  circuits  are  now  generally  em- 
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ployed  in  practice;  that  is,  circuits  in  which  a  con- 
ducting line  of  metal,  either  of  copper  or  iron,  is 
employed  for  both  the  transmission  and  the  return 
conductors. 

The  magneto-electric  telephone  affords  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  ease  with  which  mechanical 
energy  can  be  changed  or  converted  into  electric 
energy,  and  electric  energy  changed  or  converted 
into  mechanical  energy.     The  plates  of  soft  iron,  SSfiJ0"" 
placed  near  the  permanent  magnet  poles,  are  ren-  3322°* 
dered  magnetic  by  induction.     These  plates,  taken  tok£?onc  a 
in  connection  with  the  coils  of  wire  surrounding  *"££<>. 
the  permanent  magnets,  constitute,  in  point  of  fact, 
a  dynamo-electric  machine  that  is  driven  by  the 
energy  of  the  voice  of  the  speaker.     The  mechani- 
cal energy  of  the  sound  waves  that  strike  against 
the  diaphragm  causes  it  to  move  toward  and  from 
the  pole  of  the  permanent  magnet.     During  these 
movements,  the  coils  of  insulated  wire  on  the  per- 
manent magnet  are  filled  with  and  emptied  of  mag- 
netic flux,  so  that  E.M.F.'s  are  produced  by  induction 
in  such  coils  just  as  they  are  in  the  coils  of  wire  on 
the  armature  of  the  dynamo  during  its  movements 
before  the  poles  of  the  field  magnets.    But,  as  we 
have  already  seen,   any  dynamo  or  generator  is 
capable  of  acting  as  a  motor  when  its  circuit  is 
traversed  by  electric  currents.     Consequently,  the 
similar  combination  of  parts  at  the  other  end  of  the  living 
line  is  capable  of  acting  as  an  electric  motor,  so  that,  3tSfcto" 
when  the  alternating  electric  currents  transmitted  In&SJic 
over  the  line  wire  are  passed  through  the  coils  of  motor' 
this  electric  motor,  the  diaphragm  of  soft  iron  will 
be  caused  to  move  toward  and  from  the  magnet 
poles,  so  as  to  exactly  reproduce  the  movements  of 
the  transmitting  diaphragm  that  produced  such  cur- 
rents. 

vol.  ui.-e 
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In  order  to  render  this  clear,  let  us  take  the  case 

of  the  magnetic  telephone  and  circuit,  shown  in  Fig. 

42,  where,  at  each  end  of  the  line,  a  steel  bar  is 

provided  with  a  magnetizing  coil,  wrapped  around 

it  near  one  of  its  ends,  and  placed,  as  shown,  near  a 

diaphragm  of  soft  sheet  iron.    Now  let  us  suppose 

Son1^1*"    that  a  circuit  is  formed  of  these  two  instruments,  as 

Sa^etl    shown,  and  consider  what  will  happen  when  a  single 

telephone,  movement  of  the  diaphragm  occurs  at  either  end. 

Let  us  say  the  diaphragm  a  is  moved  toward  the 

magnet  pole.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  coils 

of  wire  on  the  magnet  will  be  filled  with  magnetic 

flux  from  a,  and  currents  will  be  produced  which 

flow,  say  in  a  direction  in  which  they  leave  the  coil, 

and,  passing  through  the  ground,  enter   the  coil  of 


T J 


Fig.  42. — Magneto-Electric  Telephone  and  Circuit.  Note  that  here 
there  is  no  voltaic  battery,  the  magnetic  flux  being  produced  by  the 
magnetism  of  the  permanent  magnets  and  the  amount  of  flux  passing 
through  the  coils  being  varied  by  the  movements  of  the  soft  iron 
armatures   or   diaphragms. 


wire  at  b.  Let  us  suppose,  moreover,  that  this  cur- 
rent passing  through  the  coil  of  wire  b,  increases  its 
magnetism,  and,  therefore,  draws  or  attracts  the  dia- 
phragm at  b,  and  so  causes  it  to  move  toward  the 
pole.  If  now,  on  the  contrary,  the  diaphragm  at  a 
moves  from  its  magnet  pole,  a  current  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  coils  at  a,  in  the  opposite  direction,  or 
will  now  leave  the  coil  and  flow  over  the  line,  and, 
passing  through  the  Goil  of  wire  at  b,  will  weaken 
its  magnetism,  and  so  permit  the  elasticity  of  the 
diaphragm  at  b  to  move  it  away  from  the  magnet 
pole.  In  this  way,  any  movement  of  the  diaphragm 
at  a  will  be  capable  of  producing  currents  that  will 
cause  exactly  similar  movements  to  take  place  in  the 
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diaphragm  at  b.    Consequently,  any  one  listening  at 
b  will  be  able  to  hear  whatever  is  spoken  at  a.    In  whkhethin 
actual  practice,  it  has  been  found  more  convenient  [StmSlnt 
to  place  both  transmitting  and  receiving  instru- operate8, 
ments  at  each  end  of  the  line,  to  employ  a  vol- 
taic battery  or  other  source  to  send  currents  through 
the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet  placed  on  the  re- 
ceiving instruments,  and  to  employ  a  metallic  circuit 
instead  of  a  ground-return. 

Both  Bell  and  Gray  appear  to  have  been  led  to 
their  inventions  in  the  telephone  by  reason  of  their 
prior  work  in  the  field  of  multiple  telegraphy.  Both 
of  these  inventors  had  devised  practical  means  for 
rendering  it  possible  simultaneously  to  transmit  sev- 
eral messages  over  a  telegraph  wire  by  employing 
currents  corresponding  to  different  sounds  or  tones 
on  the  line,  and  so  arranging  the  receiving  instru- 
ments that  each  instrument  would  be  able  to  respond 
to  only  a  single  one  of  these  tones. 

At  about  this  time  Edison  also  was  experiment- 
ing with  a  system  of  multiple  telegraphy,  and  among 
his  many  experiments  in  this  direction  he  employed 
a  Reis  transmitter,  in  which  a  drop  of  water  was  in-  how 
serted  between  the  platinum  point  and  the  dia-  be^his 
phragm.     He  employed,  in  connection  with  this  l£^Mti°ne 
transmitter,  a  variety  of  electro-magnetic  receiver, gat,ons* 
in  which  an  electro-magnet  was  provided  with  a 
circular  diaphragm  of  thin  sheet  iron.    At  first  Edi- 
son proposed  to  employ  various  conducting  liquids, 
into  which  a  conducting  metallic  point,  connected 
with  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm,  dipped,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Gray  telephone.    He  afterward  aban- 
doned this  method,  and  replaced  the  liquid  by  va- 
rious conducting  powders,  such  as  metallic  powders, 
powdered  carbon,  graphite,  etc    In  this,  as  we  shall 
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shortly  see,  he  made  a  great  improvement  in  the 
telephone. 

Several  inventors  have  followed  Edison  in  the 
SSI-phone  employment  of  granular  carbon  for  telephone  trans- 
transmitter.  mjtters  gucj1  transmitters  are  called  dust  trans- 
mitters. Their  general  construction  will  be  better 
understood  from  an  examination  of  Fig.  43.  Here 
BBB  is  a  wooden  box,  provided  with  a  cover  CC,  in 
the  shape  of  the  mouthpiece  shown.  A  diaphragm 
P,  of  platinum  foil,  is  clamped  at  its  edges  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  circular  carbon  plate,  N,  is  placed 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  platinum  plate  P  as  to 
leave  a  small  circular  recess  that  is  filled  with  the 


Fig.  43.— Dust  Transmitter  for  Telephone.  Note  the  position  of  the 
dust  between  N  and  P,  to  which  the  terminals  T  and  T"  are  respec 
tively  connected. 

granular  carbon.  The  battery  terminals  T,  Tlf  are 
connected  respectively  to  the  carbon  and  the  plati- 
num plates.  When  the  sound  waves  strike  against 
the  diaphragm  and  cause  it  to  move  to-and-f ro,  the 
resistance  of  the  granular  carbon  will  be  varied,  and 
will  produce  corresponding  variations  in  the  amount 
of  current  that  passes  through  the  line.  Conse- 
Action  quently,  there  will  be  reproduced,  at  the  receiving 
tranSfitter.  diaphragm,  movements  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  transmitting  diaphragm.  Besides  the  granular 
carbon  transmitter,  Edison  also  constructed  carbon 
transmitters  made  of  solid  buttons  of  carbon,  placed 
between  a  movable  and  a  fixed  diaphragm. 
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Dolbear,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  electro-magnetic  telephone,  devised 
a  form  of  receiver  in  which  the  movements  of  the 
receiving  diaphragm  were  produced  by  electro-static 
attractions  and  repulsions.  This  ingenious  piece 
of  apparatus  depends  on  the  well-known  fact  that 
similar  charges  repel  each  other  and  dissimilar 
charges  attract  each  other.  As  is  well  known,  in  the 
case  of  the  induction  coil,  when  a  battery  current  is 
sent  through  the  primary,  there  is  produced  in  the  SecS©^* 
secondary  coil,  at  the  moment  of  closing  the  pri-  &£&&* 
mary  circuit,  a  current  that  flows  in  the  opposite rccclver* 
direction  to  that  in  the  primary,  and  that  a  current 
is  similarly  produced  in  the  secondary,  which  flows 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  the  primary  at  the 
moment  of  breaking  the  primary  circuit.  When 
the  terminals  of  the  secondary  are  not  connected,  in- 
stead of  the  current  passing,  there  will  simply  be 
E.M.F.'s  produced,  that  will  cause  the  potential  of 
one  of  the  terminals  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
other.  In  other  words,  an  induction  coil  can  be 
employed  to  produce  electric  charges. 

Dolbear  employed  the  above-mentioned  principle 
for  the  production  of  an  electro-static  telephone  in 
the  following  manner:     Two  metallic  disks,  C  and 
D,  Fig.  44,  covered  with  a  film  of  varnish,  and  in-  construc- 
sulated  from  each  other  by  hard  rubber  or  other  suit-  S£££nof 
able  material,  have  an  air  space  left  between  them.  ci2ctro-r  9 
One  plate  only  is  left  free  to  move  under  the  influ-  tdephonc 
ence  of  the  electric  charges  on  the  two  plates.     A 
suitable  mouthpiece,  C,  is  provided,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.     These  disks  act  like  a  Leyden  jar,  the  air 
space  between  them  being  the  dielectric,  and,  like 
any  other  Leyden  jar,  may  receive  a  permanent 
charge,  and  act  like  an  exceedingly  sensitive  electro- 
scope.   In  practice,  the  two  plates  are  connected  with 
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the  two  terminals  of  an  induction  coil.  The  circuit 
of  the  primary  is  connected  with  a  telephone  trans- 
mitter of  any  suitable  type.  When  a  speaker  talks 
against  such  transmitter,  he  interrupts  or  varies  the 
current  through  the  primary,  and  thus  causes  an 
action  to  occur  in  the  secondary,  which  results  in 
variations  of  the  charges  on  the  plates  of  the  re- 
ceiver, so  that  whatever  is  spoken  into  the  trans- 
mitter can  be  heard  in  the  receiver. 


A  form  of  apparatus  produced  during  the  early 
days  of  the  telephone  by  Professor  Hughes,  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  rendering  faint,  indistinct 
Hu  h«-i  soun^8  distinctly  audible,  depended  for  its  operation 
microphone  on  the  changes  that  result  in  the  resistance  of  loose 
contacts.  This  apparatus  was  called  the  micro- 
phone, and  was,  in  reality,  but  one  of  the  many 
forms  that  it  is  possible  to  give  to  the  telephone 
transmitter.  For  example,  the  Edison  granular 
transmitter  was  a  variety  of  microphone,  as  was 
also  Edison's  transmitter,  in  which  the  solid  button 
of  carbon  was  employed.  Indeed,  even  the  plati- 
num point,  which,  in  the  early  form  of  the  Reis 
transmitter,  pressed  against  the  platinum  contact 
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cemented  to  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm,  was  a 
microphone.  In  all  cases  of  loose  contacts,  the  faint- 
est sound  or  whisper  causes  the  sound  waves  that 
impinge  against  the  loose  contacts  to  alter  the  resis- 
tance of  any  circuit  in  which  they  are  placed,  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  sounds  to  be  heard  in  a  telephone 
receiver  connected  with  such  circuit. 

The  loose  contact  of  the  microphone  may  take  a 
variety  of  forms.  The  form  first  given  to  it  is 
shown  in  Fig.  45,  where  a  rod  of  carbon,  E,  pointed 


at  both  ends,  is  inserted  in  small  holes  near  the  ends 
of  two  crosspieces  of  carbon,  B  and  C,  supported  on 
a  wooden  board,  A,  which  acts  as  a  sounding-board.  2,^5^, 
Conducting  wires,  a  and  b,  were  connected  respec- 
tively to  the  crosspieces  C  and  B.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, talking  or  singing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  sounding-board  could  be  heard  in  a  tele- 
phone receiver,  placed  in  circuit  with  the  microphone 
and  the  voltaic  battery. 

Another  form  of  microphone  is  shown  in  Fig. 
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46,  where  loose  and  imperfect  contacts  are  ob- 
tained by  a  number  of  nails,  c,  c* t  c,  placed  in  the 
position  shown.  Here  two  of  the  nails  are  connected 
with  the  terminals  of  the  battery  P,  and  with  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  telephone  T.  If  these  nails  are  bridged 
over  by  a  third  nail,  placed  across  them  as  shown  at 
<f,  speaking  or  singing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
nails  will  vary  their  resistance.  Any  one,  therefore, 
listening  at  the  telephone  connected  with  the  circuit, 
will  be  able  to  hear  what  is  spoken  or  sung  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  nails. 


Fig.  46. —  Simple  Microphone  Circuit. 

It  was  properly  regarded,  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  microphone,  as  a  very  remarkable 
Jo  hear  a  circumstance  that  the  instrument  was  so  delicate 
that  the  mere  walking  of  a  fly  over  the  sounding- 
board  of  the  instrument  could  be  distinctly  heard 
at  a  distance  of  many  miles.  Indeed,  by  employing 
a  powerful  battery,  the  loudness  of  the  fly's  foot- 
steps was  so  increased  that  some  observers  have  de- 
clared that  the  sounds  approached  in  loudness  those 
of  the  tramping  of  a  horse. 

In  addition  to  the  early  work  of  Reis,  Bell,  Dol- 

wo5fo?ne  bear,  and  Edison,  there  should  some  reference  be 

teno^'gh.c" made  t(>  th2tt  of  James  W.  McDonough,  who  filed 

an  application  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
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on  the  ioth  of  April,  1876,  for  what  he  called  the 
"Teleloge,"  or  means  for  transmitting  articulate 
sounds  from  one  place  to  another  through  the  me- 
dium of  electricity.  McDonough  was  one  of  the 
many  parties  who  were  included  in  the  famous  in- 
terference suits  with  Bell  in  the  United  States  Pat- 
ent Office,  for  priority  of  invention  of  the  speaking 
telephone.  The  suits  were  long  and  bitterly  fought, 
and  included,  besides  Edison,  Dolbear,  Gray,  and 
McDonough,  Berliner,  Blake,  and  others.  The  final 
result  of  the  interference  was  the  award  to  Bell  of 
a  general  patent. 

There  was  still  another  claimant  for  the  honors 
and  profits  of  the  invention  of  the  telephone;  viz., 
Daniel  Drawbaugh,  who  claims  to  carry  the  dateSmw-1 
of  his  invention  far  back  of  the  others,  but  we  have  baugh' 
already  given  to  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  art 
as  much  space  as  can  be  spared,  and  we  shall,  there- 
fore, content  ourselves  to  the  mere  reference  as 
above. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SOME    ACCESSORIES    OF    THE    TELEPHONE 

"The  difference  between  Edison's  carbon  transmitter,  and 
the  microphone  in  its  simple  form  as  constructed  by  Hughes, 
is  very  slight;  but  the  Edison  form  has  disappeared,  and  in 
the  same  way  as  all  magnetic  telephones  are  more  or  less 
imitations  or  modifications  of  the  original  Bell  instrument,  so 
all  carbon  transmitters  are  now  modifications  of  Hughes'  in- 
genious apparatus.  The  number  of  these  imitations  is  legion; 
but  most  of  them  are  modifications  without  much  practical 
value."— The  Telephone;  Preece  and  Maier 


Why  car- 
bon is  so 
valuable 
for  micro- 
phonic 
contacts. 


THE  telephone,  as  it  is  in  use  today,  in  this 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  almost  inva- 
riably employs  the  microphone  carbon  trans- 
mitter in  the  form  of  a  granular  carbon  or  a  dust 
transmitter.  Carbon,  first  employed  in  telephony 
by  Edison,  possesses  great  advantages  over  any 
other  substance  for  microphone  transmitters,  mainly 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  unlike  most 
other  substances  capable  of  being  employed  for  this 
purpose,  carbon  is  practically  unalterable  in  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  since  it  is  not  rusted  or 
oxidized  by  air,  as  are  most  of  the  ordinary  metals. 
In  the  second  place,  unlike  these  metals,  its  electric 
resistance  decreases  as  its  temperature  increases. 

There  is  even  yet  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
just  how  to  account  for  the  decrease  in  the  resistance 
wrboS  mi-  of  a  telephone  transmitting  circuit  containing  two 
contacts,  carbon  surfaces  in  microphonic  contact.  It  is,  how- 
ever, conceded  by  most  that  the  nature  of  this  action 
is  as  follows:  whenever,  under  the  influence  of 
sound  waves,  an  increase  of  pressure  is  brought  to 
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bear  against  the  carbon  contacts,  the  first  effect  is 
to  increase  the  extent  of  surfaces  in  contact,  and 
thus  decrease  the  resistance.  The  increase  of  current 
that  will  then  pass  through  such  circuit  will  cause  an 
increase  in  temperature  at  the  contact  surfaces,  and 
such  increase  in  temperature  will  still  further  de- 
crease the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  and  thus  still 
further  increase  the  strength  of  the  current  passing 
through  it  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  carbon,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  now  employed  in  practically 
all  the  great  commercial  installations  of  the  tele- 
phone 


Fig.   47.—  Bltke  Telephone  Transmitter. 


A  form  of  carbon  transmitter,  that  was  very  gen- 
erally employed  in  the  United  States  until  quite 
recently,  is  known  as  the  Blake  transmitter,  an  in-  Sj£' 
vention  of  Francis  Blake,  of  Boston.  This  transmit-  £'b 
ter  is  seen  in  Fig.  47,  in  front  and  in  sectional 
views.  A  metallic  ring,  B,  serves  as  a  frame  for 
holding  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument.  The 
diaphragm  C,  against  which  the  sound  waves  pro- 
duced by  the  speaker's  voice  strike,  is  formed  of  a 
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fairly  heavy  piece  of  sheet  iron,  and  is  firmly  sup- 
ported in  a  frame  against  a  rubber-  ring,  r.  Two 
damping  springs,  D,  D,  bear  against  the  surface  of 
the  diaphragm  in  the  positions  shown.  These  springs 
rest  on  small  pieces  of  rubber,  a,  a.  It  has  been 
found  advisable  to  employ  damping  springs  in  trans- 
mitting diaphragms,  in  order  to  prevent  too  great 
movements  of  the  diaphragm,  as  well  as  to  keep 
portions  of  the  plate  from  vibrating,  it  being  neces- 
sary in  order  to  ensure  the  best  operation  of  the 
instrument  that  the  plate  vibrate  as  a  whole.  An 
adjusting  lever,  F,  attached  to  a  spring,  /,  is  pro- 
vided at  its  lower  end  with  an  adjusting  screw,  G. 
A  small  bar  of  platinum,  e,  has  one  of  its  ends  rest- 
ing against  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm,  while  its 
other  end  terminates  in  a  blunt  point  that  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  back  electrode  e\  consisting  of  a  block 
of  carbon.  The  front  electrode  e  is  independently 
supported  on  a  light  spring,  c,  mounted  on  the  lever 
F,  but  insulated  from  it.  The  back  electrode  e  is 
set  in  a  brass  block,  G,  of  considerable  weight, 
mounted  on  the  spring  rf.  The  springs  d  and  c  tend 
to  oppose  each  other.  In  this  transmitter,  there- 
fore, both  electrodes  are  supported  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  move  freely  with  the  diaphragm.  The 
outer  electrode,  however,  on  account  of  its  weight, 
2£™cionf  offers,  by  reason  of  its  inertia,  sufficient  resistance  to 
tn^uaiuer.  ^e  small  and  rapid  movements  of  the  diaphragm 
to  produce  variations  in  the  pressure  between  the 
electrodes,  and  so  produce  changes  in  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit.  I  is  an  induction  coil,  whose  circuits 
are  connected  with  the  two  electrodes.  The  Blake 
transmitter  is  a  very  sensitive  instrument  It  was 
subject,  however,  to  some  difficulties  in  actual  prac- 
tice, and  has  lately  been  almost  entirely  replaced, 
especially  for  long-distance  transmission,  by  a  form 
of  transmitter  called  the  solid  back  transmitter- 
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The  solid  back  transmitter  is  another  form  of  the 
granular  carbon  transmitter.  Its  general  appearance 
is  shown  in  Fig.  48,  a  section  of  the  instrument 
being  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  and  the  S2pi£nek 
separate  parts  of  the  resistance  button  being  shown truumilt<'- 
at  the  bottom.  The  diaphragm  D,  receiving  the 
sound  waves,  is  made  of  a  sheet  of  aluminium,  is 
held  securely  in  place  between  two  rubber  rings,  and 
is  provided  with  two  damping  springs  f,  f,  as  in  the 
Blake  transmitter.  Two  blocks  of  carbon,  B  and 
E,  serve  respectively  as  the  front  and  back  electrodes. 


FlG.   48. — Detail*  of  Solid-back  Telephone   Transmitter-. 

B  is  immovable,  being  supported  in  a  heavy  metallic 
block,  W,  while  E  is  carried  on  the  face  of  a  metallic 
piece,  b,  furnished  with  a  screw-threaded  portion,  p', 
which  serves  to  connect  it  rigidly  with  the  centre 
of  the  diaphragm  D,  and  is,  therefore,  movable.    A 
mica   washer,   m,   sufficiently  large  to  completely  General 
cover  the  cavity  in  the  block  W,  when  the  elec-  "™^l 
trodes  are  in  place,  is  supported  on  the  enlarged ^^k' 
screw-threaded  portion  p  of  the  metallic  piece  b.  The  t[mn™mer* 
carbon  electrodes  are  of  slightly  smaller  diameter 
than  the  interior  of  W,  which  is  lined  with  paper. 
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There  is,  therefore,  a  fairly  considerable  space 
around  the  electrodes,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  space 
between  the  carbon  electrodes,  is  filled  with  granular 
carbon.  Any  vibration  of  the  diaphragm  D,  under 
the  influence  of  the  sound  waves,  is  transmitted  di- 
rectly to  the  front  electrode  E,  which  is  able  to  vi- 
brate by  reason  of  the  elasticity  of  the  mica  washer 
m,  the  back  electrode  being  stationary.  A  better 
general  idea  of  the  solid-back  transmitter  may  be 
obtained  from  the  sectional  view  of  the  instrument 
shown  in  Fig.  49. 


Fro.   «.— Sfciional   View  of  Solid-back  Telephone  Tianunitter. 

It  was  the  introduction  of  the  carbon  transmitter 
SSS5i-  tnat  practically  caused  the  change  to  be  made  in  the 
oldwHic.  practice  that  was  generally  followed  before  such  in- 
troduction ,  in  the  employment  of  the  same  character 
of  transmitting  and  receiving  instruments.  The 
magneto-electric  telephones  introduced  into  the  art 
by  Dolbear,  and  afterward  employed  by  Bell,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  42,  were  of  this  type,  so  that  the 
same  instrument  could  be  used  alternately  as  a 
transmitter  and  as  a  receiver.    Before  the  use  of  the 
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carbon  transmitter,  many  attempts  were  made  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  tones  reproduced  in  the 
telephone  receiver,  and,  although  some  of  these  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  fairly  great  increase,  yet  such 
increase  was,  as  a  rule,  more  than  offset  by  a  decrease 
in  the  clearness  of  the  transmitted  speech. 

The  use  of  the  microphone  transmitter,  of  course, 
necessitated  the  use  of  a  transmitting  and  a  receiv- 
ing instrument  at  each  end  of  the  line.    By  the  use 
of   improved    forms   of   carbon   transmitters,    the  Yt£w&£I? 
strength  and  clearness  of  the  transmitted  speech  JS^SsSm. 
were  considerably  improved.    But  there  was  another  Inuni<aUo,l• 
instrument  added  about  this  time  which  greatly  in- 
creased the  distance  over  which  it  was  possible  to 
transmit  speech.    This  was  the  induction  coil,  a  piece 
of  apparatus  that  is  now  invariably  employed  in  con- 
nection with  telephonic  transmission.     It  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  action  of  this 
important  accessory  to  the  telephone. 

Where  a  telephonic  circuit  employs  a  microphone 
transmitter,  the  operation  of  the  receiving  instru- 
ment is  dependent  entirely  on  the  variations  in  the 
current  strength  sent  over  the  line,  by  reason  of  why  the 
variations  in  the  resistance  of  the  microphone  con-  »ion 
tacts,  and  is  independent  of  the  strength  of  the  cur-  jj!?oS?!n 
rent  that  is  constantly  passing.     Even  in  the  most telcphony- 
delicate  forms  of  microphonic  transmitters,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  solid-back  transmitter  just  described, 
the  total  variation  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  the 
resistance  of  the  contacts  under  the  influence  of  the 
sound  waves  is  at  the  best  but  small.    For  success- 
ful operation,  it  is  necessary  that  this  small  resistance 
shall  constitute  an  appreciable  part  of  the  total  re- 
sistance of  the  circuit,  and  this  is  done  by  the  use 
of  the  induction  coil  in  the  following  manner: 
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The  total  resistance  of  a  telephone  circuit  em- 
ployed  for   fairly   long-distance  transmission  may 
amount  to  say  1,000  ohms.    The  greatest  variation 
in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  of  a  modern  micro- 
phonic contact  would  not  amount  to  more  than  say 
i  ohm.    If,  therefore,  a  microphonic  transmitter  be 
placed  directly  in  a  circuit  whose  resistance  is  1,000 
ohms,  and  is  able,  at  the  best,  to  change  the  resist- 
ance of  such  circuit  to  the  extent  of  but  I  ohm,  this 
A£2uS?e  would  only  amount  to  a  change  in  the  total  resistance 
ii,ignthclac"  of  the  circuit  of  t,t?v*  of  its  value,  and  the  decrease  in 
utsSKEF  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  through  the  line 
draft?}    would  only  be  iM*  of  its  value.     If ,  however, this 
Sum*"     transmitter  be  placed  in  a  local  circuit  consisting  of 
the  primary  of  an  induction  coil  and  a  local  battery, 
whose  resistance  need  not  be  greater  than  say  5 
ohms,  then  a  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
tacts of  1  ohm  would  amount  to  a  change  as  great  as 
yi  of  the  total  resistance,  so  that  a  change  of  }%  or 
20  per  cent  of  the  current  passing  in  the  circuit 
might  be  obtained.     An  induction  coil  will,  there- 
fore, permit  the  sound  waves  to  produce  a  much 
greater  variation  in  the  current  strength  passing  in 
the  line  than  would  be  possible  were  the  microphonic 
contacts  placed  directly  in  the  line  circuit. 

The  local  circuit  of  low  resistance  obtained  by  the 
use  of  an  induction  coil  is  shown  in  Fig.  50.  Here 
Ji^teun°ce"  P»  the  primary  of  the  induction  coil,  together  with 
B,  a  small  battery,  are  placed  in  the  low-resistance 
closed  circuit  shown ;  while  S,  the  secondary  of  the 
coil,  and  R,  the  telephone,  are  placed  in  the  circuit 
of  LL',  the  transmission  line. 

But  there  is  another  advantage  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  induction  coil.  By  rtiaking  the  number  of  turns 
in  the  secondary  circuit  of  the  induction  coil  much 


circuit. 
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greater  than  in  the  primary  circuit,  there  will  be  ob- 
tained an  increase  in  the  voltage  of  the  current  trans- 
mitted over  the  line.    This  permits  a  higher  E.M.F.  ^EfiSge 
to  be  employed  on  the  transmission  line,  so  that  the^Sm 
transmission  can  be  made  over  much  greater  das-  &[T£Sel 
tances,  with  the  use  of  much  higher  resistances  in 
the  line,  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.    Edison 
first  employed  the  induction  coil  in  telephony,  and 
made  this  great  improvement  in  the  art. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  the  magneto-electric  telephone  consists 
practically  of  a  dynamo  or  generator  driven  by  the 
voice  of  the  speaker,  coupled  with  a  motor  operated 
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Fig.  50.— Low-resistance  Circuit  containing  Microphone   Contact  and 

Primary  of  Induction  Coil. 

by  the  currents  so  produced.  In  the  art  of  telephony, 

as  improved  by  the  use  of  an  induction  coil,  we  have, 

in  addition  to  an  indirect  combination  of  a  gen- Stance*" 

erator  and  a  motor,  the  additional  feature  of  a  long-  JSnnSSf 

distance  transmission  system,  m  which  a  step-up8      nc 

transformer  is  ingeniously  employed  to  raise  the 

pressure  transmitted  over  the  transmission  line. 

Since  the  carbon  transmitter  merely  varies  the 
strength  of  the  current  passing,  producing  what  has 
been  called  an  undulatory  current,  whose  direction 
is  always  the  same,  its  strength  varying  with  the 
alternate  to-and-fro  motions  of  the  diaphragm,  it 
follows  that  undulatory  currents,  and  not  alternate 
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ing  currents,  pass  through  the  primary  of  the  induc- 
tion coil.     The  currents  produced  in  the  secondary, 
however,  are  alternating  currents.     Care  is  there- 
JSJISf10*    *ore  necessary  i"  tne  construction  of  the  induction 
TekSwne  c0^  *OT  telephonic  purposes,  to  properly  proportion 
§S2c2£  tne  lengths  of  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  in  or- 
*"'■        der  to  ohtain  the  best  results.     A  form  of  induction 
coil  employed  by  the  Western  Telephone  Construc- 
tion Company  is  shown  in  Fig.  51.     The  core  is 
formed  of  a  bundle  of  500  wires  of  soft  iron,  placed 
inside  a  fibre  tube,  provided  with  ends  at  E.     In 


I'm.  ;■-- 

other  words,  the  core  of  the  induction  coil  is  lami- 
nated. This  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
setting  up  of  eddy  currents,  which  would  interfere 
with  the  proper  operation  of  the  coil,  A  primary, 
consisting  of  about  200  turns  of  silk-covered  wire 
of  fairly  large  diameter  (No.  20,  B.  &  S.  wire 
gauge),  is  wound  on  the  outside  of  the  fibre  tube. 
Several  layers  of  oiled  paper  are  then  wrapped  over 
the  primary,  when  some  1,400  double  turns  of  a 
thinner  wire  are  wrapped  side  by  side  over  the  pri- 
mary. These  wires,  when  connected  in  parallel, 
have  a  resistance  about  equal  to  what  would  be  pro- 
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duced  by  a  single  length  of  No.  31,  of  the  B.  &  S. 
gauge.  The  resistance  of  the  primary  coils  is  .38 
ohms,  and  that  of  the  secondary  coil  is  about  75 
ohms. 

The  induction  coil  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  same 
box  as  the  transmitter,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Blake 
transmitter,  shown  in  connection  with  Fig.    47- 
The  resistance  coil  is  also  sometimes  placed  in  the 
desk  set  of  transmitter  and  receiver. 

The  voltaic  batteries  employed  in  connection  with 
induction  coils  are  of  various  types.  Some  form 
of  the  Leclanche  type  is  generally  employed.  Such 
batteries  possess  the  advantages  of  being  cheap,  of 
being  readily  kept  in  order,  only  requiring  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  water  to  replace  that  lost  by  evapora- 
tion, and,  moreover,  of  having  a  comparatively  low  %£££* 
resistance,  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  in  tele- battcrtes- 
phonic  practice.  Storage  batteries  are  also  employed 
extensively  for  telephone  work,  their  high  E.M.F. 
(2.2  volts)  and  low  electric  resistance  eminently 
fitting  them  for  this  work.  They  are  employed 
where  a  large  current  strength  is  required  for  oper- 
ating a  great  number  of  transmitters,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  large  central  stations. 

In  any  system  of  telephonic  communication,  some 
means  must  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
the  party  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  to  the  'phone. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  art,  a  common  vibrating 
bell,  operated  by  direct  current  from  a  small  voltaic 
battery,  was  employed.  As  the  distance  of  trans- 
mission increased,  however,  it  was  found  that  such 
batteries  were  unsuited  to  operate  distant  call  bells. 
This  has  led  to  the  almost  universal  employment  of 
a  hand-operated  magneto-generator ;  although  some- 
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Magneto- 
generator. 


times  steam-driven  generators  are  used.  Such  a 
generator,  connected  to  the  circuit  of  a  call-bell,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  52.  The  generator  employs  a  shut- 
tle-wound armature,  of  the  Siemens  type,  rotated 
in  a  bipolar  field,  formed  by  connecting  the  cast- 
iron  pole  pieces  P,  P,  to  the  poles  of  permanent  mag- 
net N  S.  No  commutator  is  employed,  alternating 
currents  being  applied  directly  for  the  operation  of 
the  call-bell. 
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Fig.  52. — Circuit  of  Magneto-generator  and  Ringer.  Note  the  posi- 
tion of  the  shuttle-wound  armature  between  the  pole  pieces  P,  P,  of 
the  permanent  horseshoe  magnet  N    S. 


Polarized 
bell  or 
ringer. 


The  call  apparatus  is  shown  at  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  figure,  and  is  of  the  type  generally  known  as 
a  polarized  bell  or  ringer.  It  is  provided  with  mag- 
netizing coils,  C,  C,  connected  directly  with  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  armature  A.  The  soft  iron  armature  A', 
of  the  call-bell,  is  provided  with  a  striking  lever  or 
hammer,  H.  This  armature  is  pivoted  in  front  of 
the  magnet  poles  of  C,  C,  and  both  the  armature 
and  the  cores  of  the  electro-magnet  are  permanently 
magnetized  or  polarized  by  means  of  the  permanent 
magnet  ns.  This  magnet  produces  south  magnetism 
in  the  armature  A',  and  north  magnetism  in  the  pole 
pieces,  the  two  coils  C,  C,  being  oppositely  wound, 
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so  that  the  passage  of  alternating  currents  through 
them  tends  to  strengthen  the  magnetism  of  one  pole, 
and  to  weaken  the  magnetism  of  the  other  pole.  The 
passage  of  alternating  currents,  therefore,  through 
the  coils  C,  C,  causes  the  polarity  to  rapidly  vary, 
and  the  hammer  H  to  be  rapidly  moved  between  the 
poles,  thus  sounding  the  bells  B,  B. 

The  high  resistance  of  the  many  turns  of  wire 
wound  on  the  armature  of  the  magneto-generator, ; 
which,  in  some  cases,  is  as  high  as  650  ohms,  makes  % 
it  desirable  in  practice  to  employ  some  device  for 
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Fig.   53. — Automatic  Armature  Shunt  for  Magneto-generator. 

cutting  the  armature  out  of  the  circuit  when  the 
generator  is  not  in  use.  There  are  many  devices 
that  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  At  first 
it  was  done  by  some  hand  operation,  but  it  is  now 
generally  effected  by  means  of  an  automatic  device 
generally  called  an  automatic  shunt.  A  form  of 
shunt  in  very  general  use  is  shown  in  Fig.  53.  Here 
a  gear  wheel,  G,  mounted  on  the'  crank  shaft  S,  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  move  freely  through  a  small 
fractional  part  of  one  rotation.  When  the  genera- 
tor is  at  rest,  the  line  current  entering  at  a  passes 
through  a  circuit  of  practically  no  resistance,  con- 
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sisting  of  the  crank  shaft  and  the  spring  O,  to  the 
other  line  terminal  a.  When,  however,  the  crank 
is  turned,  a  pin,  p,  rises  out  of  a  notch  in  the  hub 
of  the  gear  wheel,  and  so  draws  the  shaft  out  oi 
contact  with  the  spring  O,  thus  breaking  the  shunt 
path  of  low  resistance  around  the  armature,  and 
placing  the  latter  in  the  circuit. 


Pio.    S4-— M a gneio-ee iterator  for  Telephone  Call 

A  magneto-generator  is  shown  in  Fig.  54,  Here 
the  bipolar  field  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  three  per- 
manent horseshoe  magnets.  The  magnets  of  the 
call-bell  are  placed  near  the  top  of  the  box,  the 
striking  lever  passing  through  an  opening  in  the 


box  a*  shown.  The  appearance  of  a  magneto-beH 
ringer  is  shown  in  Fig.  55,  the  permanent  magnet 
employed  for  polarizing  both  the  cores  of  the  electro- 
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magnets  and  its  armature  being  shown  in  front  of 
the  two  magnet  cores. 

Where  the  telephone  is  placed  in  such  position  in 
a  house  that  the  people  may,  at  times,  be  too  far 
from  the  call-bell  to  be  able  to  hear  it,  an  additional 


i  call-bell  ia  of  the  a 


call-bell,  called  an  extension  bell,  is  employed.  Such 
a  bell  is  simply  an  additional  bell  placed  in  the  call 
circuit,  and  is  of  the  same  general  type  and  con-  KJSh0" 
struction  as  the  call-bell  already  described.  An  ex- 
tension bell  is  represented  in  Fig.  56.  An  exami- 
nation of  this  figure  will  show  that  it  is  similar  in 
its  construction  to  those  of  the  preceding  figures. 


F10.    S7-— Single-pole  Telephone  Receiver. 

Various  forms  are  given  to  telephone  receivers. 
Perhaps  the  greater  number  of  receiving  instru- 
ments employed  in  the  United  States  consist  of  a 
compound  permanent  bar  magnet,  placed  inside  a 
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shell  or  casing  of  hard  rubber.  The  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  receiver  is  shown  in  Fig.  57,  and 
the  general  construction  of  the  bar  magnet  in  Fig. 
58.  The  bar  magnet  is  provided  at  one  of  its 
ends  with  a  pole  piece  of  soft  iron,  on  which  a  coil 
of  insulated  wire  is  wound.      This  coil  generally 

prXcn?  consists  of  two  parallel  wires   (No.  38,  B.  &  S. 

bar  magnet,  gauge),  having  a  total  resistance  of  75  ohms.  The 
end  of  the  soft  iron  pole  piece  is  placed  near  a 
diaphragm,  consisting  of  sheet  iron  about  yfo  of 
an  inch  thick. 


Fig.   58.— Compound-bar    Magnet    for    Single-pole   Telephone    Receiver. 

Sometimes  a  difficulty  arises  in  practice  in  main- 
taining constant  the  distance  between  the  free  end 
of  the  soft  iron  pole  piece  and  the  sheet-iron  dia- 
phragm. This  arises  from  the  unequal  expansion 
between  the  metal  and  the  hard  rubber.  Various 
expedients  have  been  adopted,  which  have  reme- 
died this  difficulty. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 


TELEPHONE    CIRCUITS 


"Speech  was  made  to  open  man  to  man." 

— State  Worthies:  Lloyd 

SINCE,  in  all  forms  of  telephonic  communica- 
tion, where  microphonic  transmitters  are 
employed,  both  transmitting  and  receiving 
instruments  are  necessarily  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
line,  some  means  must  be  adopted  for  switching  one  • 
or  the  other  of  these  instruments  out  of  the  circuit 
when  not  required  for  use.  It  is  necessary  so  totem!/ 
arrange  matters  that,  when  the  instruments  at  either  «u-beito. 
end  of  a  line  are  not  in  use,  they  must  be  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  can  receive  a  call.  In  other 
words,  the  call-bell  must  be  in  the  circuit  as  long  as 
the  instruments  are  not  in  use.  Moreover,  since  the 
high  resistance  of  the  magneto  generator  would  in- 
jure the  sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus,  so  as  to  ren- 
der long-distance  transmission  impossible,  some 
method  must  be  adopted  that  will  automatically  re- 
move such  resistance  from  the  circuit.  This  is  gen- 
erally done  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  an 
automatic  telephone  switch. 

Many  forms  of  automatic  telephone  switches  have 
been  devised.  The  automatic  telephone  hook  switch, 
represented  in  Fig.  59,  is  in  very  general  use.  As  Automata 
represented  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  the  tele-  book  twitch 
phone  has  been  placed  on  the  end  of  the  hook 
switch  H,  thus  bringing  the  switch  into  contact  with 
the  conducting  piece  *,  and  breaking  the  contact 
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with  the  conducting  pieces  i  and  2 ;  while,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure,  the  telephone  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  hook,  and  a  spring,  not  represented 
in  the  figure,  has  pulled  the  hook  upward,  and 
brought  it  into  contact  with  the  pieces  1  and  2, 
breaking  contact  with  the  piece  3.  Let  us  inquire 
what  has"  been  effected  by  these  different  movements. 


r +!+B-s 

1| VVW-t 


L* 
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F10.  59.— Automatic  Telephone  Switch.     Hook  down  and  hook  up. 


We  will  suppose  that  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 

condition   stat*on  *s  ^at  indicated  at  the  top  of  the  figure, 
of  affairs    where  no  one  is  using  the  line,  and  where,  conse- 

whenthe  °.  ,    '  .«.•«■ 

telephone  quently,  the  telephone  is  hanging  on  its  hook.  The 
hook.  hook  switch  H  has  been  brought  into  connection,  by 
the  weight  of  the  telephone,  with  the  contact  piece  3. 
In  this  position  everything  is  cut  out  of  the  line 
except  the  magneto-generator  G,  and  the  call-bell  C, 
the  conductors  at  1  and  2  having  lost  their  contacts 


1! 

!: 
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with  the  telephone  switch.  Indeed,  if  the  automatic 
shunt,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  has  been 
employed,  as  it  is  in  practically  all  cases  in  telephone 
practice  to-day,  the  coils  of  the  generator  also  have 
been  automatically  cut  out  of  the  circuit.  Of  course, 
the  coil  of  the  call-bell  C  must  be  left  in  the  cir- 
cuit, so  as  to  leave  this  station  ready  at  any  moment 
for  an  incoming  call.  In  order  to  render  it  easier 
to  understand  this  figure,  the  open  circuits  are  rep- 
resented by  dotted  lines,  and  the  closed  circuit  by  a 
full  line. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a 
call  comes  in  from  another  station  over  the  line  wire 
L.    It  will  pass  by  the  armature  of  the  generator, 
through  the  automatic  shunt  circuit,  and  the  corre- SafllSt11 
spondent  at  this  end  of  the  line  will  now  take  his ph^Te1*6" 
telephone  from  the  hook  and  listen.    The  spring  now  ESm  h2>k. 
draws  the  lever  upward,  breaks  the  contact  with  3, 
and  makes  contact  with  1  and  2,  thus  bringing  about 
the  state  of  affairs  that  is  represented  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure,  the  dotted  lines  showing  that  the 
call-bell  and  generator  have  been  cut  out  of  the  cir- 
cuit, while  the  circuit  of  the  battery  B,  the  trans- 
mitter T,  and  the  primary  wire  P,  are  closed  for 
working  by  the  closing  of  the  contacts  at  1  and  2. 

Various  forms  are  given  to  telephonic  apparatus. 
A  very  common  form  of  transmitting  and  receiving 
instrument,  combined  in  a  form  called  the  desk  set, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  60.  Here  the  transmitter  isSlSi? 
mounted  on  a  swivel  arm  at  the  top  of  the  standard,  a^^tus. 
so  as  to  permit  its  height  to  be  varied  within  certain 
small  limits.  In  this  case,  the  transmitter  is  a  mi- 
crophonic transmitter  of  the  solid-back  type.  The 
automatic  telephone  hook,  by  means  of  which  the 
different  circuits  are  cut  into  and  out  of  the  circuit 
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as  above  described,  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  stand- 
ard with  the  telephone  hanging  in  position  on  the 
hook.  Where  sets  of  this  character  are  employed, 
the  call-bell  is  generally  situated  in  the  room  at  a 
convenient  place  on  the  wall,  or  at  the  side  of  the 
desk.  In  sets  of  this  type,  which  are  generally 
connected  with  central  stations,  a  generator  for  pro- 
ducing the  current  for  calling  is  located  at  the  cen- 
tral station. 


Trouble 

telephone 


Fid.  60.— Desk   Telephone    Set,    Consisting    of    Trinimitting    and    Re- 

We  have,  though  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
shown  in  many  of  the  figures  of  telephonic  apparatus 
circuits  where  a  ground-return  is  employed,  calling 
attention,  however,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  fact 
that  in  practice  the  employment  of  such  circuits  was 
undesirable.  We  will  now  point  out,  somewhat  in 
detail,  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  the  use  of 
ground-return  circuits.  Such  difficulties  consist  gen- 
erally in  various  noises  and  sounds  that  are  heard  in 
the  receiving  telephone.  The  telephone  is  such"  an 
extremely  sensitive  instrument  that,  in  many  cases, 
causes  which  appear  to  be  insignificant  may  produce 
great  disturbances.  Miller,  in  his  admirable  work 
entitled  "American  Telephone  Practice,"  from  which 
some  of  the  preceding  cuts  have  been  produced, 
thus  very  clearly  describes  the  causes  of  these  noises 
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in  the  case  of  a  telephone  circuit  with  a  ground- 
return  ; 

"Lines  so  constructed  were,  however,  soon  found 
to  be  subject  to  serious  difficulties,  chief  among 
which  were  the  strange  and  unaccountable  noises 
heard  in  the  receiving  instruments.  There  are  many 
causes  for  such  noises,  some  of  which  are  not  en- 
tirely understood.  The  swinging  of  the  wire,  in 
such  a  manner  as  .to  cut  through  the  lines  of  force 
of  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  or  the  sudden  shifting  SSycS1 
of  the  field  itself,  causes  currents  to  flow  in  the  line  SSSwi* 
wire  which  may  produce  sounds  in  the  receiver.  On  mS£E&? 
long  grounded  lines  the  variations  in  the  potential  of 
the  earth  at  the  ground  plates,  due  to  any  cause 
whatever,  will  cause  currents  to  flow  in  the  line. 
The  passing  of  clouds  or  bodies  of  air  charged  with 
electricity  will  induce  charges  in  the  line,  and  cause 
currents  to  flow  to  or  from  the  earth  through  the 
receiving  instruments.  Electric  storms  and  auroral 
displays  apparently  greatly  heighten  these  effects. 
These  noises  are  of  varying  character,  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Carty  well  describes  them  in  saying: 

"  'Sometimes  it  sounded  as  though  myriads  of 
birds  flew  twittering  by ;  again  sounds  like  the  rust-  in  *2nge 
ling  of   leaves  and  the  croaking  of  frogs  could  Seisin 
plainly  be  heard ;  at  other  times  the  noises  resembled  phone!*" 
the  hissing  of  steam  and  the  boiling  of  water.' 

"The  noises  due  to  these  natural  phenomena,  what- 
ever their  true  cause  may  be,  are  chiefly  annoying  on 
long  lines,  short  lines  being  disturbed  only  during 
heavy  electrical  storms.  This  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, with  the  noises  arising  from  the  proximity  of 
other  wires  carrying  varying  currents.  Telegraphic 
signals  can  be  plainly  heard  in  a  telephone  instru- 
ment on  a  line  running  parallel  with  a  neighboring 
telegraph  line  for  a  very  short  distance.    The  estab- 
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lishment  of  an  electric  railway  or  electric  lighting 
plant  in  a  town  using  grounded  telephone  lines  will 
IoH£hd0uec  always  cause  serious  noises  in  the  telephones,  and  if 
S^f**1"  the  lighting  current  is  alternating  the  use  of  the 
telephones  is  usually  out  of  the  question  at  night 
time  while  the  plant  is  running. 

"Disturbances  on  telephone  lines  from  neighbor- 
ing wires  may  be  attributed  to  one  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  causes:  leakage,  electro-magnetic  in- 
duction, and  electro-static  induction. 

"Leakage  may  occur  through  defective  insulation 
between  the  two  circuits;  or  even  when  the  in- 
sulation of  the  wires  themselves  is  practically  per- 
fect a  heavy  return  current  from  a  grounded  circuit, 
such  as  of  an  electric  railway,  may,  upon  its  arrival 
at  the  grounded  end  of  the  telephone  line,  have  the 
choice  of  two  paths,  one  through  the  telephone  line, 
and  the  other  a  continuation  of  its  path  through  the 
ground.  This  is  the  greatest  source  of  trouble  due 
to  railway  work,  on  grounded  telephone  lines.  A 
strange  fact  in  connection  with  this  is  that  the  noises 
in  the  telephones  do  not  correspond  with  the  fluctua- 
Teiephooe  tions  due  to  the  commutator  of  the  generator  arma- 
Sue  to*8  ture,  as  would  be  supposed,  but  to  the  movements  of 
folate,  the  armatures  on  the  car  motors.  The  tone  in  the 
receiver  is  an  indication  of  the  movements  of  the 
car,  and  variations  in  speed  may  be  clearly  noticed." 

Some  of  the  difficulties  above  referred  to  are  pres- 
ent even  in  the  case  of  metallic  circuits ;  for  example, 
the  disturbances  that  occur  from  neighboring  wires. 
It  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  inquire  more  par- 
ticularly into  their  causes  as  well  as  into  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  avoided. 

Crow-taik.       It  sometimes  happens  that,  during  conversation 
with  a  regular  correspondent,  a  faint  conversation, 
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evidently  between  people  that  are  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  line,  can  be  heard,  sometimes  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  be  understood,  and  at  other 
times  only  as  more  or  less  confused  talk*  These  ££32^ 
disturbances  are  generally  known  as  "crosswalk,"  SSSlS!1 
and,  as  suggested  in  the  above  quotation,  may  be""*1, 
due  to  any  of  the  following  causes :  leakage,  electro- 
magnetic induction,  and  electro-static  induction* 
The  troubles  arising  from  leakage  must  necessarily 
exist  in  the  case  of  all  grounded  telephone  circuits. 
They  may  even  exist  in  the  case  of  metallic  circuits, 
unless  considerable  care  is  taken  in  the  insulation  of 
the  lines.  Cross-talk  arising  from  electro-magnetic 
and  electro-static  induction  can  generally  be  prac- 
tically obliterated  by  the  use  of  metallic  circuits, 
provided  certain  precautions  are  taken,  which  will 
now  be  referred  to. 

The  actual  amount  of  electro-magnetic  and  elec- 
tro-static induction  that  can  be  produced  in  any 
telephone  circuit  from  the  influence  of  neighboring  Almost 
wires  is  very  small    It  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  aS^Si'i 
therefore,  that  at  the  best  the  amount  of  such  dis-  IT^Sc oi 
turbances  must  be  slight    This,  however,  is  far  from  S!S3i  £" 
being  the  case,  for  the  delicacy  of  the  telephone  is  so  reet>io£ 
great  that  an  almost  inconceivably  small  amount  U12*006 
of  current  is  sufficient  to  produce  clear  and  intel- 
ligible speech  in  the  receiver.    Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  the  telephone  in  the  desk  set  represented 
in  Fig.  60.    A  definite  amount  of  mechanical  energy 
must  be  expended  in  raising  the  receiving  telephone 
from  its  supporting  hook  on  the  switch  lever.    As- 
suming the  weight  of  the  receiving  instrument  to  be 
say  13  oz.,  and  that  it  is  raised  through  a  vertical 
distance  of  one  foot  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  ear 
of    the    party    listening,    then    if   all  this  energy 
were  converted  into  electric  energy,  so  marvellously 
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small  is  the  amount. of  current  required  to  produce 
clear  and  intelligible  speech  in  the  receiving  tele- 
phone, that  the  electricity  so  generated  would  suffice 
.  to  keep  the  receiver  continually  sounding  for  some 
240,000  years ! 

Ei«ctro-  **  was  at  ^^  t*me  Wfeved  that  the  principal  cause 
SIctto?"  °*  "cross- talk"  was  due  to  electro-magnetic  induc- 
pjIU^  tion.  Investigations,  however,  undertaken  by  J.  J. 
JJjgSSSt  Carty,  would  appear  to  show  that  electro-static  in- 
duction is  the  principal  cause. 

As  far  as  electro-static  induction  between  two 
neighboring  wires  is  concerned,  its  effects  may  be 
completely  avoided  by  placing  the  conductors  within 
lead-covered  sheaths.  In  such  a  case  any  charge 
SSnenoe*  communicated  to  either  of  the  wires  will  terminate 
wSed  on  the  outside  of  the  conducting  sheath,  and  so  will 
cab,efc  fail  to  charge  the  conductors  placed  inside.  Where 
bare  wires  are  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  overhead 
conductors,  some  method  must  be  employed  to  avoid 
the  effects  of  electro-static  induction.  Since  the  dis- 
turbances due  to  heavy  currents  employed  in  arc 
and  incandescent  lighting-  and  in  power  circuits  are 
mainly  due  to  electro-magnetic  induction,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  employ  some  method  that  will  protect  the 
wires  from  disturbances  produced  by  both  types  of 
induction.  This  is  accomplished  by  what  is  called 
the  transposition  of  the  circuit. 

The  transposition  of  telephonic  wires,  or  tele- 
phonic cross  connection,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is 
an  arrangement  of  the  circuits  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  the  effects  of  induction  by  crossing  equal 
lengths  of  adjacent  parallel  wires,  so  that  they  alter- 
nately occupy  opposite  sides  of  the  circuit  In  this 
manner  the  effects  produced  fay  opposite  sides  of  the 
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circuit  wires  neutralize  each  other.  The  transposi- 
tion of  the  conductors  is  effected  by  means  of  in- 
sulators provided  with  two  grooves,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  61.  Here,  as  will  be  seen,  the  two  circuit 
wires,  instead,  however,  of  proceeding  as  usual,  in  JSJfonof 
one  and  the  same  straight  line  from  the  end  of  one  ctJSHS!* 
pole  to  the  next  pole  on  the  line,  are  "dead  ended," 
or  connected  to  the  insulators  on  open  circuits,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  figure.  Small  cross  wires  are 
then  employed,  one  of  which  connects  a  with  d,  and 
the  other  6  with  c,  so  that  the  wires  cross  over  or  are 
transposed  at  these  points. 


Fig.  61. — Transposition  of  Overhead  Telephone  Wires.  Note  the  two 
grooved  transposition  insulators  and  how  the  line  wires  are  transposed 
by  their  use. 

In  practice  transpositions  are  made  every  quarter 
or  every  half  mile.  Where,  as  is  practically  always 
the  case,  a  great  number  of  separate  telephonic  cir- 
cuits are  suspended  on  the  same  pole  line,  no  twoNumberof 
sets  of  separate  conductors  that  run  side  by  side^gh^.c 
have  their  separate  wires  transposed  either  at  the  ^£51 
same  pole  or  the  same  number  of  times,  since,  were 
this  done,  although  their  circuits  might  be  non-in- 
ductive as  regards  their  own  wires,  yet  they  might 
badly  influence  neighboring  circuits.  This  difficulty 
is  avoided  by  making  the  number  of  transpositions 
twice  as  great  in  one  circuit  as  in  the  neighboring 
circuit.  By  twisting  outgoing  and  incoming  con- 
ductors together,  a  perfect  system  of  non-interfer- 
ing circuits  is  obtained.  This  method  is  always 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  telephone  cables. 
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In  telephone  cables,  where  a  great  number  of  sep- 
arate pairs  of  wires  are  employed,  the  separate  cir- 
cuits are  insulated,  and  each  pair  of  conductors  are 
twisted  together  and  placed  inside  a  lead  sheathing. 
Here  the  lead  is  slightly  alloyed  with  tin,  in  order 
to  decrease  its  tendency  to  corrode.     In  the  early 
bSUZt   history  of  telephony,  rubber  was  employed  for  the 
|H£2£.e  insulating  substance;  but  while  this  substance  an- 
££,!n;r    swered  admirably  so  far  as  its  insulating  powers 
£52£on<   were  concerned,  it  was  found  in  practice  that  its 
electro-static  capacity  was  so  great  that  it  has  been 
replaced  by  some  other  insukiuag  substances;  for, 
an  increase  in  the  electro-static  capacity  of  a  tele- 
phone wire  decreases  the  delicacy  of  its  operation. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  comparatively  low  electro- 
static capacity  possessed  by  air,  dried  paper  has  been 
employed  for  the  insulator  between  individual  pairs 
of  conductors.     At  first  this  paper,  coated  with 
paraffine,  was  aerated  with  dry  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Now,  however,  dried  paper  alone  is  preferably  used, 
kmSTted    the  conductors  being  either  separately  wrapped  with 
uieghone   a  gpira}  0{  paper,  or  the  two  wires  placed  parallel  to 
one  another,  with  a  sheet  of  paper  between  them,  and 
each  pair  of  wires  being  then  twisted  together.    In 
this  way  the  electro-static  capacity  of  the  telephone 
line  has  been  greatly  decreased'. 

Telephone  cables  are  either  strung  on  poles  or 
placed  in  underground  conduits.  When  hung  on 
wSJ!80**'  poles,  since  the  lead  cover  employed  is  too  heavy 
to  support  its  own  weight,  it  is  suspended  from  a 
steel  wire  or  rope,  called  a  messenger  wire,  tightly 
stretched  between  poles,  and  the  cable  supported 
on  the  messenger  wire  by  means  of  a  cable  hanger. 
A  cable  hanger  consists  of  a  hanger  and  hook,  con- 
fer, nected  with  the  cable  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig. 
62,  the  hook,  H,  being  supported  by  the  messenger 
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wire.  A  lead-incased,  paper-insulated  telephone 
cable,  such  as  is  employed  generally  by  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  is  shown  in  Fig.  63. 


Where  overhead  wires  are  connected  with  under-  abn 
ground  cables,  or  the  reverse,  some  special  provision  £w«  "^J? 


is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  moisture  from  enter- 
ing the  cable,  and  thus  injuring  its  insulation.     This 
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is  done  by  means  of  a  water-tight  box,  called  a 
cable  terminal  or  cable  box.  The  terminal  or  box 
is  generally  formed  of  iron,  and  is  supported  on  a 
special  pole  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  cable 
enters  the  box  either  from  above  or  below,  through 
a  brass  tube  or  sleeve,  that  tightly  fits  the  cable 


Fro.  64. — Cable  Terminal  or  Cable  Box  and  Pole. 

sheath,  to  which  it  is  soldered  by  a  wiped  joint, 
such  as  is  generally  made  by  plumbers.  Such  a 
cable  box,  placed  on  a  pole  and  provided  with  a  plat- 
form for  convenience  in  arranging  the  wires,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  64,  where  an  underground  cable  is 
connected  with  a  pole  line.  Each  metallic  circuit, 
or  each  pair  of  separate  wires,  is  spread  out  (fanned 
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out)  to  the  separate  terminals  provided  inside  the 
box  and  arranged  as  shown   in  Fig.  65,  which 
represents  the  inside  of  a  cable  box.     The  termi- „],"™  £' 
rials  of  each  of  these  circuits  pass  through  insula- 
tors   in    the    box,    the    openings    being    carefully 


FM.  *s.— Interior  of  Clbte  Head  or  Btt. 

made  water-tight  Fuses  and  lightning  arresters 
are  placed  between  the  circuits  of  the  line  and  the 
instruments,  in  order  to  ensure  protection  from 
lightning  discharges  or  other  abnormal  currents. 
Sometimes  a  cable  box  is  made  in  a  circular  form, 
and*  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pole.  In  such  cases 
the  separate  circuits  are  arranged  around  the  cir- 
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cumference  of  the  crown.  In  all  cases,  a  water- 
proof, metallic  cover  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
box,  after  a  piece  of  lime  has  been  placed  inside  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  moisture. 

Various  forms  of  lightning  arresters  are  em- 
ployed on  telephonic  circuits.      The  protection  of 

,  such  lines  from  high-pressure  lightning  discharges 
or  other  abnormal  currents  presents  many  diflicul- 

"  ties  in  actual  practice.  A  very  common  form  em- 
ployed for  the  protection  both  of  telephonic  and 
telegraphic  lines  from  lightning  discharges  is  shown 
in  Fig.  66,    Here  the  line  wires,  A  and  B,  are  con- 


Fio.  66.— Comb  Lightning  Arrester   (or  Overhead  Lines. 

nected  with  the  two  line  plates  that  are  continua- 
tions of  the  lines  at  C  and  D  respectively.  These 
plates  are  provided  with  points,  and  are  placed  near 
a  third  plate  that  is  connected  to  the  ground  by 
means  of  the  wire  G.  The  three  plates  are  insulated 
from  one  another.  Should  lightning  strike  the  line 
wire  it  will  jump  between  the  plates  in  the  air  gap 
between  the  points  and  the  ground  plates,  and  so 
pass  to  ground,  rather  than  overcome  the  im- 
pedance of  the  instruments  and  coils  on  the  line. 
The  three  plug-holes  represented  between  the  plates 
are  for  the  introduction  of  a  metallic  plug,  shown 
in  the  middle  of  the  plate  connected  with  the  ground 
wire  G.     The  insertion  of  this  plug  in  either  of  the 
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holes  between  the;  linp  plates  and  the  ground  plate, 
will  short-circuit  that  particular  plate  with  the 
ground.  If  placed  in  the  hole  between  the  two 
plates  connected  with  A  and  B,  it  will  short-circuit  ££™ oi 
the  instruments,  and  afford  an  excellent  means  of  JKJ2£? 
protection  against  lightning  strokes.  This  use, 
however,  is  highly  objectionable,  since  a  failure  to 
remove  such  plug  will,  of  course,  put  the  line  out 
of  use,  and,  if  this  line  be  a  party  line,  will  punish 
others  than  the  negligent  subscriber  who  has  failed 
to  remove  the  plug. 

Another  means  frequently  adopted  for  protection 
against  either  lightning  strokes  or  the  heavy  currents 
employed  on  lighting  and  power  circuits,  consists  in 
the  introduction  of  a  fine  fuse  wire  in  the  circuit  of 
each  line  conductor.  This  fuse  wire  generally  con- 
sists of  a  very  thin  lead  fuse,  mounted  on  strips  of 
mica  inserted  between  metallic  clips,  and  connected 
respectively  to  the  line  wires  and  the  instruments 
that  are  to  be  protected.  A  difficulty  arises  in  such 
cases  in  readily  obtaining  a  uniformity  in  all  the 
thin  wires  to  ensure  their  blowing  or  fusing  at  the 
required  and  predetermined  small  increase  of  cur- 
rent. 

Another  form  of  lightning  arrester  is  obtained  by 
taking  two  blocks  of  carbon,  and  placing  a  thin  strip 
of  mica  between  them,  these  blocks  being  slipped  in 
between   spring   clamps   connected   with   the   line  {££  hot- 
wires.    A  lightning  arrester  consisting  of  both  of  S^wiS™*" 
these  forms  is  shown  in  Fig*  6y.    Here  a  ponce- fufiC  w*re# 
lain  block  is  furnished  with  six  metallic  clips,  four 
of  which  are  vertical,  and  two  horizontal.     The  line 
wires  are  connected  with  the  two  vertical  clips  on  the 
upper  right-hand  side  of  the  block,  and  blocks  of 
carbon,  with  plates  of  mica  between  them,  are  con- 
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nected  with  the  horizontal  clips  on  the  lower  left- 
hand  side  of  the  block.  The  fuse  wires,  supported 
on  vertical  sheets  of  mica,  are  placed  between  the 
line  wires  and  the  carbon  blocks  by  connection  with 
the  vertical  clips  in  the  manner  shown.  The  verti- 
cal binding  post,  placed  between  the  two  carbon 
blocks  at  the  extreme  left-hand  side  of  the  figure, 
is  connected  with  the  ground  wire. 


Fio.  fi;.— Double-pole  Carbon  Lightning  Arrester,  with  double-pole 

In  the  case  of  underground  telephone  cables,  the 
cables  are  placed  in  conduits  provided  at  suitable 
under-      intervals  with  manholes,  in  order  to  readily  obtain 
conXiu  (or  access  to  the  cables,  and  to  provide  for  drawing 
te  egbone   mem  mroUg),  the  ducts.     In  order  to  lessen  friction 
in  the  introduction  or  removal  of  the  cables,  the 
ducts  between  successive  manholes  should  be  made 
as  straight  as  possible.     The  conduits  are  made  of 
various  forms.     Creosoted  wood  or  vitrified  terra- 
cotta is  frequently  employed.     The  latter  bas  been 
found  in  practice  preferable. 

The  circuit  wires  for  overhead  lines  are  made 
either  of  copper,  iron,  or  aluminium.     Since  the 
Admit-      distance  between  successive  poles  of  an  overhead 
copper  orer  line  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  tensile  strength 
telephone   of  the  wire,  iron  possesses  a  slight  advantage  over 
copper  so  far  as  first  cost  of  construction  is  con- 
cerned.     In  other  respects,  however,  it  is  vastly 
inferior  to  copper ;  for,  the  most  important  property 
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of  a  line  wire  is  it§  conducting  power,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  order  to  make  the  conducting  power 
of  iron  equal  to  that,  of  copper,  it  would  require 
the  iron  wire  to  have  a?  area  of  cross-section  nearly 
seven  times  that  of  the  copper.  This  would  necessi- 
tate a  marked  increase  in  the  electro-static  capacity 
of  die  iron  conductor,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a 
serious  objection.  The  resistance  of  the  line  wires 
or  conductors  for  such  circuits  is  conveniently  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  what  is  called  their  weight-per- 
mile-ohm,  or  the  weight  of  a  conductor  one  mile  in 
length,  and  of  such  a  uniform  area  of  cross-section 
as  would  give  it  a.  resistance  of  one  ohm.  Here,  of 
course,  the  smaller  the  weight-per-mile-ohm,  the 
greater  will  be  the  conductivity  of  the  conductor. 

Since  iron  wire  corrodes  rapidly  when  exposed 
to  air,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  its  surface  in  some 
way  when  used  for  overhead  conductors.  One  of 
the  best  means  for  doing  this  consists  in  coating  the 
wire  with  zinc  or  galvanizing  it  The  following 
method  is  proposed  by  Miller,  to  determine  whether  S«£^ 
or  not  a  sufficiently  thick  layer  of  zinc  has  been 
placed  on  the  wire  during  the  galvanizing  process : 
Select  several  samples  of  the  wire  at  random,  and 
immerse  them  in  a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate for  70  seconds  each.  Then  remove  the  wires 
and  wipe  each  clean  with  a  cloth.  Repeat  this  four 
times.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  immersion,  the 
wire  appears  black,  as  it  did  at  the  end  of  the  first 
immersion,  the  zinc  has  not  all  been  removed,  and 
the  galvanizing  has  been  properly  effected.  If,  how- 
ever, the  wire  has  a  copper  color,  either  over  its 
entire  surface,  or  in  parts,  it  shows  that  the  zinc  has 
been  eaten  away,  and  that  the  coating  of  zinc  is 
insufficient.  The  wire  should,  therefore,  be  re- 
jected. 
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CHAPTER   IX 


TELEPHONE     SWITCHBOARDS.       -CENTRAL     STATIONS 


"Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  telephone  exchange  man- 
ager than  the  switch-board.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  central  sun, 
around  which  all  his  other  apparatus  revolve." — Practical  In- 
formation for  Telephonists:  Thomas  Lock  wood 

HE  object  of  the  telephone  is  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  a  number  of  different 
people  in  various  parts  of  a  city  or  various 
sections  of  country.  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this, 
some  form  of  telephone  exchange  or  central  station 
fo^Swtrai  must  be  employed,  by  means  of  which  any  subscriber 
*!3ft!F*  or  telephone  user,  who  is  connected  with  a  system, 
can  be  placed  in  direct  communication  with  any 
other  subscriber  or  telephone  user  connected  with 
the  same  system.  In  order  to  do  this,  all  the  vari- 
ous telephone  lines,  that  are  either  metallic  or 
grounded,  radiate  in  various  directions  from  the 
exchange  or  central  station  to  the  different  subscrib- 
ers. At  the  central  station  all  these  wires  are  con- 
nected to  a  form  of  apparatus  called  a  switchboard. 


Part  of 

a  small 
telephone 
exchange 
switch- 
board. 


Since,  in  a  metallic  circuit,  a  double  set  of  line 
wires  pass  from  each  subscriber  to  the  switchboard 
at  a  central  station,  these,  together  with  the  wires 
necessary  for  the  operator  to  receive  and  answer 
calls,  and  to  connect  various  subscribers  together, 
make  such  a  switchboard  an  exceedingly  complex 
piece  of  electric  apparatus.  For  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, however,  we  will  take  the  case  of  two  sub- 
scribers only,  in  a  small  telephone  exchange,  and, 
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in  order  to  make  the  matter  still  simpler,  will  sup- 
pose the  circuit  to  be  furnished  with  ground-return 
conductors ;  that  is,  to  have  one  end  of  the  circuits 
grounded.  Such  simplified  switchboard  connections 
are  shown  in  Fig.  68. 


Mf  '0 
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Flo.  68. — Part  of  a  Central  Station  Switchboard  for  a  small  Telephone 

Station. 


Two  different  subscribers'  lines  only  enter  the  sta- 
tion, and  are  connected  with  what  are  called  line 
jacks,  which  consist  of  a  form  of  spring  contact, 
placed  back  of  the  switchboard,  and  provided  each  fJSSf ' 
with  a  hole  immediately  in  front  of  the  switchboard  SirSSir- 
for  the  insertion  of  a  plug  connected  with  a  cord?££i£|i 
circuit.     A  separate  spring-jack  is  placed  on  the 
switchboard   for  every  separate  subscriber.      The 
insertion  of  a  plug  into  a  particular  spring-jack  will 
connect  the  circuit  of  the  plug  with  the  line  of  that 
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particular  subscriber.  There  is  connected  with  each 
subscriber's  line  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus, 
called  a  line  drop,  which  is  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  the  attention  of  the  operator  to  the 
fact  that  a  call  has  arrived  from  a  certain  sub- 
scriber's line,  the  particular  line  being  indicated  by 
the  falling  of  a  shutter,  on  which  is  displayed  the 
number  of  the  calling  line.  The  release  of  this 
shutter  is  effected  by  the  movement  of  the  armature 
of  an  electro-magnet,  through  whose  coils  the  call- 
ing current  passes.  The  operator's  receiver  is  rep- 
resented at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  by  R.  Her 
*sS»ntn7  transmitter  T  is  placed  in  the  local  circuit  of  the 
battery  B,  and  the  primary  p  of  the  induction  coil, 
whose  secondary  j  forms  a  part  of  the  circuit  of  the 
receiver  R.  Keys  K,  K',  K",  a  magnetic  generator, 
plugs  P  and  P',  with  their  cords  c  and  c',  weighted 
at  W,  W,  are  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  secondary 
s,  and  connected  to  the  ground  at  G. 

Supposing   now   that   a   call   comes   in  over  a 
subscriber's  line,  as  indicated  by  the  dropping  of 
the  shutter  of  one  of  the  line  drops  or  annunciators. 
The  operator  now  takes  up  the  plug  P*,  and  inserts 
it  into  the  particular  line  jack  whose  number  corre- 
rameotag  sponds  with  the  number  displayed  on  the  line  drop, 
I? tiwr^S8  thus  connecting  the  circuit  of  the  exchange  with 
Mtephone   tWs  line.     Then,  moving  the  lever  of  the  key  K*,  so 
dnrult*      that  its  spring  makes  contact  with  the  stop  below, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  she  thus  connects  her  in- 
struments with  the  circuit  of  the  calling  line,  and 
listening  at  her  'phone,  which,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, is  almost  always  held  to  her  ear  by  a  head- 
band, she  speaks  into  her  transmitter,  and  asks 
"What  number  ?"    On  learning  the  particular  num- 
ber desired,  she  now  takes  up  the  other  plug  P, 
and  inserts  it  in  the  line  jack  of  the  desired  number, 
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and  thus  completes  the  connection  from  the  ground 
at  the  central  station,  through  the  generator,  key  K, 
cord  c,  plug  P,  and  the  particular  line  jack  called 
for,  with  the  calling  subscriber.  Should  the  opera- 
tor desire  to  "listen  in,"  so  as  to  ascertain  whether 
the  subscribers  have  completed  their  conversation,  she 
merely  depresses  the  key  K",  thus  throwing  her  tele- 
phone into  a  branch  circuit  between  the  two  sub- 
scribers. K',  when  so  desired,  may  be  used  to 
connect  the  generator  of  the  line  connected  with  the 
Plug  F.. 


Flo.    69. — Switchboard   Suitable  for  small   Iiolited  Telephone   Station. 

The  clearing-out  drop  is  an  electro-magnetic  ap- 
paratus similar  to  the  line  drop,  which  is  employed 
in  order  to  notify  the  operator  when  either  of  the«™m™p 
subscribers  is  through  with  their  conversation,  ordator. 
rings  off;  that  is,  sends  a  current  from  the  generator 
through  the  coils  of  the  magnets,  thus  causing  its 
shutter  to  drop. 

A  metallic  circuit  switchboard  is  arranged  prac- 
tically  in  the  same  manner.     Here,  however,  me-j™*f« 
tallic-return  is  employed  in  place  of  the  ground-  j^1**"1 
return.     Without  going  into  further  detailed  de-^™™ 
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scription  of  the  switchboard,  it  will  suffice  to  call 
attention  to  the  switchboard  suitable  for  a  small, 
isolated  exchange,  represented  in  Fig.  69.  Al- 
though this  switchboard  differs  in  some  respects 
from  that  described  in  connection  with  Fig.  68, 
yet  it  will  show  in  general  the  manner  in  which  such 
outdropt.  connections  are  carried  out  in  the  switchboard  of 
Fig.  69.  There  are  100  line-drops  or  electro- 
magnetic annunciators  d,  d,  d,  d,  arranged  in  ten 
rows  of  ten  each.  Below  these  are  placed  120 
spring- jacks  /,  /,  /,  /,  arranged  in  six  rows  of  twenty 
each.  Immediately  below  the  spring-jacks  is  a  sin- 
gle row  of  *ten  drops,  the  clearing-out  drops,  that 
are  only  connected  in  the  circuit  when  the  two  sub- 
scribers are  connected  for  conversation.  When  the 
subscribers  have  completed  their  conversation,  a 
current  is  sent  from  either  end  of  the  line  through 
the-  coils  of  the  clearing-out  drop,  thus  indicating 
the  completion  of  the  conversation.  In  the  particu- 
.  lar  case  shown  in  the  figure,  the  four  pairs  of  cords, 
counting  from  the  left,  are  so  inserted  in  the  jacks 
as  to  connect  subscribers  5  and  78. 

A  somewhat  similar  form  of  switchboard  is  shown 
in  Fig.  70.  There  are  only  50  electro-magnetic 
drops  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  board,  and  50 
spring- jacks  placed  below  them.  Six  pairs  of  cords 
connected  with  six  annunciators,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and 
F,  are  placed  above  the  spring- jades. 

In  the  early  forms  of  electro-magnetic  drops  it 
was  necessary  to  reset  the  drops  by  hand.  This  re- 
mforing  quired  both  time  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
ator*drop&  operator,  and,  therefore,  decreased  the  number  of 
subscribers  that  one  operator  could  satisfactorily 
take  care  of.  In  later  improved  forms,  the  resetting 
of  the  drop  is  effected  automatically  by  means  of  a 
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second  electro-magnet,  whose  coil,  called  the  restor- 
ing coil,  is  placed  in  a  local  circuit  containing  a  bat- 
tery, and  this  circuit  is  closed  by  the  insertion  of  the 
plug  into  the  jack  of  the  line  belonging  to  that  drop. 

In  another  form  of  signal,  which  is  coming  into 
general  use,  especially  in  large  stations,  the  electro- 


ns.  70. — Private  Exchange  Telephone   Switchboard. 

magnetic  drop  is  replaced  by  a  small  incandescent 
electric  lamp,  which  lights  up  on  the  arrival  of  a  call 
from  a  distant  station,  thus  notifying  the  operator  i?"™bn0™ 
that  connection  is  desired.  Similarly,  the  extin- l,,n 
guishment  of  such  a  lamp  indicates  that  the  con- 
versation ts  over.  Such  signals  are  called  luminous 
signals.  These  are  found  in  practice  to  be  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  electro-magnetic  signals. 


electro- 
magnetic 
annunci- 
ators. 
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Their  advantages  arise  from  many  causes.     In  the 
first  place,  the  luminous  signal  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  operator  with  much  more  certainty  than  does 
the  electro-magnetic  drop.     Then  there  is  no  mech- 
anism, as  in  the  case  of  the  electro-magnetic  signal, 
that  requires  careful  adjustment,  and  which  is  liable 
£*£ri     to  cause  trouble  if  not  carefully  looked  after.    More* 
tetefSSne  over,  luminous  signals  are  automatic  in  their  action. 
Jjl*^18      The  lamp  continues  to  burn  only  as  long  as  the  cur- 
rent is  passing  through  it,  thus  possessing  the  marked 
advantage  over  any  other  form  of  self-restoring 
drop,   of  being  instantly  reset  when  the  current 
is  cut  off.     But  what  is,  perhaps,  much  more  im- 
portant than  all,  is  the  fact  that  such  signals  can 
be  made  to  occupy  a  very  small  space  on  the  face 
of  the  switchboard,  an  extremely  important  consid- 
eration in  the  case  of  switchboards  for  large  sta- 
tions.    Among  still  further  advantages  which  lu- 
minous signals  possess,  may  be  added  that,  by  mak- 
ing the  lamps  of  different  colors,  it  is  possible  to 
convey  to  the  operators  some  information  other  than 
that  certain  subscribers  desire  connection.      Then 
again,  such  signals,  when  broken  or  inoperative,  can 
be  almost  instantly  replaced,  which  is  far  from  being 
the  case  with  the  circuit  connections  of  the  electro- 
magnetic   drops.      Finally,    luminous    signals    are 
cheaper  to  install. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  type  of  incan- 
descent lamp  suitable  for  switchboard  work  on  tele- 
incandea-   phones.     For  effective  action  it  is  necessary  that 
for^ek?*8  such  lamps  should  be  well  made  and  of  a  uniform 
switch-      resistance    Abbott  shows  that,  in  the  case  of  well- 
constructed  telephone  signal  lamps,  the  average  life 
is  about  12,000  hours.      Of  course,  the  length  of 
time  that,  in  most  cases,  such  lamps  are  in  actual 
use  is  short,  so  that  the  number  of  times  that  an 


boards. 
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individual  lamp  can  be  operated  is  frequently  very- 
great.  A  case  is  cited  in  which  a  particular  tele- 
phone signal  lamp,  although  flashed  over  a  million 
times,  yet  did  not  show  any  serious  signs  of  old  age. 

Wherever  the  number  of  subscribers  on  a  switch- 
board is  greater  than  a  single  operator  can  take  care 
of,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  switchboard  of  a  How  sub- 
greater  capacity,  arranged  for  several  operators,  to  500  arep 
If  two  operators  can  readily  handle  all  the  subscrib- 
ers, then  a  switchboard  of  greater  width  is  provided, 
and  two  operators  are  placed  before  it,  each  being 
furnished  with  the  necessary  transmitting  keys, 
switches,  and  generators.  When  necessary,  either 
of  these  operators  can  reach  across  the  other,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  insert  her  plugs  into  distant  jacks. 
In  this  manner  it  is  possible  for  the  two  operators 

to  take  care  of,  say,  500  separate  subscribers. 
* 

But  where  the  number  of  subscribers  exceeds  500, 

then  some  other  plan  must  be  adopted.     Since  the 
breadth  of  such  switchboards  would  necessarily  beMl?ltiple 
too  great  to  enable  a  distant  operator  to  reach  «over  £!£jk  for 
so  as  to  insert  her  plug  in  the  most  distant  jack,  and,  2itfoM?e 
moreover,  since  the  length  of  such  plug  cords  would 
be  inconveniently  great,  too  great,   indeed,  to  be 
readily  disposed  of  in  the  space  between  the  table 
and  the  floor,  a  form  of  switchboard  called  a  mul- 
tiple switchboard  must  be  employed. 

Multiple  switchboards  for  central  telephone  sta- 
tions are  designed  to  enable  each  operator  to  make  General 
any  connection  that  may  be  desired  without  the  aid  mint  of" 
of  any  other  operator,  and  without  the  use  of  un- switch 
duly  lengthy  cords.      The  multiple  switchboard  is  central  or 
divided  into  a  number  of  separate  sections,  each  of  statfon»?c 
which  affords  working  room  for  three  operators. 
Each  section  is  provided  with  a  separate  spring- jack 
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for  every  subscriber  connected  with  the  line,  so  that 
in  a  station  of,  say,  3,000  subscribers,  there  would 
be  3,000  separate  line-jacks  in  each  panel.  The 
number  of  line-drops  or  visual  signals  in  each  panel, 
however,  is  limited,  say,  to  200,  so  that  a  multiple 
switchboard  for  3,000  subscribers  would  require  15 
separate  panels.  An  additional  jack,  called  an  an- 
swering-jack,  however,  is  provided  for  each  line 
that  has  a  drop  or  a  luminous  signal  at  that  particu- 
lar section,  these  jacks  being  placed  in  a  separate 
panel,  generally  at  the  lower  side  of  the  board. 

Suppose  now,  in  the  case  of  such  a  15-paneI, 
3,000-subscriber,  multiple  switchboard,  a  call  comes 
in  from  a  distant  subscriber.  His  drop  or  luminous 
signal  will  be  operated  at  one  only  of  the  15  sepa- 
Mannerof  rate  panels.  The  operator  at  this  panel  at  once  in- 
■EHSe*  *  serts  an  answering  plug  in  the  answering- jack  of 
E2Sl  that  line,  and  then  inserts  her  telephone  into  the 
cord  circuit  of  that  plug,  and  inquires  the  particular 
number  desired.  She  then  completes  the  connection 
with  the  particular  number  called  for  by  inserting 
a  calling  plug  into  the  particular  multiple-jack  of 
that  subscriber's  line,  which  will,  of  course,  be  situ- 
ated in  her  section.  During  the  hours  of  the  day 
when  the  number  of  calls  is  small,  a  single  operator 
can  easily  take  care  of  all  the  calls  on  her  section, 
but,  as  the  number  of  calls  increases,  two,  and  in  the 
busiest  hours  of  the  day,  three  operators  are  placed 
at  each  section.  Although  a  single  operator  can 
readily  reach  all  the  jacks  on  a  single  section,  yet, 
since  three  operators  are  stationed  before  a  single 
section  during  very  busy  hours  of  the  day,  each 
operator  is  generally  provided  with  a  multiple-jack 
for  all  the  lines  within  her  reach. 

A  test  employed  on  multiple  switchboards,  called 
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the  busy  test,  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
connection  on  any  of  the  separate  panels  of  a  sub- 
scriber who  has  already  been  connected  with  an-  STiuufpie 
other  line,  by  ascertaining  whether  the  particulars^ 
line  called  for  is  free  or  not  This  test  consists  in 
some  means  whereby  an  operator  at  any  panel  can 
almost  instantly  ascertain  whether  a  particular  party 
called  for  is  or  is  not  already  connected  with  another 
subscriber.  There  are  various  means  by  which  such 
a  fact  is  readily  ascertained. 

It  is  an  extremely  expensive  matter  to  increase 
the  number  of  subscribers  on  a  multiple  switchboard 
beyond  a  certain  limit.     In  large  exchanges,  where 
the  board  may  be  connected  with,  say,  some  6,000 
subscribers,  there  would  be  required  30  separate  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  would  contain,  say,  200  electro-  ih£?^blc 
magnetic  annunciators  or  signals  for  the  200  sepa-  SSSupie 
rate  line  wires  connected  with  such  sections.     IfSoini." 
an  additional  section,  containing,  say,  200  separate, 
additional  lines,  annunciators,  signals,  etc.,  be  added, 
the  increased  cost  does  not  stop  with  such  increase; 
for,  besides  the  apparatus  required  for  the  new  sec- 
tion, there  must  be  added  200  multiple- jacks  to  each 
of  the  already  existing  sections.     It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, therefore,  that  in  case  of  exceedingly  large 
switchboards,  some  other  system  is  often  employed. 
Such  a  system,  called  generally  a  transfer  system, 
depends  for  its  operation  on  the  abandonment  of 
multiple- jacks,  and  in  employing  two  or  more  opera-  Hm*and 
tors  to  make  connection  between  two  subscribers  «y*ems. 
whose  lines  terminate  on  different  sections  of  the 
switchboard.     For  this  purpose  lines  called  trunk 
lines  are  employed. 

The   general   appearance  of  a   multiple   switch- 
board, such  as  is  required  for  use  in  a  large  central 
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telephone  station,  is  represented  in  Fig.  71.     The 

photograph    was    taken    just    before    the    switch- 

Ji!Sl£!"     board  was  placed  in  actual  use,  and  while  the  opera- 

?i£™     tors  were,  therefore,  away,  so  as  to  enable  the  de- 

SaShm   ta'*s  of  the  exterior  to  be  more  readily  examined. 

uioa-      In  Fig.  72,  another  form  of  multiple  switchboard; 

i.e.,  that  employed  at  the  34th  Street  Exchange,  New 

York  City,  is  represented,  with  the  operators  at  work 

in  answering  calls,  making  connections,  etc.     In 


Fio.  71.— Multiple  Switc 

[board  for  Large  Centra 

Telephone  Station. 

Note  the  great  number  of 

the  aeparate  panels 

and  the  line  drops  or  visua 

aignal*  connected  with 

each  of  auch  panel*. 

all  such  stations  a  chief  operator  is  installed  at  a 
separate  desk,  so  provided  with  apparatus  that  she 
can  readily  communicate  by  'phone  with  any  of  the 
operators. 

We  have  described  all  telephone  lines  so  far  as 
Part*  line*  if  there  were  only  two  parties,  or,  including  the  cen- 
cotatnW  tral  stat'on-  three  parties  on  such  line,  or,  in  other 
cations,      words,  only  two  regular  stations  on  the  line.     Such 
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lines  are  called  private  lines.  Sometimes,  however, 
lines  called  party  lines  are  employed,  in  which  more 
than  two  separate  stations  are  situated  on  the  same 
line.  Party  lines  may  be  so  arranged  that  either  a 
code  or  audible  signals  are  employed,  so  that  only 
one  of  the  several  parties  on  the  line  will  go  to  the 
'phone  when  called ;  or,  they  may  employ  some  sys- 
tem of  selective  signalling,   one  subscriber  being 


called  without  disturbing  the  others.  Systems  in 
great  variety  have  been  devised  for  party-line  tele- 
phones. 

In  all  large  telephone  stations,  where  lines  con- 
nect the  telephone  system  with  distant  cities,  means  Trunk 
must  be  provided  by  which  it  is  possible  for  anyifoSfo?" 
subscriber  connected  with  a  multiple  switchboard  in  u«eworic 
such  distant  city,  to  be  connected  with  any  subscriber 
connected  with  the  multiple  switchboard  at  that  par- 
ticular station.      This  is  accomplished  in  various 
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ways,  the  operators  being  placed  in  communication 
by  trunk-line  wires  with  the  particular  long-distance 
system  of  the  city  calling  the  local  exchange. 

As  the  distance  between  telephone  stations  in- 
creases, unless  care  is  taken,  difficulties  are  experi- 
Difficuitics  encec*    in   obtaining   clear   and    intelligible    speech. 
Stance     These  difficulties  arise  from  the  impedance  of  the 
JSS*ml*"    telephone  line,  or  from  the  failure  of  the  receiving 
instrument  properly  to  reproduce  the  tones  of  the 
voice.     The  difficulties  arising  from  attenuation  are 
remedied  by  decreasing  the  impedance  of  the  line. 
Impedance  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  impedance  is  due  to  the  ohmic 
resistance,  which  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
impedl?ce  conductors  employed,  the  area  of  their  cross-section, 
phone  lines,  and  their  length.  Where  the  telephone  lines  are 
long,  the  resistance  must,  therefore,  be  decreased 
as  far  as  possible  by  employing  fairly  heavy  copper 
wires. 

Another  cause  of  impedance  is  what  is  called  the 
insulation  resistance  of  the  line,  that  is,  the  resist- 
ance measured  either  between  each  line  and  the 
ground,  or  between  the  two  lines  of  a  metallic  cir- 
cuit. The  higher  this  insulation  resistance,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  leakage.  It  has  not  been  found 
to  be  an  advantage,  however,  to  ensure  too  high  an 
insulation  resistance.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain 
amount  of  leakage  is  of  advantage  to  long-distance 
transmission.  Of  course,  too  great  a  loss  of  current 
would  cause  the  current  received  at  the  distant  end 
of  the  line  to  be  too  feeble  to  produce  intelligible 
speech.  There  is,  indeed,  for  every  line,  a  certain 
relation  existing  between  the  value  of  its  insulation 
resistance  and  other  electric  values,  by  which  the 
best  results  as  regards  long-distance  transmission 
can  be  obtained. 
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The  impedance  of  telephone  lines  is  also  affected 
by  the  electro-static  capacity  of  the  line,  that  is,  the 
power  of  the  line  to  act  as  a  Leyden  jar  or  con- 
denser. Since,  by  this  action  of  the  line,  its  charge 
is  held  in  position  by  the  attraction  of  the  opposite 
charge,  the  electro-static  capacity  of  a  line  retards 
the  currents,  and  prevents  them  from  moving  rap- 
idly from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  electro-static 
capacity  of  a  line  is  increased  by  bringing  the  con- 
ductors near  together.  For  this  reason  the  circuits 
of  telephone  cables,  where  the  wires  are  necessarily 
near  each  other,  have  generally  a  marked  electro- 
static capacity.  Finally,  the  inductive  capacity  of 
the  line,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  its  electro- 
magnetic capacity,  will  also  greatly  influence  its  im- 
pedance. 

Fortunately  for  long-distance  transmission,  the  ill 
effects  produced  by  an  increase  in  the  electro-static 
capacity  of  a  telephone  line  act  in  the  opposite  di-Q      ite 
rection  to  the  effects  produced  by  electro-magnetic  *£*g^o£ 
induction,  so  that  it  is  possible  so  to  construct  tele-  JjJJJj^ 
phone  lines  that  the  two  opposite  influences  may  jjjjgjjjtfc 
nearly  completely  neutralize  one  another.     Houston 
and  Kennelly,  in  their  work  on  the  "Electric  Tele- 
phone," thus  speak  of  this  balance  of  long-distance 
lines : 

"The  effect  of  electro-magnetic  capacity  in  the 
line,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  parallel  conductors 
forming  the  circuit,  is  not  necessarily  prejudicial  toJJjyK}- 
the  development  of  telephonic  current  strength  inJj^UJ^ 
the  receiver.     If  electro-static  capacity  were  absent  Si^« 
from  the  line,  then  electro-magnetic  capacity  or  in-  }£|Sho<lc 
ductance    would    be    as    detrimental    to    current 
strength,  as  it  is  when  developed  in  the  receiving 
apparatus,  but  being  associated  with  electro-static 
capacity  alpng  the  line,  the  influence  of  the  one  is 
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opposed  to  the  influence  of  the  other,  and,  when 
properly  adjusted,  they  can  be  caused  largely  to  neu- 
tralize each  other. 

"The  total  impedance  of  a  long  telephone  circuit 
is,  therefore,  much  less  by  reason  of  its  inductance 
than  it  would  be  if  the  inductance  were  absent,  since 
every  line  necessarily  possesses  electro-static  capac- 
ity.    In  overhead  lines,  and  especially  in  cable  con- 
ductors, the  electro-static  capacity  is  greater  than 
iS?yb?uce  is  needed  to  balance  the  electro-magnetic  capacity, 
EStSc"    so  that  it  is  generally  advisable  to  increase  the  in- 
capacity.   ductance  of  the  line  when  very  long-distance  trans- 
mission is  desired.     This  is  best  accomplished  by 
spreading  the  wires  further  apart  on  the  cross-arms 
of  the  poles,  so  as  to  increase  their  electro-magnetic 
capacity,   while  at  the  same  time  reducing  their 
electro-static  capacity.     In  the  case  of  cable  con- 
ductors, the  electro-static  capacity  is  so  far  in  excess 
of  that  required  to  produce  the  lowest  impedance, 
in  conjunction  with  the  electro-magnetic  capacity, 
that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  insert  coils  of  wire 
at  intervals  in  the  circuit  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
where       ing  the  effective  magnetic  capacity.     It  is  theoreti- 
S'ldw-    calty  possible  so  to  balance  the  conductor  resistance, 
d£u!t!      and  conductor  leakage,  with  the  electro-static  and 
electro-magnetic  capacities,  that  the  circuit  will  only 
offer  a  certain  minimum  impedance  to  a  telephonic 
current,  which  will  not  distort  or  affect  its  frequen- 
cies differentially.     But  at  present  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  conductors  which  will  combine  these  con- 
stants in  the  proper  proportions  to  effect  this  result." 

Where  the  necessary  balance  has  been  obtained 
between  the  electro-static  and  the  electro-magnetic 
capacities  of  a  telephone  line  for  any  particular  case, 
care  should  be  taken  that  this  balance  is  not  de- 
stroyed.   In  the  case  of  long-distance  telephony, 
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where,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  connections, 
a  grounded  telephone  circuit  must  be  connected  with 
the  metallic  circuit  of  the  long-distance  telephone, 
such  a  connection  is  not  made  directly,  but  indi- 
rectly, by  means  of  what  is  called  a  telephone  repeat- 
ing coil.     This  coil  consists  of  a  particular  form  of 
induction  coil,  the  primary  and  secondary  of  which 
have  the  same  number  of  turns  of  wire.    Since  these  Naturc  „„, 
wires  are  of  the  same  diameter  and  length,  the  re-  Sie$L»e 
sistance  of  the  primary  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  c2fi\     g 
the  secondary,  so  that  the  repeating  coil  does  not 
produce  any  change  in  the  E.M.F.'s  of  the  currents, 
but  simply  acts  to  transfer  inductively  any  varia- 
tions that  may  exist  in  the  currents  in  one  circuit  to 
the  other  circuit,  thus  repeating  into  one  circuit  any- 
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Fig.  73. — Circuit   Connections   of   Metallic   and   Grounded   Circuits. 
Note  that  there  is  here  only  an  inductive  connection  of  the  two  circuits. 

thing  that  is  spoken  in  the  other.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  it  is  necessary  to  connect  the  metallic 
circuit  represented  at  the  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  73, 
with  the  grounded  circuit  represented  at  the  right- 
hand  side.  This  is  readily  done  through  a  repeat- 
ing coil;  for,  if  the  metallic  circuit  is  connected  as 
shown  with  one  side  of  the  repeating  coil,  and  the 
grounded  circuit  with  the  other  side,  any  messages 
sent  over  either  line  are  inductively  transferred  to 
the  other  without  any  necessity  existing  to  ground 
the  metallic  circuit. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  great  improvement 
in  central-station  telephone  systems  has  been  made  ba«e?y n" 
by  doing  away  with  the  local  batteries  and  calling  system!0* 
generators,  and  replacing  them  by  a  single  common 
battery  or  source  of  electric  energy.    Such  a  system 
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is  called  a  common-battery  system  or  central-energy 
system,  and  has  been  found  in  practice  to  possess 
many  advantages  over  the  old  system. 

T.  C.  Martin,  in  a  report  on  electrical  apparatus 
and  supplies,  prepared  as  the  Expert  Special  Agent 
for  the  1 2th  Census  Bulletin  of  the  United  States, 
thus  refers  to  the  matter  of  telephone  switchboards 
in  large  central  stations : 

"In  the  modern  common-battery  system,  to  de- 
scribe the  method  in  broad  terms,  when  the  sub- 
scriber takes  his  receiver  off  the  hook  of  his  wall  or 
desk  set,  a  lamp  lights  up  automatically  on  the  sec- 
tion of  the  switchboard  in  front  of  the  operator  at 
the  central  office,  in  whose  care  his  number  happens 
telephone  to  belong.  When  the  operator  sees  this  signal,  she 
£p|£»tusn  inserts  a  listening  plug  into  the  spring  jack  of  his 
line,  ascertains  his  wants,  and  then  connects  him  with 
the  spring  jack  of  the  subscriber  wanted  by  means 
of  a  second  plug  connected  with  the  other,  the  called 
subscriber  being  signalled  by  the  magneto  bell  at  his 
station.  The  flashing  in  and  out  of  the  lamps  noti- 
fies the  operator  as  to  the  fact  that  conversation  is 
going  on,  and  informs  her  when  to  withdraw  the 
plugs  that  have  connected  the  two  together.  Further 
refinements  of  this  process  arise  from  the  grouping 
of  subscribers  in  any  large  city  into  various  branch 
exchanges  and  the  employment  of  'trunk'  lines  and 
'trunk'-boards,  but  in  its  essentials  the  method  re- 
mains the  same,  involving,  however,  the  employ- 
ment, with  relays,  of  additional  controlling  and  as- 
sisting apparatus. 

"In  connection  with  the  boards  at  which  sit  the 
operators  for  the  duty  of  putting  subscribers  directly 
into  communication,  each  large  exchange  has  usn- 
ally  a  number  of  auxiliary  switchboards.  The  line 
cables  from  outside,  bringing  into  the  central  office 
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the  various  wires  which  lead  to  the  switchboards, 
terminate  in  cable  heads  from  which,  in  the  interior 
cables,  the  wires  are  led  to  distributing  boards,  on 
one  side  of  which  the  line  cables  end,  and  from  the^dSS? 
other  side  of  which  the  wires  in  switchboard  cables  JSlJSone 
are  led  away  to  the  main  switchboards.  Thus,  lines  boards' 
from  any  outside  cable  can  be  led  to  any  section  of 
a  board  and  given  to  any  operator's  care,  permitting 
great  ease  in  grouping  subscribers  according  to  the 
busy  character  of  a  wire  or  the  work  arising  in  re- 
gard to  it.  At  this  distributing  point,  moreover, 
the  manufacturers  introduce  the  lightning  arresters, 
intended  to  protect  any  line  from  the  bad  effects  of 
stray  currents  from  outside  and  of  lightning  stroke 
itself.  The  general  idea  of  all  this  apparatus  is  the 
same,  but  it  differs  greatly  in  manufacture.  Another 
part  of  the  work  is  the  manufacture  of  the  subsidiary 
boards  for  an  exchange,  to  be  used  by  monitors,  wire 
chiefs,  superintendents,"  etc. 

In  the  various  forms  of  the  switchboards  above 
described,  the  different  connections  required  by  the 
subscribers  are  made,  as  we  have  seen,  by  opera- Automatic 
tors  at  the  central  station.     Such  boards  are  called  SS?SS?ne 
manual  switchboards.    There  are,  however,  various  boards* 
systems  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  for  the  sub- 
scribers themselves  to  make  the  connections  and 
disconnections  required.    Such  boards  are  called  au- 
tomatic switchboards.    They  are  too  complex,  how- 
ever, to  be  described  in  the  limited  space  at  our 
command. 

It  is  possible  in  telephony,  as  in  telegraphy,  to 
simultaneously  transmit  several  messages  over  a 
single  wire.  Such  systems,  however,  have  not  as 
yet  come  into  general  use,  and,  therefore,  need  not 
be  described. 
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CHAPTER    X 

SOME    CURIOUS    FORMS   AND   APPLICATIONS   OF   THE 

TELEPHONE 

"The  salient  feature  in  this  discovery  is  the  production  of 
motion  and  sound,  by  the  stylus  of  the  Bain  telegraph  instru- 
ment, without  the  intervention  of  a  magnet  and  armature.  By 
the  motion  thus  produced,  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  tele- 
graph printing  or  sounding  instruments  or  relays  may  be 
worked.  More  than  this,  the  apparatus  operates  in  a  highly 
effective  manner  under  the  weakest  electric  currents,  render- 
ing it  possible  to  receive  and  transmit  messages  by  currents 
so  weak  that  the  ordinary  magnetic  instruments  mil  to  oper- 
ate, or  even  to  give  an  indication  of  the  passage  of  electricity." 
—Electricity  and  the  Electric  Telegraph:  Prescott 

F  ALL  systems  of  telephonic  communication 
required  the  exceedingly  complex  apparatus 
described  and  illustrated  in  connection  with 
various  forms  of  switchboards,  especially  those 
employed  in  large  central  stations,  the  telephone 
would  necessarily  be  limited  in  its  use  to  cases 
where  a  great  number  of  calls  would  require  to  be 
SS^iidty  made  over  a  carefully  established  line  connected 
dSt?006  with  some  central  station.  Such,  however,  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish communication  between  two  ends  of  a  long  line 
so  as  to  permit  conversation  to  be  carried  on  be- 
tween two  people  only  at  its  opposite  ends,  very  sim- 
ple arrangements  will  suffice.  A  line  wire  can  read- 
ily be  run  for  temporary  use  by  laying  an  insulated 
wire  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Indeed, 
for  short  distances,  where  a  fairly  strong  battery 
is  employed,  the  bare  wire  itself  may  be  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  although,  of  course,  such  a 
method  would  be  extremely  undesirable,  and  is  not 
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to  be  recommended.  As  an  instance  of  telephone 
circuits  being  established  through  conductors  not 
erected  for  the  purpose,  we  may  cite  the  practice 
common  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  where  the  long 
lines  of  wire  fences  are  employed  for  telephone  cir- 
cuits, the  ground  being  used  as  the  return. 

Sometimes,  in  military  operations,  the  use  of  the 
telephone  over  temporary  circuits  is  desirable.  Of 
course,  as  a  rule,  important  orders  would  never  be 
delivered  over  a  telephone  wire,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully such  wire  had  been  erected,  or  what  precautions 
were  taken  to  ensure  privacy  and  secrecy  in  the  de-  JJjyJ^f 
spatch.  Fatal  blunders,  that  have  occurred  fromjj^^ 
misapprehension  of  orders,  have  led  to  an  inflexible 8ance- 
rule,  in  the  British  and  some  other  armies,  of  never 
sending  important  orders  except  in  writing.  Still, 
cases  may  arise  where  a  telephone  communication 
temporarily  established  may  afford  considerable  as- 
sistance in  disclosing  the  position  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  This  would  occur  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  balloon  reconnoissanoe,  where  a  light 
insulated  wire,  containing  a  metallic  circuit,  may  be 
dropped  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  ensure  ready 
communication  between  an  observer  in  the  balloon 
and  a  correspondent  on  the  ground. 

Another  use  of  the  telephone  in  military  service 
has  been  made  in  the  German  army,  in  rifle  prac- 
tice.    In  order  to  give  the  soldiers  practice  which 
shall  as  nearly  as  possible  represent  what  might  Employ- 
occur  during  a  real  battle,  the  targets  at  which  the  S*jphone 
men  fire  are  made  to  appear  and  disappear  at  ir- £•<*!<*. 
regular  intervals.     In  order  to  permit  the  command- 
ing officer  to  determine  both  the  positions  and  times 
of  the  appearances  and  disappearances,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  readily  to  communicate  with  the  • 
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men  operating  the  signals.  After  employing  dif- 
ferent methods,  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that 
the  telephone  affords  the  readiest  and  surest  means 
of  communication. 

The  circuit  required   for  the  above  purpose  is 
readily  established  as  follows :  A  cable,  500  metres 
in  length,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  insulated  metallic 
wires,  is  wound  around  a  hollow  cylinder,  sufficiently 
large  inside  to  hold  the  transmitting  and  receiving 
tfciahytag    telephone.    The  line  is  rapidly  laid  as  follows :  The 
tS?DhSUey  stations  having  been  selected,  one  man  takes  the 
c*        telephone  out  of  the  cylinder  and  attaches  it  to  one 
end  of  the  cable.    Two  other  men  then  take  hold  of 
the  reel  and  march  quickly  toward  the  other  station. 
This  being  reached,  they  either  connect  their  end  of 
the  wire  with  the  other  telephone  taken  from  the  hol- 
low cylinder,  or  with  the  end  of  a  second  cable.  This 
method  permits  the  telephone  line  to  be  laid  as  rap- 
idly as  a  soldier  can  march  on  a  double-quick. 

The  wonderful  sensitiveness  of  the  telephone  re- 
ceiver, to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
use  of  tei-  leads  to  its  use  in  a  variety  of  apparatus  as  a  means 
r&w2sM  for  detecting  the  presence  of  very  feeble  electric 
S  SEiSSi  currents.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ordinary  re- 
tcicgraphy.  cejv{ng  telephone  is  frequently  employed  as  the  most 
delicate  receiver  in  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

Another  use  of  the  telephone  receiver  as  a  delicate 
means  for  detecting  feeble  currents  has  been  made 
Hughes  by  Prof.  Hughes,  in  a  piece  of  apparatus  he  calls  an 
balance!0  induction  balance.  This  instrument  was  devised  by 
Hughes,  whose  name  has  already  been  referred  to 
in  connection  with  the  microphone,  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  the  presence  of  metallic  substances  by 
the  aid  of  induced  electric  currents.     The  general 
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arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  74. 
Four  bobbins,  A,  Bt  C,  and  D,  are  wound  with 
about  300  feet  each  of  No.  32  copper  wire  (A.  W.  G.) 
and  the  coils  connected,  so  as  to  form  the  two  cir- 
cuits represented.  A  and  B  are  included  in  the  circuit 
of  a  voltaic  battery,  and  C  and  D  in  the  circuit  of  a 
receiving  telephone.  In  each  case  the  distance  be- 
tween A  and  B  is  too  far  to  permit  any  mutual 
induction  to  take  place  between  them.  The  same  is 
true  as  regards  the  distance  between  C  and  D.  The 
coils  are  then  placed  in  die  position  indicated  in  the 


Fig.  74. — Hughes  Induction  Balance. 


figure,  so  that  C  and  D  are  directly  above  the  coils 
A  and  B  respectively.  The  connection  between  the 
coils  is  so  made  that  the  direction  of  the  induction 
of  A  on  C  is  opposite  to  that  of  B  on  D. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  coils  A  and  B  act 
as  primaries  to  the  coils  C  and  D.  A  suitable  in- 
terrupter I  being  included  in  the  circuit  of  die  bat-  opmite 
tery  and  the  coils  A  and  B,  on  the  rapid  making  and  to  u 
breaking  of  the  circuit  a  noise  will  be  heard  in  the 
telephone,  but  this  can  be  caused  to  disappear  by  so 
adjusting*  the  coils  that  the  opposing  secondary  coils 
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produce  but  little  noise,  as  can  be  readily  done  by 
adjusting  a  single  pair  of  coils. 

If  now,  under  these  circumstances,  a  small  mass 
of  metal,  such  as  a  coin,  be  interposed  between  either 
C  and  A,  or  D  and  B,  or  even  if  placed  above  one  of 
the  coils,  as,  for  example,  at  d,  the  balance  will  be 
disturbed,  and  sound  will  again  be  heard  in  the  tele- 
phone.   This  disturbance  in  the  balance  is  due  to  the 
production  of  eddy  currents  in  the  mass  of  the  coin. 
If,  however,  precisely  similar  metallic  pieces  be  placed 
in  similar  positions  between  A  and  C,  and  B  and  D, 
no  sound  is  heard.    The  wonderful  sensitiveness  of 
the  induction  balance  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
SuS"*     slightest  difference  either  in  the  composition,  size,  or 
SaUScon    position  of  the  coins  will  disturb  the  balance.    For 
example,  suppose  two  perfectly  good  and  similar 
coins  be  so  placed  between  A  and  C,  and  B  and  D, 
respectively,  that  no  sound  can  be  detected  in  the 
telephone.    If  now  one  of  the  coins  be  replaced  by  a 
spurious  coin,  so  closely  resembling  the  good  coin 
in  size  and  general  appearance  that  the  eye  can  not 
detect  any  difference,  a  noise  will  instantly  be  heard 
in  the  telephone.     Even  such  slight  differences  as 
would  be  produced  by  hammering  are  at  once  de- 
tected, as  are  also  such  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
weight  of  a  good  gold  coin  as  would  result  from 
its  being  clipped,  that  is,  a  coin  from  which  a  small 
quantity  of  gold  has  been  unlawfully  removed.  Sim- 
ilarly, a  sweated  gold  coin,  that  is,  a  gold  coin  which 
has  been  employed  as  a  soluble  anode  of  a  plating 
bath,  although  only  an  exceedingly  small  quantity 
of  the  precious  metal  may  have  been  removed,  can 
be  detected. 

Hughe*  A  similar  form  of  apparatus,  called  the  audiom- 

aucfiometer  eter^  wag  ajso  Revised  by  Hughes,  for  the  purpose 
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of  determining  the  delicacy  of  hearing  of  different 
individuals. 

The  submarine  finder,  designed  for  locating  the 
position  of  metallic  substances,  such  as  torpedoes  conttruc- 
and  other  similar  bodies,  in  deep  water,  is  con-^rJSon 
structed  on  practically  the  same  principles.    A  form  mari£ 
of  submarine  finder  is  shown  in  Fig.   75.     Heretoder" 
P,  P',  are  coils  of  insulated  wire,  inserted  in  a  pri- 
mary circuit  containing  a  battery,  B,  and  an  inter- 
rupter, I.    S  and  S'  are  secondary  coils  inserted  in 


Fig.  75. — Submarine  Finder  for  Locating  Position  of  Torpedo.  Note 
the  resemblances  between  both  the  positions  and  the  functions  of  the 
coils  Pf  S,  and  P*,  S',  and  the  coils  A,  C,  and  B,  D,  of  Fig.  7* 

the  circuit  of  a  telephone,  T.  When  interrupted 
currents  are  sent  through  the  primary  circuit,  the 
currents  induced  in  the  coils  S,  S',  neutralize  each 
other  by  reason  of  their  equal  and  opposite  influence 
on  the  telephone.  If,  however,  the  instrument  be 
lowered  in  the  water,  so  that  the  coils  P',  S',  are 
brought  near  a  metallic  mass,  such  as  a  torpedo,  then 
sounds  will  be  heard  in  the  telephone,  at  first  faint, 
but  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  finder  approaches 
the  submerged  mass  of  metal. 
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No  little  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  scien- 
tific men  as  to  exactly  what  takes  place  in  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  receiving  telephone  when  it  is  in 
action.     Where  such  diaphragms  are  made  of  thin 
sheet  metal,  there  is  no  doubt  that  actual  vibrations 
or  to-and-fro  movements  occur  that  correspond  to 
u1?«?m     *e  sound  waves  spoken  against  the  diaphragm  of 
of  action     ^e  transmitter.    Indeed,  no  matter  how  thick  such 
°hone"       diaphragms  may  be,  a  to-and-fro  movement  of  some 
«^jj«    kind  is  certainly  caused  under  the  influence  of  the 
changes  that  occur  in  the  magnetism  of  the  oppos- 
ing magnet  pole.     But  receivers  have  been  success- 
fully made  in  which  the  thickness  of  the  diaphragm 
was  so  great  that  it  would  seem  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  it  vibrated  as  a  whole,  and  that,  therefore, 
in  such  cases,  instead  of  a  mass  movement  of  the 
diaphragm  occurring — the  diaphragm  swinging  to- 
and-fro  like  a  drumhead — its  to-and-fro  movements 
were  produced  by  the  motions  of  its  molecules. 
Hughes  made  an  extended  series  of  observations 
on  the  action  that  occurs  in  carb6n  microphonic 
contacts,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  differences 
in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  were  due  to  the  mass 
movements  of  the  carbon  pieces,  or  to  their  mo- 
S?«tS»-    lecular  movements.     As  a  result  of  these  investi- 
nawreof    gations,  he  expresses  his  belief  that,  in  the  case  of 
Sfctpho8ncf  a  particular  microphone  transmitter,  consisting  of  a 
diaphragms  £ew  blocks  Qf  carbon  placed  vertically  over  one  an- 
other, and  subjected  to  different  pressures,  the  whole 
block  of  carbon  increases  and  decreases  in  size  from 
the  result  of  the  movements  of  its  molecules.     He 
asks  how  this  increase  in  molecular  size  can  result 
from  the  action  of  the  sound  waves,  and  he  answers 
this  question  as  follows : 

"This  may  happen  in  two  ways :  first,  by  increased 
pressure  on  the  upper  surface,  due  to  its  enlarge- 
ment ,'  or,  second,  the  molecules  themselves,  finding 
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a  certain  resistance  opposed  to  their  upward  move- 
ment, spread  themselves,  making  innumerable  fresh 
points   of   contact.     Thus   an   undulatory  current 
would  appear  to  be  produced  by  infinite  change  in  SSSSTo?11 
the  number  of  fresh  contacts.    I  am  inclined  to  be-  SSS^uagm 
lieve  that  both  actions  occur ;  but  the  latter  seems  to  motloos- 
me  the  true  explanation ;  for  if  the  first  were  alone 
true,  we  should  have  a  far  greater  effect  from  metal 
powder,  carbon,  or  some  elastic  conductor,  such  as 
metallized  silk,  than  from  gold  or  other  hard  unoxi- 
dizable  matter ;  but  as  the  best  results  as  regards  the 
human  voice  were  obtained  from  two  surfaces  of 
solid  gold,  I  am  inclined  to  view  with  more  favor  the  * 
idea  that  an  infinite  variety  of  fresh  contacts  brought 
into  play  by  the  molecular  pressure  affords  the  true 
explanation.     It  has  the  advantage  of  being  sup- 
ported by  the  numerous  forms  of  microphone  I  have 
constructed,  in  all  of  which  I  can  fully  trace  the 
effect. 

"I  have  been  very  much  struck  by  the  great  me- 
chanical force  exerted  by  this  uprising  of  the  mole- 
cules under  sonorous  vibrations.  With  vibrations 
from  a  musical  box  two  feet  in  length,  I  found  that 
one  ounce  of  lead  was  not  sufficient  on  a  surface  of  energy  of 

.  ...  molecular 

contact  one  centimetre  square  to  maintain  constant  vibrations, 
contact;  and  it  was  only  by  removing  the  musical 
box  to  a  distance  of  several  feet  that  I  was  enabled 
to  preserve  continuity  of  current  with  a  moderate 
pressure.  I  have  spoken  to  forty  microphones  at 
once,  and  they  all  seemed  to  respond  with  equal 
force.  Of  course,  there  must  be  a  loss  of  energy  in 
the  conversion  of  molecular  vibrations  into  electri- 
cal waves ;  but  it  is  so  small  that  I  have  never  been* 
able  to  measure  it  with  the  simple  appliances  at  my 
disposal.  I  have  examined  every  portion  of  my 
room — wood,  stone,  metal,  in  fact  all  parts — and 
even  a  piece  of  india-rubber :  all  were  in  molecular 
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movement  whenever  I  spoke.  As  yet  I  have  found 
no  such  insulator  for  sound  as  gutta-percha  is  for 
electricity.  Caoutchouc  seems  to  be  the  best;  but  I 
have  never  been  able  by  the  use  of  any  amount  at 
my  disposal  to  prevent  the  microphone  reporting  all 
it  heard." 

Ader'i  This  same  question  respecting  the  character  of  the 

SmSS**  movements  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  receiving  tele- 
ph™       phone  instrument  has  been  investigated  by  Ader. 


This  gentleman  constructed  a  receiving  telephone 
with  which  he  was  able  to  receive  intelligible  speech, 
although  the  telephone  receiver  was  provided  with 
no  part  that  could  properly  be  regarded  as  a  mem- 
brane. The  instrument  Ader  constructed  for  this 
purpose  is  represented  in  Fig.  76.  Here  an  iron 
wire,  E,  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  insulated  wire.  S, 
wound  on  a  quill,  F,  has  its  lower  end  soldered  to 
a  heavy  piece  of  copper,  K.  The  upper  end  of  the 
wire  passes  through  a  thick  wooden  board,  B,  and 
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is  bent  at  e,  as  shown.  The  ends  of  the  coil  of  in- 
sulated wire  are  connected  with  the  binding  posts  P 
and  P*.  Words  spoken  into  the  transmitter  can  be 
distinctly  heard  by  placing  the  ear  near  e.  Here 
there  is  no  membrane,  and  the  only  conceivable  way 
to  account  for  the  iron  wire  impressing  on  the  air 
surrounding  it  the  speech  uttered  into  the  transmit- 
ting instrument  is  by  changes  in  its  size,  due  to 
molecular  movements. 

Referring  again  to  the  fact  that  marked  changes 
of  temperature  occur  between  the  points  of  contact 
of  a  microphonic  transmitter,  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  the  action  of  such  differences  of  temperature  is  Po«bie 
to  produce  a  series  of  local  expansions  and  contrac-  J3flthenSge 
tions  that  follow  one  another  in  accordance  with  the SteAd« 
variations  in  the  strength  of  the  current  passing.  In te,ephone- 
the  case  of  the  Ader  membraneless  telephone  just 
described,  the  expansion  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
iron  wire  may  be  due  to  such  local  expansions  and 
contractions.  There  would  appear  to  be  but  little 
doujbt,  however,  that  another  explanation  may  be 
that  changes  occur  in  the  length  of  the  wire,  due 
to  its  magnetizations  and  demagnetizations.  It  is 
well  known  that  such  changes  of  length  actually 
take  place,  and  Page,  as  already  mentioned,  has 
called  attention  to  the  faint  sounds  that  are  heard  in 
a  metallic  wire  when  it  is  rapidly  magnetized  and 
demagnetized.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note, 
in  this  connection,  that  if  the  true  action  of  the  mi- 
crophonic transmitter  be  due  to  local  expansions  and 
contractions,  such  a  transmitter  should  be  reversible, 
that  is,  should  be  able  to  act  as  a  receiver.  Hughes 
has,  in  point  of  fact,  succeeded  in  making  a  mi- 
crophonic transmitter  so  act  as  a  receiving  telephone. 

In  the  form  of  a  transmitter  shown  in  Fig.  yy9 
constructed  by  Dunand,  we  have  a  carbon  micro- 
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phone  transmitter,  that  is  also  capable  of  acting  33 
a  receiver  and  thus  reproducing  speech.  This  instru- 
ment consists,  as  shown,  of  two  thin  iron  plates, 
A  and  A',  supported  by  a  wooden  ring,  so  as  to  form 
a  hollow  box.  Inside  this  box  are  placed  two  car- 
bon disks,  B,  B,  with  a  conically  shaped  piece  of 
carbon  placed  between  them.     The  proper  adjust- 


Fio.    77.— Dumnd  Outran  Microphonic  Contact  Telephone   Recdiw. 

ment  of  the  carbon  contacts  is  ensured  by  turning  a 
torsion  screw,  E,  placed  in  connection  with  a  metal- 
lic wire,  wrapped  around  the  conical  piece  of  carbon. 

Moncel,  in  his  book  on  "The  Telephone,  Micro- 
phone and  Phonograph,"  thus  refers  to  his  own 
opinion  and  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Prof. 
Fleeming  Jenkin,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  action 
of  microphonic  contacts : 

"Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin  writes  to  this  effect  in  the 
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new  edition  of  a  treatise  on  electricity  and  mag- 
netism. He  observes  that  a  singular  fact  has  been 
discovered  by  several  persons,  who  have  ascertained 
that  not  merely  non-magnetic  and  non-conducting 
bodies  can  be  substituted  for  the  diaphragm  of 
receiving  telephones,  but  that  they  will  act  without 
a  diaphragm  at  all.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  fESEJ 
we  have  to  do  with  the  sounds  discovered  by  Page,  tfftSiSS 
and  that  they  are  produced  by  the  magnet  itself,  in  J&onfdia- 
which  each  molecular  movement  constitutes  theptogm** 
source  of  the  sound  produced.  This  sound  becomes 
articulate  as  soon  as  its  increase  and  decrease  can 
follow  the  increasing  or  decreasing  action  of  the 
voice  which  produces  it  at  the  sending-station.  It 
is  certain  that  when  the  transmitted  currents  are 
due  to  the  action  of  the  Bell  diaphragm,  the  sounds 
due  to  the  Page  effects  ought  to  correspond  with 
those  which  would  be  given  by  iron  diaphragms 
adapted  to  the  receiving  instruments ;  so  that,  when 
a  telephone  has  an  iron  diaphragm,  there  are,  in  fact, 
two  voices,  that  of  the  diaphragm,  which  is  strong, 
and  that  of  the  magnet,  which  is  weak.  When  a 
disk  of  wood  is  substituted  for  one  of  iron,  it  acts 
as  a  sounding-board  for  the  Page  effect,  and  when 
the  disk  is  of  metal,  induction  is  developed  by  the 
magnetic  modifications,  and  tends  to  produce  vibra- 
tion, thus  developing  a  third  source  of  sound,  which 
may  be  called  the  Ampere  effect.  Finally,  a  fourth 
source  of  sound  may  result  from  the  induced  effects 
produced  in  the  wire  itself  in  consequence  of  changes 
in  the  intensity  of  current.  These  sounds,  first  ob- 
served by  M.  de  la  Rive,  have  since  been  studied  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  of  Edinburgh. 

"Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin's  opinion  only  differs  from  Whereln 
mine  in  his  ascribing  the  energy  of  sound  acquired  J|SS£iand 
by  a  telephone  with  an  iron  diaphragm  to  the  pre- dlffcr> 
ponderance  of  sounds  in  the  latter,  whereas  I  con- 
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sider  it  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  increase  of  energy  in 
the  whole  magnetic  system  produced  by  the  reac- 
tion of  the  two  magnetic  parts  on  each  other.  If 
the  two  effects  could  be  taken  singly,  it  is  probable 
that  the  sounds  produced  by  each  of  them  separately 
would  be  similar,  since  in  magnetic  effects  the  re- 
action and  action  are  equal.  But  as  they  are  com- 
bined, it  becomes  difficult  to  assign  to  each  the  share 
which  belongs  to  it  in  the  general  effect  observed. 
Besides,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  sounds  of  the 
diaphragm  may  appear  to  be  stronger  and  more  dis- 
tinct, because  it  is  nearer  to  the  ear  than  the  magnet, 


PlO.   }9.— Pieecc't    Thermo-telephone. 

Note   the    connectioi 

heated  stretched  ptotinw  wire  with  (be 

metallic  diaphragm  at 

through  th«  ground  and  the  battery  and 

elephone  to  the  other 

and  because  the  effects  of  magnetization  and  demag- 
netization are  then  more  easily  produced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mass  of  the  magnetic  body  being 
smaller." 

A  very  curious  form  of  telephone  called  the 
thermo-telephone,  and  capable  of  acting  either  as  a 
transmitter  or  a  receiver,  is  shown  in  Fig.  78.  A 
stout  piece  of  mahogany,  A,  serves  as  a  base  for  the 
support  of  an  upright,  holding  a  disk,  D,  of  thin 
sheet  iron.  A  platinum  wire,  pp,  attached  to  the 
centre  of  the  iron  disk,  is  connected  to  a  post,  C,  that 
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is  capable  of  sliding  to-and-fro,  and  being  fixed  at  a 
distance  from  D,  so  as  to  obtain  a  proper  tension  of 
the  platinum  wire.  The  ends  of  this  wire  are  con- 
nected with  the  circuit  of  a  battery,  B,  and  a  mi- 
crophone transmitter,  M.  On  speaking  into  the 
microphone  transmitter,  variations  are  produced  in 
the  current  strength,  which,  passing  through  the 
stretched  platinum  wire,  result  in  its  alternate  ex- 
pansions and  contractions,  with  consequent  to-and-fro 
movements  of  the  diaphragm  D.  One  listening  at 
D  can,  therefore,  hear  what  has  been  spoken  into  M. 

The  tightly  stretched  wire  is  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed as  a  transmitter.     This  has  been  done  by 
Prof.  Forbes,  who  inserted  a  fine  platinum  wire  in 
the  circuit  of  a  storage  battery  and  the  primary  of  profewor 
an  induction  coil.    The  battery  produced  a  current  £&£&*. 
strength  sufficiently  great  to  raise  the  temperature  J^T 
of  the  platinum  wire  to  incandescence.    On  speak- traMmltur 
ing  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  wire,  the  sound 
waves  rapidly  passing  across  it  in  quick  succession 
altered    its    electric    resistance,    and    so   produced 
changes  in  the  current  strength.     These  changes 
caused  corresponding  changes  in  the  secondary  cir- 
cuit, and  so  reproduced  in  the  receiving  telephone 
placed  in  such  circuit  whatever  had  been  spoken  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  glowing  wire. 

Preece  has  produced  the  modified  form  of  receiv- 
ing thermophone  shown  in  Fig.  79,  where  a  plati- 
num wire  is  wound  in  the  form  of  a  close  spiral,  and 
suspended  from  a  cork  inside  a  hollow  glass  tube. 
Any  suitable  form  of  microphone  transmitter  is  em-  iSmS?1 
ployed  in  connection  with  this  receiver.  On  speak-  phC<J£T 
ing  into  tfre  transmitter,  the  currents  are  modified  by 
the  speaker's  voice  in  the  usual  manner.  These 
currents,  passing  through  the  coil  of  platinum  wire, 
produce  expansions  and  contractions,  which  cause 
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the  air  in  the  tube  to  vibrate  in  accordance  with  the 
movements  of  the  transmitter.  Consequently,  one 
listening  at  the  tube  can  hear  what  is  spoken.  The 
sounds,  however,  are  faint,  though  distinct 


Fiq.  79. — Modified  font 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  differences  of 
potential,  and,  consequently,  electric  currents  called 
Dim.hr.nm  diaphragm  currents,  are  produced  when  liquids  are 
eurr*nUi  forced  by  pressure  through  porous  diaphragms,  or 
through  capillary  tubes  generally.  The  converse  of 
this  is  also  true.  If  differences  of  electric  pressure 
or  potential  be  applied  to  liquids  in  capillary  tubes, 


Flu.  Bo. — Breguet'a  Electro-Op ilUry  Telephone.  Note  the  null 
quintitiei  of  nir  that  Ire  contained  between  the  membranes  and  the 
upper  surfaces  of  the  mercury  <n  the  glut  tube*  T  and  Ti. 

they  will  cause  the  movements  of  the  liquids  through 

•toS?'*    suc'1  tubes.     Breguet  has  ingeniously  applied  these 

SKptSe.  principles  to  the  construction  of  an  electro-capillary 

telephone.     This  instrument  consists  of  two  glass 

tubes,  T,  Tj,  Fig.  80,  nearly  filled  with  mercury, 


TELLING   HIGH   FURNACE  TEMPERATURES   BY   ELECTRIC   PYROMETER 
A  iIowIbi  iaundeaceni  limp  lu  the  tube  ol  tbe  Marir  TbcrraoCiic  shown, 
tat  nee   »•    ibe    current   tbtouih 
:•:■    color    of   rbc    lurnicc.   the 
ibe   rurrini    rbtouib    ibe    lamp 
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whose  lower  extremities  are  drawn  out  in  capillary 
points,  and  are  plunged  into  two  vessels,  V,  Vx,  con- 
taining mercury,  M,  Mlf  on  the  surface  of  which  is 
acidulated  water,  A,  At.    The  quantity  of  mercury 
in  the  vessels  M,  Ml9  is  such  that  the  ends  of  the 
capillary  tubes  come  near,  but  do  not  quite  dap  into, 
the  mercury  surface.    Small  platinum  wires,  P,.  Plf 
and  Q,  Qlf  connect  the  mass  of  mercury  in  the  twoS^tcSSS 
vessels  and  the  two  tubes  respectively.    While  these  Sovemnu 
wires  are  connected  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  the  mJS^ry 
same  in  each  tube;  but,  if  the  wires  are  discon- column- 
nected,  and  a  battery  is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  either 
tube,  a  difference  will  take  place  in  its  level,  that 
will  depend  on  the  value  of  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial produced  by  the  battery.    But  this  apparatus  is 
reversible.     If,  in  any  way,  a  difference  of  level 
is  produced  at  either  S  or  St,  so  that  the  mercury 
is  caused  to  move  in  the  tube,  an  E.M.F.  and  current 
will  be  thereby  produced. 

Suppose  now,  membranes,   B,  Blf  be  stretched 
across  the  tops  of  the  tubes  T  and  Tl7  thus  enclos- 
ing a  small  mass  of  air  between  the  membrane  and 
the  tops  of  the  tubes  at  S  and  Sl9  that  the  circuit 
wires  be  closed,  and  that  one  speaks  in  the  neighbor-  Move- 
hood  of  either  of  such  membranes.     The  sound  Seu2 
waves,  causing  this  membrane  to  vibrate,  will  cause  "him?' 
the  air  below  it  to  enter  into  vibration,  and  thus  SwenSces 
produce  movements  in  the  mercury  column.    These o£poten 
movements  will   produce  differences  of  potential, 
and,    consequently,   electric  currents.     These  cur- 
rents, entering  the  other  instrument,  will  produce 
similar  movements  in  its  column  of  mercury,  to- 
gether with  corresponding  movements  in  its  dia- 
phragm.    Consequently,  whatever  is  spoken  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  membrane  can  be  heard  in  the 
other. 
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When  a  metallic  plate  is  moved  toward  or  from  a 

charged  electrophorus,  a  change  will  be  effected  in 

?hSST     ^e  distribution  of  its  charge.    If  two  such  electro- 
telephone.  phori>  D  and  c  Fig  g^  are  piace<j  at  ^e  ends  of 

a  conducting  line,  and  a  grounded  metallic  dia- 
phragm is  placed  at  B  and  A,  near,  but  not  in  contact 
with,D  and  C,as  shown,  then  we  will  have  a  form  of 
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Fig.  8i. —  Electrophorus  Telephone. 

electrophorus  telephone.  If  one  speaks  into  the 
mouthpiece  at  B,  its  metallic  diaphragm,  being  caused 
to  move  to-and-fro,  will  produce  distur,bances  in  the 
charges  on  both  D  and  C,  that  will  cause  correspond- 
ing movements  of  the  diaphragm  at  A.  Consider, 
for  example,  a  movement  of  B  toward  D.  A  greater 
charge  will  accumulate  at  the  surface  of  D  nearest 

B,  thus  decreasing  the  charge  of  C,  and  permitting 
the  elasticity  of  its  diaphragm  to  move  it  away  from 

C.  If,  on  the  contrary,  B  moves  away  from  D,  its 
charge  decreases,  and  a  greater  charge  accumulates 
on  C,  thus  attracting  the  metallic  diaphragm  to- 
ward it.  In  this  manner,  the  to-and-fro  movements 
of  B  produce  similar  movements  in  A,  so  that  what- 
ever is  spoken  into  B  will  be  repeated  in  A. 


Fie.  S*. — Dry-pile  Telephone 


A  similar  form  of  dry-pile  telephone  is  shown 

SiepSone.  *n  Fig-  82.  Here  a  De  Luc  dry  pile,  A,  of  20,000 

pairs  has  a  grounded  metallic  diaphragm   placed 
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opposite  one  of  its  poles.  Its  other  pole  is  con- 
nected^ by  means  of  a  conducting  line,  to  one  of  the 
poles  of  a  similar  dry  pile,  B,  that  has  its  other  pole 
placed  opposite  a  similar  metallic  diaphragm,  also 
grounded.  Anything  spoken  into  either  diaphragm 
will  produce  disturbances  in  the  charges  that  will 
enable  the  speech  at  one  diaphragm  to  be  heard  at 
the  other  diaphragm. 

It  is  currently  reported,  although  we  will  not 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  that  Mr. 
Edison  was  at  one  time  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
several  of  his  telegraphic  patents  by  a  rival  com- Edison 
pany,  who  fondly  believed  it  had  obtained  what  was  toinrat. 
practically  a  broad  patent  on  the  use  of  the  electro- 
magnet for  certain  telegraphic  apparatus.  Edison 
thereupon  set  for  himself  the  task  of  producing  some 
mechanism  operated  by  an  electric  current,  that 
would  be  able  to  move  the  levers  of  telegraphic  ap- 
paratus in  a  manner  similar  to  the  to-and-fro  move- 
ments produced  by  the  electro-magnet,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  an  opposing  spring.  After  trying  various 
plans,  Edison  finally  evolved  a  principle  which  is 
embodied  in  a  form  of  apparatus  called  by  him  the 
electro-motograph. 

The  electro-motograph  depends  for  its  operation 
en  die  fact  that  the  friction  of  a  platinum  point 
against  at  rotating  cylinder  of  moistened  chalk  is  de- 
creased by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current.  The  Edison's 
cause  of  this  decrease  in  the  friction  is  due  to  elec-  myograph 
trolysis.  Its  operation  will  be  understood  from  an 
examination  of  Fig.  83,  where  a  lever,  A,  pivoted 
at  C,  is  furnished  with  a  platinum  point,  F,  resting 
an  a  strip  of  moistened  paper,  and  held  against  it 
with  some  pressure  through  the  action  of  a  spring 
placed  at  S.  The  metallic  drum  on  which  the  paper 
rests  is  rotated  by  clock-work.    The  tendency  of  the 
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Connec- 
tions of 


paper  to  be  carried  forward  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  drum  is  moving  is  opposed  by  the  action  of  a 
spring,  R.  A  main  battery,  L,  has  its  negative  ter- 
to|«ph?°*  minal  connected  with  the  platinum  point  F,  and  its 
positive  terminal  with  the  metallic  drum  G,  through 
the  telegraphic  key  K.  A  local  battery,  LB,  is 
connected  with  a  telegraphic  sounding  instrument 
through  contacts  at  D  and  E. 


Fig.  83.— Edison's  Electrc-motograph.    Note  the  means  by  which  the 

slipping  of  the  contact  F  is  ensured. 


Suppose  now  the  key  K  is  open,  and  that  the  fric- 
tion of  the  platinum  point  F  is  sufficient  to  move 
the  lever  A,  with  the  drum  to  the  right,  thus  closing 
the  electro- the  circuit  of  LB.     When,  now,  the  key,  K,  closes 
motograph  ^  cjrcu^>  the  current  from  the  main  battery,  L, 

passes  through  the  paper  and  produces  an  electrol- 
ysis of  the  chemical  salt  with  which  the  paper  is 
moistened.  This  decreases  the  friction  and  permits 
the  spring,  R,  to  draw  the  lever  to  the  left,  thus 
opening  the  circuit  of  the  battery.  Since  the  tele- 
graphic sounder  is  included  in  the  circuit  of  LB, 
these  two  movements  of  the  telegraphic  key,  K,  will 
have  resulted  in  the  movement  of  the  striking  lever 
of  the  telegraphic  sounder. 
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Edison  has  constructed  a  loud-speaking  telephone 
on  the  principle  of  the  electro-motograph.  The  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  this  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  £ud?n'* 
84.  Here  the  carbon  transmitter,  S,  is  placed  inSSphS*. 
the  circuit  of  the  primary  of  an  induction  coil,  I, 
and  the  battery  B.  The  secondary  of  this  coil  has 
one  terminal  connected  with  the  earth,  E,  and  the 


Fig.  84. —  Edison's  Loud-speaking  Telephone. 

other  terminal  connected  with  a  spring,  G,  that  is 
firmly  attached  to  a  mica  plate,  p.  The  cylinder  on 
which  the  spring,  G,  rests  is  connected  with  the 
earth,  E.  A  telephone  so  constructed  reproduces 
sounds  with  great  clearness  and  strength,  so  that 
they  can  be  heard  in  different  parts  of  a  large  as* 
sembly  room. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE   PHONOGRAPH,    THE  MICRO-PHONOGRAPH,    AND 

THE   PHOTOPHONE 

"Science  surpasses  the  old  miracles  of  mythology." — Emerson 

T  may  seem  curious  that,  in  a  portion  of  a  book 
devoted  to  the  electric  telephone,  we  should  find 
it  necessary  to  give  a  description  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  talking  phonograph,  an  instrument  that 
has  nothing  necessarily  electric  about  it;  and  yet 
why  a       there  are  excellent  reasons  for  so  doing.    In  the  first 
uoaafthe  place,  the  manner  in  which  the  diaphragm  of  the 
iraftis     talking    phonograph    repeats    whatever-    has    been 
to  a  tx£k    spoken  into  the  recording  instrument  is  exactly  sim- 
pb<£iic"ap-  ilar,  so  far  as  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are 
phances.     qq^q^j^^  to  that  in  the  case  of  the  receiver  in  the 
telephone.    It  is  true,  however,  that  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent as  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  record  on 
the  phonograph  cylinder  or  metallic  sheet  imparts 
what  has  been  impressed  on  it  to  the  receiving  dia- 
phragm.   The  phonograph  is  an  entirely  mechanical 
appliance,  while  the  telephone  is  either  an  electro- 
magnetic or  an  electro-static  appliance.    But,  in  the 
second  place,  there  have  been  some  very  curious 
combinations  of  telephonic  and  phonographic  instru- 
ments, so  that  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
phonograph  in  order  to  be  able  to  understand  any 
electric  instrument  in  which  the  phonograph,  or  the 
principles  involved  in  its  operation,  form  an  essen- 
tial part. 

The  operation  of  the  phonograph  is  exceedingly 
simple.     A  speaker  talks  against  an  elastic  dia- 
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phragm  of  thin  sheet  iron  or  other  metal,  and  causes 
it  to  move  to-and-fro  as  in  the  telephone.  Instead, 
however,  of  these  to-and-fro  movements  expending 
their  energy  either  in  varying  the  electric  resistance 
of  the  contact  points  in  the  microphonic  transmitter, 
or  of  driving  a  small  dynamo  in  the  magneto-trans- 
mitter, they  are  caused  to  cut  into  or  indent  a  sur- 
face of  tin-foil  or  wax  on  a  plate  or  cylinder. 

The  device  employed  by  Edison  in  his  early  form 
of  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  85,  where  a  mouth-  J^ToJm 
piece,  M,  is  seen  mounted  on  a  stand  directly  in  front  SJmjE1"" 
of  a  metallic  cylinder,  C,  in  such  a  position  that  a 


Flo.  85. — Edison't  Phonograph.    Thia  it  the  early  form  of  ihii  y»]u- 


metallic  point,  firmly  attached  to  the  centre  of  the 
diaphragm,  presses  against  the  surface  of  the  tin- 
foil or  wax.  If  now,  while  a  person  is  speaking  into 
the  mouthpiece,  the  cylinder  is  slowly  rotated  by  the 
movement  of  a  crank  at  W,  as  the  diaphragm  moves 
to-and-fro  under  the  influence  of  the  sound  waves, 
a  metallic  point  connected  with  it  will  indent  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder,  thus  drawing  a  long,  sinuous 
line,  on  which  the  to-and-fro  movements  of  the  dia- 
phragm are  correctly  repeated  by  hills  and  hollows 
produced  as  the  cutting  tool  makes  indentations  of 
varying  depth,  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the 
to-and-fro  movements  of  the  diaphragm. 
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In  order  to  cause  the  phonograph  record  so  ob- 
tained to  reproduce  the  speech  or  other  sounds  that 
have  been  impressed  on  the  transmitting  diaphragm, 
^ho^ki1*    d*  phonograph  record  is  placed  on  the  surface  of 
?iS£dre-  another  cylinder  precisely  similar  to  that  on  which 
g^LW    it  was  produced,  or  it  may  be  kept  on  the  same  sur- 
face, and  the  tracing-point  brought  back  to  the  posi- 
tion it  had  when  it  started  to  indent  the  surface  of 
the  record.    If  now  this  point  be  placed  in  the  sinu- 
ous line,  and  pressed  against  it  with  proper  force, 
as  the  cylinder  is  rotated,  the  point  will  be  caused 
to  pass  over  the  record  line,  and  to  follow  all  the 
indentations  that  have  been  produced  in  it.    As  it  is 
why  the     thus  moved  up  and  down  the  hills  and  hollows  of  the 
g?aphdia-  record  surface,  the  diaphragm  to  which  it  is  at- 
p?-35Ssrc"  tached  will  be  caused  to  move  to-and-fro  in  move 
tpeech.      ments  that  are  similar  to  those  which  impressed  the 
record.     Consequently,  the  diaphragm  will  repro- 
duce all  the  sounds  that  were  originally  spoken  into 
it.    In  other  words,  the  diaphragm  will  reproduce  all 
the  sounds  and  words  that  made  the  record. 

By  means  of  this  remarkable  instrument,  a  per- 
manent record  may  be  obtained  of  the  voice  of  any 
person,  and  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  being  reproduced  as  often  as  may  be  desired. 
SSS"  In  a  properly  constructed  and  operated  instrument, 
the  quality  of  the  voice,  or  the  property  which  enables 
us  to  distinguish  one  voice  from  another,  may  be 
reproduced  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  enable 
voices  of  different  people  to  be  readily  recognized. 

When  the  phonograph  was  first  invented,  it  quite 
naturally  produced  considerable  astonishment,  and 
a  great  future  was  confidently  predicted  for  it  As- 
suming the  possibility  of  obtaining  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  quality  of  the  voice,  of  producing  in- 
destructible records,  and  of  employing  a  standard 


voices. 
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pitch  for  the  screw  of  the  phonograph  cylinder,  and 
a  uniform  speed  at  which  it  should  always  be  ro- 
tated, it  was  predicted  that  correspondence  would,  in 
the  then  near  future,  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
phonographic  records,  that  wills  would  be  made  in 
which  the  intentions  of  the  deceased  would  be  de- 
clared to  the  assembled  heirs,  not  by  a  paper  read 
by  a  lawyer,  but  in  the  reproduced  spoken  words  of 
the  deceased.  It  was  predicted  that  there  would  be 
galleries  in  which  pictures  or  statues  of  the  world's 
departed  great  would  be  replaced  by  phonograph 
records;  that  great  writers  might  be  made  actually 
to  convey  their  thoughts  by  the  spoken  words  in- 
stead of  by  the  printed  page;  that  the  speeches  of  the  ^^SSL 
world's  great  orators  and  the  sweet  strains  of  its£|$?2°" 
greatest  singers  would  be  reproduced  at  will  at  any  £| 
time  in  the  future.  Some  of  these  predictions  have 
been  fulfilled,  and  some  have  not.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  phonograph  can  so  successfully  reproduce  the 
human  voice  as*  to  enable  it  to  be  recognized  beyond 
doubt,  since  the  very  fact  that  the  metallic  point 
connected  with  the  reproducing  diaphragm  is 
obliged  to  move  in  frictional  contact  with  the  rec- 
ord, introduces  in  all  cases  sounds  that  are  absent 
in  the  human  voice.  Moreover,  a  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  correctly  reproducing  those  overtones, 
the  presence  of  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
the  exact  quality  of  the  voice.  For  this  and  for  other 
reasons  some  of  the  predictions  before  referred  to 
have  failed  of  realization. 

Edison  has  greatly  improved  his  phonograph.  In 
the  first  place,  he  has  substituted  a  cylinder  of  hard- 
ened wax  for  the  sheet  of  tin-foil,  and,  in  order  to 
ensure  a  greater  regularity  in  the  rate  of  motion  of 
the  cylinder,  he  has  added  an  electric  motor  for 
driving  it.     The  improved  form  of  instrument  is 
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shown  in  Fig.  86.  Here  the  recording  diaphragm 
is  made  of  malleable  glass.  A  mouthpiece  is  at- 
tached to  a  flexible  tube  connected  with  the  dia- 
phragm, for  convenience  in  speaking  or  singing 
in  recording  the  voice.  The  recording  diaphragm 
is  distinct  from  the  receiving  diaphragm.  Either 
can  replace  the  other  by  the  simple  rotation,  of  a 
metallic  arm  on  which  both  diaphragms  are  sup- 
ported. 


Fio.  86. — Edllon's  Impror 


Various  devices  have  been  proposed  for  increas- 
ing the  delicacy  of  the  phonographic  records,  so  as 
to  enable  them  more  nearly  to  reproduce  the  quality 
of  the  human  voice.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  improvements  is  embodied  in  an  instrument 
invented  by  a  Danish  electrical  engineer,  Waldenw 
Poulson,  of  Copenhagen.  Here  both  the  making  of 
the  record  and  the  reproduction  of  the  speech  by 
the  record  are  obtained  by  means  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  phonograph 
is  now  replaced  by  a  telephone  transmitter  and  a 
dynamo-electric  generator,  in  a  manner  that  we  will 
now  describe. 


ms   1UGMQ-PSOMM8AF3  IS 

Various  muses  have  been  given  to  Paulson's  in- 
strument   It  has  been  styled  the  tele-phonograph,  Ti?e 
the    micro-phonograph,    the    magneto-phonograph,  $£££- 
and  the  tele-graphophone.     The  general  name  ap-B™ph' 


Fio.  87. — PouUon'a  Ste»l  Wire  Micro- phonograph. 

plied  to  it  in  this  country  is  the  micro-phonograph. 
The  record  material  consists  of  a  length  of  hard- 
ened steel  piano  wire,  about  iV  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. This  wire  is  wound  on  the  surface  of  a 
cylinder  about  a  foot  in  length,  arranged  as  shown 
in  Fig.  87.    A  tiny  electro-magnet  is  placed  so  that 


Fio.   St.— Uagaetf  for  Poolson'a 


its  opposite  poles  embrace  the  wire  in  the  manner  How[he 
shown  at  B,  Fig.  88.  As  this  drum  or  cylinder  USgJSfc 
revolved  by  the  action  of  an  electric  motor,  the  mag-  ^"i™*" 
net  is  caused  to  move  over  the  entire  length  of  the  ""* 
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wire,  from  right  to  left,  and  so  to  travel  from  one 
end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other.  In  this  manner  the 
magnet  poles  pass  above  the  entire  length  of  the 
wire  wound  on  the  drum,  this  length  consisting  of 
about  225  turns  of  wire,  the  magnet  requiring  about 
thirty-nine  seconds  to  move  over  the  entire  length  of 
the  wire. 

So  much  for  the  movement  of  the  record  wire. 
Now  let  us  investigate  the  manner  in  which  the 
voice,  as  in  speaking  or  singing,  is  enabled  to  im- 
press its  record  on  the  wire.    The  insulated  coils  of 
Steo-11*    wire  on  the  recording  electro-magnet  are  placed  in 
gjjph"      the  circuit  of  an  ordinary  carbon  telephone  transmit- 
iapK»ad   ter  an(*  a  couple  of  cells  of  a  voltaic  battery.    Gen- 
£twihmicro-  ©rally  an  induction  coil  is  employed  in  the  transmit- 
SapiTwire.  ting  instrument  in  the  usual  manner,  in  which  case 
its  secondary  is  connected  with  the  coils  of  the 
recording  magnet,  while  a  carbon  transmitter  is 
included  in  the  circuit  of  a  small  battery  and  the 
primary  of  the  induction  coil.    On  speaking  into  the 
transmitter,  variations  in  the  resistance  of  the  car- 
bon contact  points  produce  corresponding  varia- 
tions in  the  current  strength  passing,  and  these 
variations,  passing  through  the  coils  of  the  electro- 
magnet, magnetize  the  steel  wire  as  it  passes  between 
the  magnet  poles.    Of  course  this  magnetization  of 
the  steel  wire  takes  place  transversely  to  the  axis 
of  the  wire.    There  will  thus  be  left  in  the  steel  wire 
an  invisible  but  permanent  record  of  the  variations 
in  the  magnetic  intensity  that  have  been  impressed 
on  the  record  magnets  by  the  influence  of  the  sound 
waves  on  the  transmitting  diaphragm. 

The  record  being  made,  let  us  see  how  it  is  caused 
to  reproduce  the  sound  by  means  of  the  invisible  rec- 
ords left  by  the  recording  magnets.     Placing  the 
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record  magnet  at  the  beginning  of  the  record  on  the 
wire;  said  placing  its  coils  in  the  circuit  of  an  ordi- 
nary Bell  receiving  telephone,  the  cylinder  is  again 
caused  to  revolve  by  the  action  of  the  electric  motor. 
The  magnetized  steel  wire,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  coils  of  wire  on  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet, 
constitute  a  dynamo-electric  generator,  and  as  the^n^Ld 
magnetized  steel  wire  is  passed  between  these  poles SSb*"* 
it  will  cause  magnetic  flux  to  alternately  fill  and^p^daM 
empty  the  coils  of  wire  on  the  magnet  with  magnetic  ££££3l* 
flux,  thus  producing  E.M.F.'s,  and,  consequently, 
currents  that  will  correspond  exactly  in  strength, 
direction  and  sequence  to  the  current  that,  passing 
through  the  magnetizing  poles  of  the  recording 
magnet,   left  their   impress   on  the  record   wire. 
These  currents,  passing  through  the  coils  of  wire 
on  the  Bell  receiving  telephone,  will,  therefore,  pro- 
duce movements  in  its  diaphragm  which  will  repro- 
duce all  the  speech  or  musical  notes  originally  ut- 
tered and  impressed  on  the  transmitting  diaphragm. 

It  has  been  found  in  practice  that,  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  electro-magnets  to  respond  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  variations  produced  in  the  transmitter 
by  the  sound  waves,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  two 
separate  electro-magnets  electrically  connected,  asphon™" 
shown  ait  C,  in  Fig.  88.    An  electro-magnet,  wound  5£rPeh«Mi- 
m  the  regular  manner,  as  shown  at  B,  in  the  same  2?^ 
fgure,  has  been  found  to  be  too  slow  in  its  action  to  graph" 
ensure  the  best  results.     This  beautiful  apparatus 
performs  its  work  in  an  exceedingly  efficient  man- 
ner.   The  quality  of  the  spoken  voice  is  reproduced 
with  a  clearness  that  is  unknown  in  the  phonograph ; 
for  the  scratching  sounds  before  referred  to  are 
avoided,  and  the  micro-phonographic  record  is  able 
to  produce  overtones  in  a  manner  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  phonograph.    Moreover,  this  instrument 


The  micro- 
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is  far  more  sensitive  than  the  phonograph,  since  it 
will  readily  record  sounds  of  all  characters,  even, 
for  example,  such  as  breathing  and  whispering, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  very  difficult  to  prop- 
erly record  in  the  ordinary  phonograph. 

An  improved  form  of  micro-phonograph  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  89,  where  two  separate  reels  are 
employed,  on  which  a  band  of  steel  ribbon,  A  of 
an  inch  wide  and  about  A  of  an  inch  thick,  is  em- 


Fid.   89. — Bind  Miero-phonognpb- 

ployed.  The  ribbon  can  readily  be  made  in  any 
desired  length,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  record  continu- 
ously spoken  language  for  an  hour  or  longer.  It 
has  been  found  for  recording  on  ribbon  that  the  form 
of  electro-magnet  shown  at  D,  in  the  preceding  fig- 
ure, is  preferable.  As  regards  the  permanency  of 
the  records,  it  is  claimed  that  the  record  wires  or 
ribbons  can  be  wound  on  a  spool,  with  the  layers 
of  the  ribbon  one  over  the  other,  without  injury, 
and  that  such  a  record  ribbon  has  been  used  for 
2,200  times  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  dete- 
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deration.     When  it  is  desired  to  obliterate  the 
record,  it  is  only  necessary  to  transmit  a  constant  obuten. 
magnetizing  current  through  the  coils  of  the  record-  £££#». 
ing  magnet,  and  move  the  steel  wire  or  ribjbon  under- 
neath such  magnet.    The  same  can  be  done  by  the 
action  of  a  permanent  magnet 

As  to  the  future  possibilities  of  this  wonderful 
instrument,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  are  many  and 
great.  One  suggestion — indeed,  it  has  gone  further 
than  a  mere  suggestion,  having  been  carried  into 
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Flo.  90.— The  Talking'  Newspaper.     Note  the  arrangements  to  ensure 
the  proper  working  of  this  application  of  the  micro-phonograph. 

actual  practice  in  Europe — is  a  device  that  we  fear 
may  tend  to  a  marked  increase  in  the  sloth  fulness 
of  the  rising  generation.  We  refer  to  the  plan  of 
the  talking  newspaper,  that  is,  a  newspaper  which  newtpwS? 
is  capable  of  reading  itself,  and  only  requiring  the 
attention  of  the  person  to  what  it  says,  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  one  to  lie  in  bed,  with  the  re- 
ceiving instrument  at  his  ear,  and  listen  to  the  news 
whenever  he  might  desire  to  do  so.  In  this  very 
ingenious  invention  an  endless  steel  ribbon  is  em- 
ployed, whose  record  ribbon  consists  of  a  steel  band, 
that  passes  from  one  reel  to  another  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  Fig.  9a    Recording  tele- 
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phones  are  attached  to  a  number  of  magnets  placed 
so  that  the  record  ribbon  passes  before  their  poles. 
After  the  ribbon  has  passed  these  magnets,  it  may, 
if  so  desired,  have  all  its  records  obliterated  by 
an  obliterating  magnet,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
additional  news  concerning  prices  of  stock,  war, 
and  items  of  interest  generally,  are  recorded  afresh 
on  the  moving  band  through  the  transmitting  tele- 
phone represented  in  the  figure. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  wonderful  instrument, 
whose  operation  depends  generally  on  the  principles 
of  the  telephone,  that  is  yet  to  be  described.  This 
?a£ito?t  ls  ^e  photophone,  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which 
photophonc  jt  is  possible  to  talk  along  a  ray  of  light.  Instead 
of  stretching  a  conducting  wire  between  the  trans- 
mitting and  the  receiving  stations,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  flash  a  beam  of  light  between  them,  and  so 
influence  this  beam,  by  means  of  a  transmitting  in- 
strument at  one  end,  as  to  cause  it  to  affect  the  re- 
ceiving instrument  at  the  other  end.  This  invention 
was  made  by  Bell  and  Tainter.  It  depends  for  its 
operation  on  the  fact  we  have  already  referred  to, 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  electric  re- 
sistance of  selenium  is  considerably  changed  by  the 
action  of  light  falling  on  its  surface. 

The  transmitting  instrument  of  the  photophone 
consists  of  a  suitably  supported  thin  plate  of  sil- 
Actionof  vered  glass  or  mica,  L,  Fig.  91,  which  acts  as  a 
p^g^  mirror  or  reflector,  and  is  suitably  supported  and 
provided  with  a  mouthpiece,  E.  A  beam  of  light 
from  any  powerful  source,  such,  for  example,  as  an 
arc  light,  or  still  better,  light  from  the  sun,  is  al- 
lowed to  fall  on  the  reflecting  diaphragm,  being  con- 
centrated on  its  surface  by  a  lens,  % A.  The  rays  of 
light,  after  their  reflection  from  the  mirror  at  L,  are 
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again  made  parallel  by  a  passage  through  a  second 
lens,  B.  On  speaking  into  the  transmitting  dia- 
phragm at  A,  the  mirror  is  moved  rapidly  to-and- 
fro,  a  change  of  shape  being  produced  by  these 
movements,  so  that  there  will  be  thereby  occasioned 
a  scattering  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  results  in  the 
amount  of  light  that  is  reflected  from  the  mirror 
being  rapidly  varied  in  accordance  with  the  sound 
waves  that  strike  the  transmitting  diaphragm. 


Construc- 


Fio.  91.— Bell  and  Tanner's  Photophone.  Note  how  the  person 
speaking  at  E  modifies  the  rays  of  light  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
rays  are  afterward  caused  to  fall  on  the  selenium  cell  at  S. 

Coming  now  to  the  receiving  station,  we  find  here 
a  parabolic  mirror,  M,  which  receives  the  parallel  rays 
of  varying  intensity,  and  reflects  them  on  to  the 
surface  of  a  selenium  cell,  S,  whose  terminals  aret£nandv 

operation 

included  in  the  circuit  of  the  receiving  telephone,  T,  0[jjf°- 
and  the  voltaic  battery,  P.    This  selenium  cell  con-  receiver, 
sists  practically  of  an  extended  surface  of  selenium, 
placed  between  two  parallel  metallic  plates.    In  or- 
der to  concentrate  the  selenium  cell  in  a  small  space, 
a  series  of  braiss  disks,  separated  by  disks  of  mica, 
of  somewhat  smaller  diameter  than  the  brass  disks, 
is  employed,  the  whole  taking  the  shape  of  a  pile, 
as  shown  at  S,  in  the  figure,  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder  has  the  appearance  of  being  deeply 
grooved.      The  brass   disks   are   connected   alter- Congtfu^ 
nately  in  two  series,  like  the  opposite  coatings  of  a  JjjyJ^ 
Leyden  jar,  and  melted  selenium  is  poured  in  be-**11- 
tween  the  brass  plates.    When  a  beam  of  light  falls 
on  such  a  selenium  cell,  it  causes  its  resistance  to 
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greatly  vary.     Consequently,  the  varying  rays  of 
light  coming  from  L  fall  on  the  surface  of  S,  so 
that  the  resistance  of  the  receiving  telephone  varies 
in  accordance  with  the  sound  waves  impinging  on 
Transmit-  the  diaphragm  at  E.     Such  sounds  will,  therefore, 
eSwot""  °e  reproduced   in  the  receiving  diaphragm.    The 
phowphonophotophone    has    been    successfully  operated  over 
comparatively  short  distances,  and  has  been  found 
to  reproduce  speech  with  great  distinctness.    A  sim- 
ilar arrangement  of  the  transmitting  and  receiving 

V 


Tm.  9;.— Trammittcr  of  Pbolophone.      Note  the  direction  of  the  raj* 
of  light  u  indicated  by  the  lirows. 

instruments  is  shown  in  Figs.  92  and  93,  respec- 
tively. The  operation,  however,  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  already  described. 

nuw  of  *n  *e  photopiione  the  transmission  of  speech  and 
ndtopbooe  musical  sounds  is  effected  by  means  of  a  beam  of 
lofpho"-  light ;  hence,  the  propriety  of  the  term  photophone. 
The  name  radiophone  has  been  proposed  for  these 
instruments  by  Mercadier,  a  Frenchman,  by  reaaos 
of  the  curious  fact  that  was  discovered  by  Tainttr 
and  others,  that  luminous  rays  are  not  necessary  to 
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produce  this  transmission,  but  that  non-luminous, 
or  heat  rays,  are  equally  able  to  transmit  speech.    In 
some  of  his  experiments,  Tainter  employed  a  resist-  ^iiam 
ance  composed  of  a  zigzag  line  of  soot  in  the  place  JJJ^J 
of  the  selenium  cell.     This  arrangement  is  called 
a  carbon  or  soot  cell,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  94. 


Here  a  silvered  glass  plate,  P,  has  its  silvered  surface 
removed  in  the  form  of  a  zigzag  line,  Z,Z.  This  line 
is  covered  with  soot  or  lampblack,  so  that  the  sinu- 
ous line  divides  the  surface  of  the  glass  into  two 
parts,  that  are  connected  by  means  of  separate 
clamps,  K,  K,  with  the  battery  and  the  receiving 
telephone.  When  rays  of  either  heat  or  light  are 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  transmitting  dia- 
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phragm  similar  to  that  shown  at  L,  Fig.  91,  and 
fall  on  the  surface  of  the  soot  cell,  variations  in  its 
resistance  are  produced,  and,  consequently,  speech 
or  musical  sounds  are  heard  in  the  receiving  tele- 
phone. 


It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  mass 
of  carbon  or  soot,  when  under  the  influence  of  the 
rapidly  intermitting  beams  of  heat  or  light  failing 
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on  ft,  emitted  distinct  sounds,  so  that  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  employ  a  battery  and  a  telephone.  If  the 
mass  of  air  surrounding  the  soot  cell  is  confined  in 
a  hollow  space  provided  with  a  diaphragm,  all  that 
is  spoken  into  the  transmitter  can  be  distinctly  heard 
without  the  use  of  either  the  battery  or  the  receiv- 
ing telephone.  The  property  possessed  by  certain  S2«ice. 
solid  substances  of  thus  emitting  sounds  when  inter- 
mittent rays  of  light  or  heat  fall  on  their  surfaces, 
has  been  named  sonorescence.  Hard  rubber  or  vul- 
canite has  been  found  to  possess  the  property  of 
sonorescence  in  a  high  degree. 


HI 
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EARLY     HISTORY     OF     TELEGRAPHY 

"He  said  to  his  friend,  'If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 
Of  the  North  Church  tower,  as  a  signal  light, 
One,  if  by  land ;  two,  if  by  sea.' " 

— Longfellow 

WE  have  no  positive  knowledge  as  to  just 
when  and  how  telegraphy  began.  Tak- 
ing the  strict  etymological  meaning  of 
the  word — i.e.,  writing  at  a  distance,  or  communi- 
cating intelligence  by  means  of  audible  or  visible 
signs — the  first  system  of  telegraphic  communication 

tetei,*ph'  was,  probably,  practiced  by  some  of  our  remote 
savage  ancestors,  who  warned  one  another  of  com- 
ing danger  by  various  calls,  that  were  able  to  pene- 
trate to  far  greater  distances  through  the  dense  for- 
ests than  could  any  visible  signals.  Indeed,  even  to 
the  present  day,  it  is  stated  that  the  African  negroes 
on  the  west  coasts  of  the  continent  employ  such  sig- 

tim  ^  nailing  devices,  having  provided  for  themselves  an 
instrument  called  the  "Elliembic,"  a  rude  musical 
instrument,  which,  on  striking,  produces  sounds 
which  enable  the  natives  to  carry  on  conversations 
with  one  another,  though  several  miles  apart.  This 
instrument,  when  properly  used,  is  able  to  produce 
sounds  that  form  an  intelligible  language.  But  even 
if  we  knew  the  first  of  the  human  race  who  employed 
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such  means  of  telegraphic  communication,  we  could 
not  claim  for  him  entire  originality,  since  such 
methods  have  long  been  in  use  by  birds  and  other 
animals.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  the  lover  of 
animals,  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  write  out  in§Jfl£SU. 
musical  notation  the  various  calls  of  crows  as  they 
signal  to  one  another  matters  of  coming  danger  or 
of  common  interest.  Possibly,  after  such  systems  of 
audible  telegraphy,  various  systems  of  visual  teleg- 
raphy were  invented,  such  as  were  seen  in  the  light 
of  the  beacon  fire,  whereby  intelligence  of  various 
kinds  was  flashed  across  the  country  from  one  place 
to  another.  Audible  telegraphy,  for  example,  has 
been  practiced,  both  with  the  fog-horn  on  the  ocean  tll^lphy. 
steamer  and  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  during 
foggy  weather,  by  employing  audible  signals  corre- 
sponding in  duration  and  sequence  to  the  telegraphic 
characters  of  the  Morse  alphabet.  Even  before  this, 
various  fog-horn  systems  had  been  employed  on 
all  vessels.  Visual  signals,  too,  have  been  even 
more  fully  developed  in  what  are  generally  known 
as  various  systems  of  semaphoric  signalling.  Such  phSSc 
signals  consist  generally  in  signalling  by  means  of  "^^^ 
visual  signs,  such  as  flags,  or  other  recognizable 
movable  objects  by  day,  or  lanterns  by  night. 

One  of  the  first  completed  systems  of  semaphoric 
telegraphy  dates  back  as  far  as  1684;  viz.,  that  of 
Locke,  who  devised  a  system  of  wooden  blocks  of  Locke's 


various  shapes,  sufficiently  large  to  be  seen  at  aphoric 
distance.  By  arranging  these  blocks  in  various  ways 
to  indicate  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  he  was  en- 
abled to  communicate,  between  distant  stations,  in- 
telligence of  various  characters,  by  spelling  out  the 
information  which  it  was  desired  to  transmit 

It  was  just  one  hundred  years  later,  when  a 
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Frenchman,  by  the  name  of  Claude  Chappy,  was 
a    student    at    the    College    of    Angiers,    France. 
Chappe,  who  was  forbidden  by  the  strict  rules  of  the 
ciSpp<?8    school  to  communicate  freely  with  his  brother  in 
SJSffiS?  a  neighboring  college — which,  although  situated  at 
system.      some  distance,  yet  was  visible— devised,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  brother,  a  system  of  semaphoric  sig- 
nalling, by  which,  through  the  movements  of  a 
pivoted  arm,  they  were  able  to  indicate  various  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  by  pointing  the  arm  in  dif- 
ferent directions.     Subsequently,  they  increased  the 
number  of  these  visual  signals  by  the  addition  of 
small  movable  beams,  attached  to  the  end  of  die 
main  beam.    At  the  end  of  their  college  life  they  had 
devised  some  192  distinct  and  separate  signals.    Ap- 
paratus thus  begun,  as  a  means  of  recreation  to 
while  away  the  tedious  hours  of  school  life,  was. 
after  the  completion  of  their  college  life,  adopted 
by  the  French  Government,  and  constituted  the  be- 
Adopted  by  ginning  of  a  system  of  semaphoric  signalling  that, 
am!*     before  the  introduction  of  the  simpler  method  of 
menL       electro-magnetic  signalling,  extended  over  a  large 
part  of  the  civilized  world    One  of  the  Chapp6 
brothers   afterward   became  the  chief  telegraphic 
engineer    for  the    French    Government,    and    the 
semaphoric  system  of  telegraphic  communication 
was  rapidly  extended  along  a  greater  part  of  the 
French  coasts. 

The  Chappe  semaphoric  telegraph  was  improved 
by  an  Englishman  named  Murray,  in  1795,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  English  Government  in  1816.  Con- 
tinued improvements  were  made  in  the  semaphoric 
telegraph  until  1832,  when  the  distinct  signals 
capable  of  being  thus  transmitted  had  reached  the 
number  of  4,096.  The  system  of  semaphoric  com- 
munication was  adopted  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
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ment  in  1832,  and  was  subsequently  employed  in 
the  Empire  of  Russia.  Here  remains  of  the  expen- 
sive signal  towers  can  still  be  seen  along  the  lines 
of  the  government  electric  telegraph,  which  has  re- 
placed the  semaphoric  system. 

The  thoughts  of  ingenious  men  from  very  early 
times  have  been  directed  to  devising  systems  where- 
by early  information  shall  be  obtained  of  passing  £^1/-^ 
events.     Consequently,  we  find  in  early  literature  l?jj£2K% 
various  suggestions  as  to  how  intelligence  might e?cnt*- 
be  readily  communicated   between   distant  points. 
One  of  these,  made  by  Strada,  dates  back  as  far  as 
161 5,  and  is  thus  described  in  an  old  book: 

"Strada's  fancy  was  this.  There  is,  he  supposes, 
a  species  of  lodestone  which  possesses  such  virtue 
that  if  two  needles  be  touched  with  it,  and  then  bal- 
anced on  separate  pivots,  and  the  one  be  turned  in 
a  particular  direction,  the  other  will  sympathetically  SSj* 8 
move  parallel  to  it.  He  then  directs  each  of  these 
needles  to  be  poised  and  mounted  on  a  dial  having 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  arranged  round  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  one  person  has  one  of  the  dials,  and 
another  the  other,  by  a  little  prearrangement  as  to 
details,  a  correspondence  can  be  maintained  between 
them  at  any  distance  by  simply  pointing  the  needles 
to  the  letters  of  the  required  words." 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  an  electric  dis- 
charge could  be  rapidly  transmitted  through  con- 
ducting bodies,  efforts  were  made  to  employ  elec- 
tricity for  the  communication  of  intelligence.  Va- 
rious systems  of  electric  telegraphs  were  suggested. 
The  first  of  these  were  operated  by  electric  dis- 
charg^s,  and  afterward  by  electro-magnetism.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  rapidly  review  some  of  the 
more  important  of  these  early  efforts  in  electric 
telegraphy. 
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In  1727,  Stephen  Gray,  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ready referred  in  connection  with  frictional  elec- 
tricity, succeeded  in  passing  an  electric  discharge 
Gny,s  through  a  wire  some  700  feet  in  length,  suspended 
tetep^ph.  in  the  air  by  means  of  silk  threads.  In  operating  this 
first  electric  telegraph,  Gray  held  an  excited  glass 
tube  to  one  end  of  the  line,  when  an  observer  at  the 
other  end  noted  its  effect  in  attracting  a  pith-ball 
electroscope. 

In  1747,  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  em- 
ployed the  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar  for  produc- 
ing electric  effects  at  the  end  of  a  suitably  insulated 
metallic  conductor.  In  some  experiments,  he  sue- 
2££??9  ceeded  in  passing  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar 
tete*rapb.  through  a  circuit  four  miles  in  length,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  discharge  required 
no  appreciable  time  to  pass  over  this  distance. 
During  the  same  year,  Watson  erected  a  tele- 
graph line  that  extended  from  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  London,  over  the  chimney  tops. 
This  line  was  formed  of  a  single  wire,  the  ground 
being  employed  for  the  return  circuit.  As  in  Wat- 
son's former  experiments,  the  charge  of  a  Leyden 
jar  was  employed  for  operating  the  signals. 

In  1748,  Franklin  stretched  a  metallic  wire  across 
£3t«fin  the  Schuylkill  River  at  Philadelphia,  employing  the 
etecuSc1*  earth  for  the  return  circuit.  By  means  of  this  wire, 
iara  the  he  succeeded  in  igniting  some  alcohol  in  a  plate  by 
schuyikiii.  ^  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river. 

While  it  is  true  that  none  of  these  experiments 

^abit  can  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  mere  sug- 

iSr1"     gestions,  yet  they  soon  bore  fruit.    Intelligent  men 

in  different  parts  of  the  world  were  not  backward 
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in  proposing  plans  by  means  of  which  communica- 
tion might  be  established  by  electric  discharges.  Of 
these  suggestions,  however,  we  will  mention  but 
one;  viz.,  that  made  to  the  Editor  of  "Scott's  Maga- 
zine/' in  1753,  by  a  correspondent  who  signed  him- 
self C  M.: 

"Renfrew,  Feb.  1,  1753. 

"S» — It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant 
in  electrical  experiments,  that  the  electric  power  may 
be  propagated  along  a  small  wire,  from  one  place  f£££r7Pi*. 
to-  another,  without  being  sensibly  abated  by  theicline- 
length  of  its  progress.     Let,  then,  a  set  of  wires, 
equal  m  number  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  be 
extended  horizontally  between   two  given  places, 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  each  of  them  about  an 
inch  distant  from  that  next  to  it.    At  every  twenty 
yards'  end,  let  them  be  fixed  in  glass,  'or  jeweller's 
cement,  to  some  firm  body,  both  to  prevent  them 
from  touching  the  earth  or  any  other  non-electric, 
and  from  breaking  by  their  own  gravity.     Let  the 
electric  gun-barrel  be  placed  at  right  angles  with 
the  extremities  of  the  wires,  and  about  one  inch 
below  them.    Also,  let  the  wires  be  fixed  in  a  solid 
piece  of  glass,  at  six  inches  from  the  end;  and  let  Transmit- 
that  part  of  them  which  reaches  from  the  glass  toJSfivS?* 
the  machine  have  sufficient  spring  and  stiffness  toapparatU8, 
recover  its  situation  after  having  been  brought  in 
contact  with  the  barrel.     Close  by  the  supporting 
glass,  let  a  ball  be  suspended  from  every  wire;  and 
about  a  sixth  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  balls 
place  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  marked  on  bits  of 
paper,  or  any  other  substance  that  may  be  light 
enough  to  rise  to  the  electrified  ball ;  and  at  the  same 
time  let  it  be  so  continued  that  each  of  them  may 
reassume  its  proper  place  when  dropped.    All  thing's  Describes 
constructed  as  above,  and  the  minute  previously  5ctrans- 
fixed^   I  begin  the  conversation  with  my  distant  SlSSfe* 
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friend  in  this  manner:  Having  set  the  electrical 
machine  a-going  as  in  ordinary  experiments,  suppose 
I  am  to  pronounce  the  word  Sir:  with  a  piece  of 
glass,  or  any  other  electric  per  se,  I  strike  the  wire 
s,  so  as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  barrel,  then  t, 
then  r,  all  in  the  same  way :  and  my  correspondent, 
almost  in  the  same  instant,  observes  these  several 
characters  rise  in  order  to  the  electrified  balls  at  his 
end  of  the  wires.  Thus  I  spell  away  as  long  as  I 
think  fit;  and  my  correspondent,  for  the  sake  of 
memory,  writes  the  characters  as  they  rise,  and  may 
join  and  read  them  afterward  as  often  as  he  in- 
clines. Upon  a  signal,  given,  or  from  choice,  I 
stop  the  machine ;  and  taking  up  the  pen  in  my  turn, 
I  write  down  whatever  my  friend  at  the  other  end 
strikes  out. 

"If  anybody  should  think  this  way  tiresome,  let 
him,  instead  of  the  balls,  suspend  a  range  of  bells 
??£e!w  from  the  roof,  equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of 
Sf^SiSS  the  alphabet,  gradually  decreasing  in  size  from  the 
of  beih.  j^jj  a  to  Z ;  and  from  the  horizontal  wires  let  there 
be  another  set  reaching  to  the  several  bells;  one,  viz., 
from  the  horizontal  wire  A  to  the  bell  A,  another 
from  the  horizontal  wire  B  to  the  bell  B,  etc.  Then 
let  him  who  begins  the  discourse  bring  the  wires 
in  contact  with  the  barrel,  as  before;  and  the  electric 
spark,  breaking  on  bells  of  different  size,  will  in- 
form his  correspondent  by  the  sound  what  wires 
have  been  touched :  and  thus,  by  some  practice,  they 
may  come  to  understand  the  language  of  the  chimes 
in  whole  words,  without  being  put  to  the  trouble  of 
rioting  down  every  letter. 

"The  same  thing  may  be  otherwise  effected.  Let 
the  balls  be  suspended  over  the  characters  as  before, 
but  instead  of  bringing  the  ends  of  the  horizontal 
wires  in  contact  with  the  barrel,  let  a  second  set 
reach  from  the  electrified  cable,  so  as  to  be  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  horizontal  ones;  and  let  it  be  so  con- 
trived at  the  same  time,  that  any  of  them  may  be 
removed  from  its  corresponding  horizontal  by  the 
slightest  touch,  and  may  bring  itself  again  into  con- 
tact when  set  at  liberty.  This  may  be  done  by  the 
help  of  a  small  spring  and  slider,  or  twenty  other 
methods,  which  the  least  ingenuity  will  discover. 
In  this  way,  the  characters  will  always  adhere  to 
the  balls,  excepting  when  any  one  of  the  secondaries 
is  removed  from  contact  with  its  horizontal;  and 
then  the  letter  at  the  other  end  of  the  horizontal  will 
immediately  drop  from  its  ball.  But  I  mention  this 
only  by  way  of  variety. 

"Some  may,  perhaps,  think  that,  although  the 
electric  fire  has  not  been  observed  to  diminish  sen- 
sibly in  its  progress  through  any  length  of  wire  that  ETiKSSL 
has  been  tried  hitherto,  yet,  as  that  has  never  ex-^™* 
ceeded  some  thirty  or  forty  yards,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  that  in  a  far  greater  length  it  would 
be  remarkably  diminished,  and  probably  would  be 
entirely  drained  off  in  a  few  miles  by  the  surround- 
ing air.  To  prevent  the  objection,  and  save  longer 
argument,  lay  over  the  wires  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  a  thin  coat  of  jeweller's  cement.  This 
may  be  done  for  a  trifle  of  additional  expense;  and 
as  it  is  an  electric  per  se,  will  effectually  secure  any 
part  of  the  fire  from  mixing  with  the  atmosphere. 

"I  am,  etc.',  C.  M." 

The  first  actual  working  telegraphic  line  was  es- 
tablished in  1774,  at  Geneva,  by  a  Frenchman  named  images 
Lesage.    Here  some  twenty-four  conducting  wires,  tefegntph. 
insulated  by  glass  tubes  buried  in  the  earth,  were 
employed.    An  ordinary  frictional  machine  was  used 
for  exciting  the  separate  wires. 

Any    system   of   telegraphic   communication   by 
means  of  pith  balls,  such  as  that  above  described 
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by  Lesage,  would  of  course  be  open  to  the  objection 
that  some  little  time  would  be  necessary  for  the  pith 
balls  to  lose  their  charge.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Lesage  suspended  the  pith  balls  he  employed  in  his 
system  on  cotton  and  linen  threads  instead  of  on  silk 
threads.  He  also  probably  discharged  his  line  after 
the  transmission  of  each  letter  or  numeral. 

In  1787,  Lomond  greatly  improved  Lesage's  sys- 
Lomond's  tem  of  telegraphic  communication  by  employing 
Mmaphoric  onjy  a  singie  wjre  between  stations,  and  using  a 

8COpe'  single  delicate  electroscope  at  each  end  of  the  line. 
This  he  accomplished  by  the  ingenious  idea  of  caus- 
ing the  movable  part  of  the  electroscope  to  act  as  a 
species  of  semaphoric  signal,  the  various  positions 
occupied  by  the  movable  part  representing  the  va- 
rious letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  numerals. 
The  following  description  of  this  instrument  is 
that  given  in  a  book  by  Young,  called  "Travels  in 
France,"  published  in  1787: 

"M.  Lomond  has  made  a  remarkable  discovery  in 

electricity.     You  write  two  or  three  words  on  a 

Dcscrjp-     paper ;  he  takes  it  into  a  room,  and  turns  a  machine 

Lomonds   enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case,  at  the  top  of  which  is 

apparatus.  J  '  r 

an  electrometer,  a  small  fine  pith  ball;  a  wire  con- 
nects with  a  similar  cylinder  and  electrometer  in  a 
distant  apartment;  and  his  wife,  by  remarking  the 
corresponding  motions  of  the  ball,  writes  down  the 
words  they  indicate,  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
has  formed  an  alphabet  of  motions.  As  the  length 
of  the  wire  makes  no  difference  in  the  effect,  a  cor- 
respondence might  be  carried  on  at  any  distance, 
within  or  without  a  besieged  town,  for  instance,  or 
for  objects  more  worthy  of  attention  and  a  thousand 
times  more  harmless." 

Betancourt,     *n  l7%7>  Betancourt,  in  Spain,  endeavored  to  em- 
1787.         ploy  electricity  for  telegraphing  through  a  line  wire 
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some  26  miles  in  length  between  Madrid  and  Aran- 
juez.    Leyden-jar  discharges  were  employed. 

In  1796,  De  Salva,  another  Spanish  philosopher, 
described  before  the  Academy  of  Madrid  a  form  of 
telegraphic  apparatus  which  he  had  invented.    The  J^jU^**" 
following  description  of  this  instrument  appeared 
in  the  "Gazette  de  Madrid"  on  November  25,  1796: 

"The  Prince  de  la  Paix  having  learnt  that  M.  de 
F.  Salva  had  read  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a 
memoir  on  the  application  of  Electricity  to  tele- 
graphic purposes,  and  presented  at  the  same  time  an 
electric  telegraph  of  his  own  invention,  wished  to 
examine  it;  and  charmed  with  its  promptitude  andS^/*'* 
the  facility  of  its  operations,  he  showed  it  after- tetefraplL 
ward  to  the  King  and  to  the  court,  when  it  per- 
formed equally  well.  After  this  experiment,  the 
Don  Antonio  wished  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  tele- 
graph, and  undertook  a  calculation  of  the  force  of 
the  Electricity  required  to  work  a  telegraph  at  dif- 
ferent distances  under  land  and  water." 

In  1795,  Cavallo,  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made,  proposed  an  ingenious  system  of  teleg- 
raphy, in  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  thecav*n©, 
numerals,  were  represented  by  various  combina-1™* 
tions  of  sparks  and  intervals  between  the  sparks,  ob- 
served at  one  end  of  a  line  and  produced  by  means 
of  timed  impulses  sent  over  the  line  from  the  other 
end. 

All  the  early  experiments  in  telegraphy  to  which 
we  have  referred  were  made  before  the  invention  of 
the  voltaic  battery.    As  we  can  readily  understand,  22JSJ2& 
none  of  them  was  commercially  successful.     NotSJJJ1^. 
that  they  might  have  been  carried  into  actual  prac-  EJJSJi&e 
tice,  but  for  the  difficulties  which  would  necessarily 
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arise  in  those  early  days  from  the  absence  of  prop- 
erly insulated  lines,  as  well  as  those  which  would 
result  from  the  difficulty  of  readily  obtaining  the 
suitable  electric  discharges  under  varying  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere,  naturally  prevented  any  of  them 
from  coming  into  extended  use.  As  soon  as  the 
invention  of  the  voltaic  battery  placed  in  the  hands 
of  scientific  men  a  reliable  electric  source,  methods 
of  telegraphic  communication  were  proposed,  and 
actual  systems  were  produced,  capable  of  ensuring 
far  more  practicable  methods  of  telegraphic  commu- 
nication than  any  that  had  previously  been  proposed. 
One  of  the  first  of  these,  indeed  one  of  the  first 
actual  working  lines  ever  produced,  was  that  de- 
gjf*-  vised  by  Prof.  Soemering,  of  Munich,  in  1812. 
SSSSa  This,  as  will  be  noticed,  was  not  very  long  after  the 
telegraph,  invention  of  the  voltaic  cell.  Soemering's  electric 
telegraph  was  based  on  the  discovery  made  by 
Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  of  the  power  possessed  by 
the  current  of  a  voltaic  battery  to  decompose  water. 
It  was  the  first  electro-chemical  telegraph,  all  sub- 
sequent instruments  of  this  class  being  practically 
based  on  similar  principles.  Soemering's  instru- 
ment is  thus  described  by  the  inventor : 

"My  telegraph  was  constructed  and  used  in  the 
following  manner:  In  the  bottom  of  a  glass  reser- 
voir containing  acidulated  water,  AA,  Fig.  409  [our 
Fig.  95],  are  35  golden  points  or  pins  passing  up 
soemer-     through  the  bottom  of  the  glass;  each  pin  corre- 
ilc^ptfm  of  sponds  to  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
chem£»f°"  to  ^e  ten  numerals.    The  35  points  are  each  con- 
telegraph.  nected  with  an  insulated  copper  wire  soldered  to 
them,  and  extending  to  the  distant  station   BB, 
where  they  are  soldered  to  35  brass  plates  fixed 
transversely  on  a  wooden  bar ;  through  the  front  of 
each  of  the  plates  there  is  a  small  hole  for  the  re- 
ception of  two  brass  pins,  one  of  which  is  connected 
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with  the  positive  and  the  other  with  the  negative 
pole  of  a  voltaic  pile,  CC.  Each  of  the  35  plates  is 
arranged  to  correspond  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
35  gold  points  in  the  glass  reservoir,  and  are  let- 
tered accordingly.  When  thus  arranged,  the  two 
pins  from  the  column  are  held  one  in  each  hand; 
and  the  two  plates  being  selected,  the  pins  are  then 
put  into  their  holes  and  the  communication  is  estab- 
lished; gas  is  evolved  at  the  two  distant  correspond- 
ing points  tn  an  instant;  the  peg  on  the  hydrogen 
pole  evolves  hydrogen  gas ;  and  that  on  the  oxygen 


F10.  95. — Socmen tig's  Elect ro-ebeoiical  Telegraph,  Contrut  this  early 
form  of  telegraph,  with  its  many  separate  circuits,  with  the  simple  Morse 
apparatus  of  to-day. 

pole,  oxygen  gas.  In  this  way  every  letter  and 
numeral  may  be  indicated  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
operator." 

Another  representation  of  the  Soemering  tele- 
graph, in  which  some  of  the  details  are  more  clearly 
seen,  will  be  found  in  Fig.  96.    Here  the  keys  rep- Line  wins 
resenting  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet  andtys^mtr- 
the  numerals  are  shown  at  A,  B,  C,  D — 1,  2,  3,  etc.,  i?™'™- 
with  the  circuit  connections  extending  to  the  dis-  Mtgnph. 
tant  station,  where  they  terminate  in  the  voltameters 
represented  at  A,  B,  C — l,  2,  3,  etc.     Soemering 
employed  35  separate  line  wires,  25  for  the  letters 
of  the  German  alphabet  and  10  for  the  numerals. 
He  employed  a  mechanical  signal  or  call-bell,  which 
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was  thrown  into  action  by  means  of  gases  that  ac- 
cumulated in  a  bell  jar,  when  liberated  by  means  of 
a  current  sent  over  the  line. 


Fie.  96.—  Socmering'*  Eleotro  clmnioil  Telegraph. 

About  the  same  time  that  Soemering  announced 

his  invention  of  the  electro-chemical  telegraph,  Dr. 

CoM,i       Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  without  any  knowledge  of 

*J2J5*,     Soemering's  invention,  described  a  similar  method 

leiegnpu.  for  transmitting  intelligence.     Here  signals  were 

received  at  the  distant  end  of  the  line  either  by  the 

decomposition  of  water,  or  a  metallic  salt. 

Oersted's  discovery  of  the  production  of  mag- 
netism by  electricity  marks  a  great  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  telegraph.  None  of  the  many  effects 
<5£S£Ecfthat  an  electric  discharge  or  current  is  capable  of 
K^TpIjTproducing  lends  itself  so  readily  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  telegraphic  signals  as  do  the  attractions 
and  repulsions  produced  by  electro-magnets.  The 
scientific  world  recognized  this  fact,  and  various 
propositions  to  employ  this  new  agency  were  made 
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almost  immediately  after  its  announcement.    Oer- 
sted was  first  in  the  field,  with  a  proposal  to  employ 
his  discovery  for  the  operation  of  an  electric  tele- 
graph.    He  was  almost  immediately  followed  byf^SoT 
Ampere,  who,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Royal  aS^S*1*!? 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  on  the  2d  of  October,  etectrJic 
1820,  disclosed  a  plan  for  an  electric  telegraph,  the  tele*rai>h8' 
operation  of  which  depended  on  the  deflections  of  a 
magnetic  needle  surrounded  by  coils  of  wire,  through 
which  the  currents  were  passed.    Neither  Oersted's 
nor  Ampere's  suggestions  appear  ever  to  have  been 
put  into  practice.     Ampere  thus  speaks  of  this  in- 
strument : 

"The  success  of  this  experiment  demonstrates  that 
by  employing  as  many  conducting  wires  and  mag- 
netic needles  as  there  are  letters,  and  by  placing  ^p^g 
each  letter  under  a  different  needle,  signals  may  bee,ectr£ic 
communciated  by  a  pile  placed  at  a  long  distance  telegraph. 
off.     The  communication  between  the  pile  and  the 
different  coils  was  to  be  opened  and  shut  by  means 
of  a  set  of  keys." 

Passing  by  a  number  of  suggestions  and  actually 
constructed  apparatus,  we  come  to  the  great  inven- 
tion of  the  electro-magnet  by  Sturgeon,  in  1825, 
and  its  subsequent  marked  improvement  by  Henry, 
already  referred  to.  This  invention  marked  another  sturgeon 
era  in  the  history  of  the  telegraph,  even  greater  than  and  ficnry# 
that  of  Oersted's  discovery,  since  practically  all  the 
telegraphic  apparatus  of  to-day  is  based  on  the 
operation  of  electro-magnets.  Sturgeon  gave  his 
first  electro-magnet  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  97, 
where  a  core  of  soft  iron,  bent  in  the  well-known 
form  of  the  horseshoe,  is  surrounded  by  magnetiz- 
ing foils  of  insulated  wire.  Sturgeon  wotind  these 
coils  in  the  same  direction  around  the  entire  core, 
so  that  the  ends  or  poles  were  of  north  and  south 
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polarity  respectively.  An  armature  of  soft  iron  was 
placed  before  the  poles.  Henry,  besides  improving 
the  construction  of  the  electro-magnet  by  employing 
the  insulated  wire  of  many  turns,  pointed  out  the 
important  fact  that  it  was  the  number  of  voltaic 
cells,  and  not  the  size  of  the  plates,  that  determined 
the  strength  of  the  electro-magnet. 
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Combined 


CHAPTER   XIII 

MORSE  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES 

"I'll  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes." 
—A  Midsummer- Night's  Dream,  Act  II,  Scene  I 

IT  is  seldom  that  an  apparatus  comes  from  the 
brain  of  an  inventor  so  complete  in  its  details 
that  it  is  capable  of  working  on  a  commercial 
scale.     In  nearly  all  cases  it  needs  the  aid  of  many 
separate  inventors  to  supply  working  details.    This^kb^ 
has  been  essentially  the  case  in  the  history  of  the  SS? men*1" 
electric  telegraph.    We  have  already  alluded  to  many  f^Se^o- 
of  the  able  scientific  men  who  took  their  part  in  this  uSSta*! 
great    invention.      We  have   shown  that   without  SiepSpL 
Volta's  invention  of  the  battery  the  telegraph  could 
not  have  been  commercially  possible;  that  without 
the  discovery  of  Oersted  it  never  could  have  com- 
menced to  assume  its  present  condition ;  without  the 
efficient  electro-magnets  produced  by  Sturgeon  and 
Henry  it  never  could  have  started  on  its  great  era 
of  use.     But  we  have  still  an  additional  discovery 
to  record,  without  which  the  present  high  develop- 
ment of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  We  allude  to  the  production 
by  Daniell  of  the  constant  voltaic  battery,  in  1836. 
Before  the  time  of  this  invention,  the  tendency  oi  £*£££** 
all  voltaic  batteries  to  polarize,  and  thus  rapidly  de-  SoiuSc  bat- 
crease  in  the  strength  of  the  current  they  produced, tcry' 
was  90  marked  that  even  if  satisfactory  systems  of 
telegraphy  had  been  devised,  it  would  have  been  al- 
most impossible  to  employ  them  continually  on  a 
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commercial  scale.  Telegraphic  apparatus  require 
very  delicate  adjustments,  and  if  the  current  strength 
was  constantly  varying,  these  adjustments  would 
have  been  practically  impossible. 

Inventors  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves 
J&man,  °*  ^e  possibilities  of  the  Daniell  constant  cell. 
tete^kiSiy.  l&37  was  a  YeSir  memorable  in  the  history  of  electric 
telegraphy.     Almost  simultaneously  three  notable 
inventions  were  made;  viz.,  by  Morse  in  the  United 
States,  by  Steinheil  in  Munich,  and.  by  Wheatstone 
and  Cooke  in  England.    Of  these  inventors,  Morse, 
gWy    in  America,  was  the  first  to  conceive  of  his  inven- 
itoM^Hi    tion,  carrying  it  back,  as  he  did,  as  far  as  1832.    It 
Cooke.       does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  actually  built  his 
working  apparatus  before  1837.      Morse's  inven- 
tion was  singularly  complete,  considering  the  early 
date  at  which  it  was  made,  and  was  in  such  a  state 
when  he  produced  his  first  working  model  that  it 
was  practically  the  same  as  the  system  of  electro- 
magnetic telegraphy  that  is  to-day  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Morse  made  his  great  invention  of  the  recording 
telegraph  when  forty-one  years  of  age,  during  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  made  sketches 
of  his  invention  at  this  time,  which,  however,  were 
not  embodied  in  actual  working  apparatus  until  a 
later  date.  Morse  himself  in  after  years  refers  to 
these  early  notes  as  follows : 

"Before  the  end  of  the  voyage  on  the  'Sully*  the 
JJSp^ea  invention  had  the  following  attributes.  My  aim  at 
SeSSlSTai  the  outset  was  simplicity  of  means,  as  well  as  re- 
S^mSr™1"  suits.  Hence,  I  devised  a  single  circuit  of  condoc- 
r«£i5ir  tors  fr°m  some  generator  of  electricity.  I  planned  a 
system  of  signs,  consisting  of  dots  or  points,  and 
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spaces,  to  represent  numerals,  and  two  modes  of 
causing  the  electricity  to  mark  or  imprint  these  signs 
upon  a  strip  or  ribbon  of  paper.  One  was  by  chem- 
ical decomposition  of  a  salt  which  should  discolor 
the  paper ;  the  other  was  by  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  electro-magnet,  operating  upon  the  paper  by  a 
lever,  charged  at  one  extremity  with  a  pen  or  pencil.  ^[j££st§ 
I  conceived  the  plan  of  moving  the  paper  ribbon  at  ££^~d 
a  regular  rate,  by  means  of  clock-work  machinery  wires- 
to  receive  the  signs.  These  processes,  as  well  as  the 
mathematically  calculated  signs,  devised  for  and 
adapted  to  recording,  were  sketched  in  my  sketch- 
book. I  also  drew  in  my  sketch-book  modes  of  in- 
terring the  conductors  in  tubes  in  the  earth,  and, 
soon  after  landing,  planned  and  drew  out  the  method 
upon  posts.  This  was  the  general  condition  of  the 
invention  (with  the  exception  of  the  plan  upon 
posts)  when  I  arrived  in  New  York,  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1832. 

"In  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  electricity  as  a 
proposed  agent  in  telegraphy,  I  was  aware  that  its 
presence  in  a  conductor  of  moderate  length  could  be 
indicated  in  several  ways.  The  physical  effects  in  aJJoSSTtsin 
shock;  the  visible  spark;  visible  bubbles  during  de- £££££,. 
composition,  and  marks  left  from  decomposition ;  its  JSJJJ2 
magnetic  effects  upon  soft  iron  and  steel;  and  its 
calorific  effects — these  were  all  well-known  phe- 
nomena. Could  any  of  these  be  made  available  for 
recording,  and  at  a  great  distance?  If  so,  which  of 
diem  seemed  to  promise  the  surest  result  of  a  per- 
manent record?  Static  electricity  was  quickly  dis- 
missed as  too  uncontrollable,  and  I  directed  my  at- 
tention exclusively  to  the  phenomena  of  dynamic 
electricity.  The  decomposition  of  a  salt  having  a 
metallic  basis  would  leave  a  mark  upon  paper  or 
doth.  If  a  strip  of  paper  or  cloth  were  moistened 
with  the  salt,  and  were  then  simply  put  in  contact 
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with  a  conductor  charged  with  electricity,  would 
there  be  any  effect  upon  the  paper?  A  magnetic 
effect  is  produced  exterior  to  the  charged  conductor. 
Is  there  any  salt  or  substance  so  sensitive  as  to  be 
affected  either  by  decomposition,  or  in  any  other 
way,  by  this  magnetic  influence,  by  simple  contact 
with  an  electrically  charged  wire?  It  was  doubtful, 
but  worth  an  experiment." 

A  variety  of  circumstances  prevented  Morse  from 
constructing  his  first  rude  model  until  1835.  His 
electro-magnet  was  exceedingly  crude  It  was  con- 
structed of  a  bent  rod  of  iron,  on  which  a  few  yards 
of  copper  wire  was  placed,  insulated  by  wrapping 
cotton  thread  around  it  by  hand.  The  different  parts 
SectJo?  °f  ti16  apparatus  were  supported  on  a  wooden 
SfegSpti  frame,  nailed  to  one  side  of  a  table,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  97.  Three  wooden  cylinders,  A,  B,  and  C, 
were  placed  as  shown.  A  paper  ribbon,  wound  on 
the  cylinder  A,  was  moved  by  clock-work  at  D,  so 
that  it  was  drawn  over  the  surface  of  the  large 
cylinder  B,  and  wound  on  the  surface  of  C.  The 
electro-magnet  was  supported  on  a  shelf  or  bracket, 
h.  This  magnet  was  employed  to  move  the  marking 
or  printing  lever,  which  was  composed  of  an  A- 
shaped  pendulum,  F,  suspended,  by  its  apex  at  /, 
from  the  top  of  the  frame,  immediately  above  the 
centre  of  the  cylinder  B.  This  lever  was  constructed 
of  two  thin  rules  of  wood,  meeting  at  the  top  at  /, 
and  about  an  inch  apart  at  the  bottom,  where  they 
were  joined  by  a  transverse  bar,  placed  above  the 
surface  of  the  paper  as  it  was  moved  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  large  cylinder.  A  small  lead-pencil,  sup- 
ported in  a  tube  at  g,  was  weighted  so  that  its  point 
was  kept  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
A  soft  iron  armature  was  placed  on  the  lever  di- 
rectly  opposite   the   poles   of   the   electro-magnet. 


in  America. 
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Stops  on  the  frame  at  the  side  of  the  lever  limited 
the  distance  through  which  it  was  able  to  move 
The  movement  of  the  lever  in  one  direction  was  ob- 
tained by  the  attraction  of  the  electro-magnet  for 
its  armature,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the 
action  of  a  weight.  In  subsequent  instruments, 
Morse  replaced  this  weight  by  a  spring. 


Pig.  97.— Morse's  Early  Telegraphic  Instrument  Note  the  exceed* 
ing  crude  but  quite  efficient  structure  of  the  first  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graphic instrument. 

The  electricity  was  obtained  from  a  single  voltaic 
cell  at  I.     The  circuit  connections  were  as  repre-       ^^ 
sented   in  the  figure,  there  being  interruptions  at  telegraphic 
mercury  cups  J  and  K.    The  circuit  was  completed 
when  a  forked  wire,  on  the  lever  O,  O,  connected 
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the  two  cups  by  being  dipped  below  die  surface 
of  the  mercury  on  the  depression  of  the  lever. 
When  the  circuit  was  thus  completed,  the  attraction 
on  the  armature  at  h  drew  the  lever,  F,  toward  the 
magnet. 

Now  when  the  clock-work  was  put  in  motion,  the 
operation  paper  ribbon  was  drawn  over  the  surface  of  the 
ap^atus.  cylinder  B,  and  the  pencil  on  the  lever  being  main- 
tained in  contact  with  the  ribbon,  would  be  pulled  to 
one  side  of  the  paper,  tracing  the  line  over  it  on  a 
different  part  of  the  surface  than  when  the  current 
was  not  passing.  In  this  way  the  paper  would  be 
marked,  or  would  receive  a  permanent  record  on  its 
surface  of  the  impulses  that  had  been  sent  over  the 
line.  Morse  himself  describes  this  action  of  the 
pencil  as  follows : 

"The  pathway  of  the  pencil-point  (when  the  lever 
was  attracted  toward  and  held  by  the  magnet  for  a 
diSfy!  longer  or  shorter  time,  tracing  the  lines)  contains 
iJSortiig?  the  three  elements  of  points,  spaces,  and  lines,  form- 
ing by  their  various  combinations  the  various  con- 
ventional characters  for  numerals  and  letters.  The 
other  line,  traced  by  the  pencil  when  the  lever  is 
in  its  normal  position,  may,  therefore,  be  disre- 
garded. Only  the  variations  in  the  line  traced  by 
the  pencil  when  the  magnet  is  charged  are  of  im- 
portance." 

In  order  to  send  the  makes  and  breaks  into  the 
line  so  as  to  produce  the  arbitrary  telegraphic  char- 
acters, Morse  employed  the  device  represented  at 
the  bottom  of  Fig.  97.  Here  a  crank,  L»  is 
provided  for  moving  an  endless  band  or  tape  A 
grooved  rule,  M,  arranged  so  as  to  hold  a  variety 
.  of  metallic  type,  was  placed  on  the  moving  band  or 
ribbon,  to  which  it  was  fixed  by  needle-points  at- 
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tached  to  its  lower  surface.  As  this  rule  was  moved 
by  the  band,  the  message  previously  set  upon  it  by 
telegraphic  types  was  transmitted  over  the  line,  as 
follows :  As  each  projection  on  the  type  passes  under 
the  point  P,  of  the  lever  O,  O,  the  end  of  this  lever 
is  raised,  thus  completing  the  circuit  by  causing  the 
wire  to  dip  into  the  mercury  cups.  This  completion 
of  the  circuit  would,  of  course,  produce  marks  on  the 
paper.  Some  Morse  telegraphic  types,  representing 
numerals,  are  shown  in  Fig.  98,  while  below  them 
are  represented  the  marks  produced  by  the  pencil,  g, 
on  a  band  of  paper  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line. 
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Fig.  98.—  Morse  Telegraph  Type  and  the  Imprinting  or  Record  ot  Same. 

Although  exceedingly  crude,  Morse's  early  tele-  Mone'a 
graphic   recording  instrument   is  practically  iden- SKE?' 
tical,  so  far  as  the  principles  of  its  operation  arefienuelT. 
concerned,  with  apparatus  employed  to-day.     This 
will  be  readily  seen,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Prescott,  from  an  examination  of  Fig.  99,  where 
the  pendulum  lever  of  Fig.  97  has  been  prolonged 
above  the  fulcrum,  f,  and  so  furnished  with  a  sharp 
stylus,  m,  that  it  is  able  simultaneously  to  mark  the 
original  Morse  characters  on  the  paper  below  at  the 
same  time  that  it  marks  the  modern  Morse  char- 
acters on  the  paper  above. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1837,  Morse  made  a  sue-  Mor9C.§c«_ 
cessful  public  exhibition  of  the  apparatus  shown  in§2p2STh£ 
Fig.  97,  during  which    he  transmitted  characters  *• ,8*7* 
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over  a  line  of  wire  one  mile  in  length.    He  after- 
ward greatly  improved  his  apparatus,  and  eventually, 
after  great  hardships  owing  to  poverty,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Telegraph  ^  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  a  tde- 
wLThmg-   graph  line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The 
Baju^re.  *  oaaay  difficulties  Morse  encountered  before  he  was 
*  able  to  reach  this  result  are  so  instructive  that  we 


Fig.  99.—  Close   Resemblance  of   Morse's  early    Recording   Instrument 

to  that  of  To-4ay. 

will  briefly  refer  to  some  of  them.    Owing  to  his 
great  poverty,  he  was  unable  to  have  his  first  crude 
apparatus  put  in  such  9  shape  as  would  warrant  his 
publicly  exhibiting  it    He  refers  thus  to  these  diffi- 
culties in  a  letter  to  a  friend: 
:  "Up  to  the  autumn  of  1837,  my  telegraphic  appa- 
ratus existed  in  so  rude  a  form  that  I  felt  reluctance 
to°^DAA    to  have  it  seen.    My  means  were  very  limited,  so 
JjJSSa.  limited  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  constructing 
an  apparatus  of  such  mechanical  finish  as  to  war- 
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rant  my  success  in  venturing  upon  its  public  exhibi- 
tion. I  had  no  wish  to  expose  to  ridicule  the  repre- 
sentative of  so  many  hours  of  laborious  thought. 
Prior  to  the  summer  of  1837,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Alfred  Vail's  attention  became  attracted  to  my  tele- 
graph, I  depended  upon  my  pencil  for  subsistence. 
Indeed,  so  straitened  were  my  circumstances  that  in 
order  to  save  time  to  carry  out  my  invention,  and  to 
economize  my  scanty  means,  I  had  for  months  lodged 
and  eaten,  in  my  studio,  procuring  my  food  in  small 
quantities  from  some  grocery,  and  preparing  it  my- 
self. To  conceal  from  my  friends  the  stinted  man- 
ner in  which  I  lived,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
my  food  to  my  room  in  the  evenings,  and  this  was 
my  mode  of  life  for  many  years." 

The  weary  days  and  nights  spent  in  careful 
thought  over  his  apparatus,  however,  were  not  lost. 
It  was  during  these  times  that  Morse  made  his  sec- 
ond great  invention;  viz.,  that  of  the  telegraphic "ndSifrf" 
relay.  The  question  often  arose  during  conversa- SJ^ST*" 
tions  with  his  friends,  as  to  whether  there  was  not rcIay* 
a  limit  to  the  power  of  a  magnet  in  moving  the 
lever  of  the  recording  instrument  in  the  case  of  very 
long  telegraph  lines.  The  general  conviction  among 
Morse's  friends,  with  whom  he  had  conversed  on 
the  topic,  appeared  to  be  that  such  a  limit*  would  un- 
doubtedly soon  be  reached ;  that  although  a  magnet 
might  possibly  be  made  to  operate  at  say  a  distance 
of  10  miles,  or  even  of  20  miles,  at  greater  dis- 
tances, say  of  100  miles,  it  would  clearly  become  in- 
operative. To  such  objections,  Morse  made  but  one 
reply;  viz.,  "If  I  can  succeed  in  working  a  magnet 
10  miles,  I  can  go  around  the  globe ;"  even  adding, 
"It  matters  not  how  delicate  the  movement  may  be, 
if  I  can  obtain  it  at  all,  it  is  all  I  want." 
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Morse  himself  thoroughly  recognized  the  diffi- 
culty. He  knew  that  some  additional  piece  of  appa- 
ratus was  necessary  in  order  to  be  able  with  cer- 
tainty to  establish  telegraphic  communication  be- 
tween two  stations,  separated  by  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles.  At  last  he  made  the  great 
invention  of  the  telegraphic  relay.  But  we  will  let 
Morse  relate  this  part  of  the  history  of  his  inven- 
tion: 

"Between  the  date  1835,  of  the  completion  of  the 
first  instrument,  and  1837,  the  date  of  its  more  pub- 
lic exhibition,  there  was  a  very  important  addition 
to  it,  which  I  had  already  devised  and  provided 
against  a  foreshadowed  exigency,  to  meet  it  if  it 
should  occur  when  the  conductors  were  extended, 
i££!!fntof  not  to  a  few  hundred  feet  in  length  in  a  room,  but 
Son olaie  to  stations  many  miles  distant.  I  was  not  ignorant 
m^etic  of  the  possibility  that  the  electro-magnet  might  be 
retay'  so  enfeebled,  when  charged  from  a  great  distance, 
as  to  be  inoperative  for  direct  printing.  This  pos- 
sibility was  a  subject  of  much  thought  and  anxiety 
long  previous  to  the  year  1836,  long  previous  to  my 
acquaintance  or  consultations  with  my  friend,  Pro- 
fessor Gale,  on  the  subject,  but  I  had  then  already 
conceived  and  drawn  a  plan  for  obviating  it  The 
plan,  however,  was  so  simple  that  it  scarcely  needed 
a  drawing  to  illustrate  it ;  a  few  words  sufficed  to 
make  it  comprehended.  If  the  magnet,  say  at  twenty 
miles  distant,  became  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  unable  to 
print  directly,  it  yet  might  have  power  sufficient  to 
close  and  open  another  circuit  of  twenty  miles  fur- 
ther, and  so  on  until  it  reached  the  required  station. 
This  plan  was  often  spoken  of  to  friends  previous 
to  the  year  1836,  but  early  in  January,  1836,  after 
showing  the  original  instrument  in  operation  to  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Professor  Gale,  I  imparted  to 
him  this  plan  of  a  relay  battery  and  magnet  to  re- 
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solve  his  doubts  regarding  the  practicability  of  my 
producing  magnetic  power  sufficient  to  write  at  a 
distance." 

The  form  assumed  by  the  first  telegraphic  relay  is 
seen  in  Fig.  ioo.     Here  a  voltaic  cell,  I,  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  section  of  telegraph  line  of  say  20 
miles  in  length.    The  circuit  of  this  cell  extends  an  2523°" 
additional  distance  of  20  miles  to  the  distant  station,  oFthetion 
where,  after  passing  through  the  coils  of  an  electro-  S^Sic 
magnet,  returns  to  the  battery  end  of  the  line,  and relay" 
terminates  in  two  wires  connected  with  the  end  of  a 
lever,  C,  ova*  mercury  cups,  N  and  O.    These  two 
wires  come  near,  but  do  not  touch  the  surface  of 
mercury  in  the  cups.     When  the  current  arrives 


F10.   100.— Morse's  Relay.     Note  the  fact  that  this  early  form  of  relay  is 

substantially  that  employed  to-day. 

from  the  distant  station  over  the  line  on  the  left 
hand,  all  it  has  to  do  is  to  attract  the  armature  of 
the  lever  connected  with  C,  thus  dosing  the  circuit 
of  the  battery  1,  and  repeating  in  the  circuit  on  the 
right  the  signals  that  have  been  transmitted  over  the 
line  on  the  left.  In  the  same  manner  these  signals 
arrive  at  B,  connect  the  circuit  of  the  battery  2,  and 
cause  the  magnet  at  that  end  of  the  line  to  repeat 
what  has  been  sent  into  the  line  £. 

The  relay  invented  by  Morse  was  found  to  oper- 
ate very  satisfactorily  in  practice.     In  1848,  two  Surpriac  iD 
Americans  took  some  of  the  Morse  telegraphic  ap-  2S?eZ 
paratus  to  Germany,  with  the  view  of  constructing  SSono?" 
telegraph  lines  in  that  country.     Not  being  able,  tht rclay- 

at  that  time,  to  take  out  patents  in  Germany,  they 

Vol.  111.— 11 
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concealed  the  relay  apparatus  in  a  box.  Neither 
Wheatstone  nor  Steinheil,  to  whose  inventions  we 
will  shortly  recur,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  very 
clear  signals  over  a  long  line,  owing  to  the  want  of 
a  telegraphic  relay.  The  Americans  constructed  a 
telegraph  line  between  Hamburg  and  Cuxhaven,  a 
distance  of  90  miles.  The  excellent  wprking  of  the 
line  surprised  the  German  electricians,  and  they 
vainly  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  the 
success.  Steinheil  himself  subsequently  visited  one 
of  the  distant  stations,  and  correctly  assigned  the 
reason  for  the  success  to  some  mechanism  concealed 
in  the  relay  box,  which,  however,  the  Americans  re- 
fused to  disclose.  Afterward,  Steinheil,  having  the 
operation  explained  to  him,  generously  acknowl- 
edged to  Morse  the  superiority  of  the  latter's  in- 
strument over  his  own. 

Having  at  last  perfected  his  apparatus,  Morse 
Appropn-  now  endeavored  to  obtain  aid  from  the  United 
iH^Sfer  States  Congress,  for  the  construction  of  a  line  be- 
SSSrSf*0"  tween  Washington  and  Baltimore.  After  many 
telegraph-  unsuccessfui  efforts,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Con- 

wwhinV  gress  appropriating  $30,000  for  this  purpose.  As 
iwttaore.  in  many  similar  cases,  there  was  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  the  passage  of  the  appropriation,  and  no 
little  ridicule  was  made  of  the  efforts  to  thus  trans- 
mit intelligence.  At  last,  however,  the  bill  passed 
the  House.  Morse,  who  was  an  anxious  spectator  in 
the  gallery  of  the  House  during  the  discussion  of  the 
bill,  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  go  home,  and  not 
submit  himself  to  the  disappointment  that  they  be- 
lieved he  would  unquestionably  meet  in  the  Senate, 
where  it  was  believed  a  considerable  majority  was 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill.  He  took  this  ad- 
vice, and  we  may,  therefore,  understand  how  greatly 
surprised  the  inventor  was  when  he  was  visited 


Final 
paasai 
of  bill 
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by  a  Miss  Elsworth,  a  daughter  of  the  then  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Patents,  who  called  the  next 
day  at  the  house  where  Morse  was  staying,  and  while 
the  inventor  was  at  breakfast  congratulated  him  on  fiSKT"1" 
the  successful  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate. 
The  young  lady  claimed  of  the  inventor  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  promise  made  to  her  that,  if  the  bill  were 
finally  passed,  the  first  telegraphic  message  sent  over 
the  line  should  be  transmitted  to  her.    This  promise 
was  faithfully  kept,  and  Morse,  when  this  line  was  «Wh„ 
finally  completed,  sent  to  her  the  now  memorable  S2Sl» 
message:  "What  hath  God  wrought." 


FlC.   101. — Recording  Apparatus  Employed  on  Line  between  Wellington 


Under  the  appropriation  thus  made  by  Congress, 
a  telegraph  line  was  constructed  between  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore,  and  on  the  27th  day  of  May, 
1844,  the  message  above  referred  to  was  transmitted. 
The  apparatus  constructed  for  this  purpose  is-  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  101.  The  electro-magnet,  M,  as- 
sumed the  form  shown.  This  magnet  was  provided 
with  an  armature  of  soft  iron,  mounted  on  one  end 
of  a  horizontal  lever,  L,  fulcrumed  at  E.  A  train 
of  clock-work,  R,  moved  a  band  of  paper,  PP,  over 
three  steel  points  or  styles,  mounted  on  the  end  of 
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the  lever  L,  so  as  to  make  indentations  on  the  paper, 
and  thus  leave  a  permanent  record  of  the  message 
sent.  Before  this  time  Morse  had  abandoned  the 
method  of  first  setting  up  the  message  to  be  sent  in 
telegraphic  letters,  and  had  substituted  for  it  the 
telegraphic  key  represented  at  K,  in  the  above  figure. 

The  original  arrangement  of  the  circuits  of  this 
first  telegraphic  line  will  be  better  understood  from 
an  examination  of  Fig.  102,  taken  from  Vol.  I.  of 
Prescott's  work  on  "Electricity  and  the  Electric 
Telegraph."  Here  the  two  cities,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  are  represented  by  the  letters  B  and  W, 


HiMiffiiM 
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Fig.  ioj. — Arrangement  of  Morse's  Circuits,  showing  Relay  and 

Recording  Magnet. 

respectively.  The  battery,  E,  at  B,  is  connected  at 
one  of  its  poles  or  terminals  with  the  ground  plate 
at  G,  sunk  in  the  water  of  the  bay,  and  the  other  pole 
o  tion  to  *c  traPsmittin&  key,  P.  The  wire  marked  line 
orthereiay  extends  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  on 
poles,  through  a  distance  of  some  40  miles.  At 
Washington,  W,  the  battery  has  one  of  its  poles  or 
terminals  grounded  at  Glf  through  the  key  of  the 
transmitter.  Relays  are  shown  at  R  and  R',  placed 
in  the  closed  circuit  of  the  local  batteries,  L  and  V, 
through  the  recording  instruments,  H  and  H'. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  first  recording  in- 
strument.    It  differed  from  all  telegraphic  instru- 
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ments  that  had  preceded  it  in  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
vious instruments  were  of  the  semaphoric  type,  as,  S? 
for  example,  gas  bubbles,  the  movements  of  mag-  d5£r?dU8 
netic  needles,  the  reading  of  the  signals  depending  (Si^ 
on  the  reception  of  visual  movements,  which  leftparatus' 
no  permanent  record.    Morse's  method  was  the  first 
by  means  of  which  a  permanent  record  of  the  mes- 
sage received  was  obtained. 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged,  as  against  the  claims 
of  Reis  for  the  production  of  the  first  speaking  tele- 
phone, that  it  was  evident  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  produce  an  operative  instrument,  since,  had  he 
done  so,  it  would  almost  certainly  have  been  instantly 
employed  in  extended  commercial  use.  It  may  be 
well  to  consider,  in  this  connection,  the  many  diffi- 
culties Morse  had  before  he  finally  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  great  invention  on  a  commercial 
scale.     Even  after  he  had  demonstrated  beyond  any  financial 

'  '  returns  of 

possibility  of  doubt  that  his  apparatus  was  capable  ^c  first 

J  *  *  *  commer- 

of  successful  commercial  operation,  he  had  difficul- cial  electro. 

,  •  magnetic 

ties,  as  already  pointed  out,  in  obtaining  aid.  In-^graph 
deed,  even  after  his  line  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore  was  successfully  laid,  and,  indeed,  after 
the  same  had  been  thrown  open  to  public  use  on 
April  i,  1845,  a  reasonable  doubt  existed  in  the 
minds  of  many  as  to  whether  Morse  had  produced 
anything  but  a  plaything,  in  proof  of  which  note  the 
actual  returns  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  com- 
mercial use  of  this  line.  The  charge  established 
was  one  cent  for  every  four  words.  The  receipts 
(luring  the  first  four  days  reached  the  magnificent 
sum  of  one  cent.  Then  a  marked  increase  of  12J4 
cents  occurred  in  a  single  day ;  and  finally  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $1.32  was  received  in  a  single  day. 
Let  those  who  believe  that  the  public  is  ever  ready 
to  instantly  welcome  a  meritorious  invention,  bear 
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in  mind  the  lesson  of  the  commercial  receipts  of  the 
first  operative  electro-magnetic  recording  telegraph 
established  in  America. 

The  second  of  the  telegraphic  systems  proposed 
during  1837  was  that  of  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  who 
had  a  telegraph  of  his  construction  in  actual  opera- 
tion in  July,  1837.  Steinheil's  telegraphic  instru- 
ments were  improvements  on  the  telegraphic  in- 
ap^mus8  struments  invented  at  an  earlier  date  by  Gauss  and 
oi*37.  Weber,  who  had  erected  telegraph  lines  over  the 
tops  of  the  houses  at  Gottingen,  from  the  physical 
cabinet  of  the  University  to  the  Observatory,  a  dis- 
tance of  1 J4  miles.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  hav- 
ing sufficient  time  properly  to  improve  the  system 
of  telegraphy  they  had  devised,  they  had  requested 
Steinheil  to  simplify  the  apparatus,  so  that  it  might 
be  put  into  actual  use.  Since  Steinheil's  apparatus 
was  based  on  improvements  in  the  Gauss  and  Weber 
apparatus,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  examine 
into  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  ap- 
paratus. 

The  telegraphic  apparatus  of  Gauss  and  Weber, 

invented  in  1833,  was  based  for  its  operation  on 

GauM  and  the  deflections  of  a  magnetic  needle,  produced  by  a 

telegraphic  coil  of  insulated  wire,  through  which  the  currents 

oKS?"1   transmitted  over  the  telegraphic  line  were  sent    No 

voltaic  battery  was  used  in  this  telegraphic  system, 

since  the  inventors  had  availed  themselves  of  the 

principle  of  magneto-electric  induction,  discovered 

by  Faraday  in  1831.     The  transmitting  instrument 

wSber?*  consisted  of  a  magneto-electric  generator  operated 

transmitter.  ^  jian(j      jt  was  forme(j  0f  a  hollow  standard,  a, 

Fig-  103,  containing  three  powerful  permanent 
steel  bar  magnets,  n,  s,  each  weighing  75  lb.,  with 
a  coil,  d,  of  some  7,000  turns  of  insulated  wire  rest- 
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ing  on  the  top  of  the  stool,  P  P,  so  as  to  surround 
the  magnet  poles.  This  coil  was  provided  with 
handles  at  b,  b.  In  transmitting  signals,  the  opera- 
tor took  hold  of  the  handles,  and,  raising  the  coil, 
produced  a  current  flowing  in  a  certain  direction; 
but,  while  lowering  it,  produced  a  current  flowing 
in  the  opposite  direction.  These  movements  corre- 
sponded to  the  movements  of  the  key  of  the  trans- 
mitting instrument. 


Fig.   103. — Gauts  and  Weber1!  Electr 
ter.      Note  the  clumsy  farm  of  magneto-electric  generators  employed  for 
•ending  electric  imputed  into  the  line. 

The  receiving  instrument  of  Gauss  and  Weber's 
telegraph  is  represented  in  Fig.  104.  The  current 
from  the  transmitting  station  is  received  over  the 
line  wires  —  and  +,  passes  through  the  coil  of  insu-  ^"™fsnd 
lated  wire  m  m,  and  causes  a  deflection  of  a  heavy  {SS^Sbl 
bar  magnetic  needle,  M  M,  suspended  by  means  of 
silk  threads  to  the  wall  of  the  room.  A  mirror,  N, 
suitably  attached  to  a  rod,  K,  and  connected  with 
the  magnet  M  M,  is  moved  to  the  right  or  left  by 
variations  in  the  direction  of  the  current  from  the 
transmitting  end  of  the  line.  By  the  aid  of  a  tele- 
scope at  R,  these  movements  of  the  magnet  are 
readily  seen  by  observing  the  movements  of  a  spot 
of  light  on  a  scale,  S  S,  placed  in  such  a  position 
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that  its  image  can  be  readily  seen  through  the  tele- 
scope in  the  mirror  N.  The  alphabet  designed  for 
use  in  this  instrument  was  arranged  by  various 
numbers  of  deflections  of  the  needle  to  the  right 
and  the  left.  This  method  of  receiving  telegraphic 
signals  by  the  movements  of  a  delicately  suspended 
magnetic  mirror  is  practically  the  same  as  that  now 
employed  in  systems  of  cable  telegraphy. 


Fig.  104. — Gauss  and  Weber's  Electro-magnetic  Telegraph  Receiver. 

Steinheil  improved  the  instruments  of  Gauss  and 

Weber  to  so  great  an  extent  that  his  apparatus  might 

fmf^oved3  also  be  considered  as  a  distinct  invention.  His  im- 

traTsmit.    provement  in  the  transmitting  instrument  consisted 

m«te?stnl"  iQ  the  employment  of  some  17  separate  horseshoe 

magnets,  provided  with  two  separate  induction  coils, 

having  a  combined  length  of  some  15,000  turns. 

These  induction  coils  were  so  mounted  that  they 

turned  on  an  arbor,  and  presented  in  rotation  the 

axes  of  the  coils  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  so  that 

when  one  coil  was  under,  say,  the  north  pole  of  the 

magnet,  the  other  end  was  under  its  south  pole. 

Moreover,  the  commutator  connected  with  these  coifa 

was  so  arranged  that  when  one  of  the  coils  was 

turned  in  one  direction,  say  from  right  to  left,  the 
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alternating  currents  produced  in  a  certain  direction 
only  were  permitted  to  enter  the  line;  while  when 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  only  the  current  of 
opposite  polarity  was  permitted  to  pass  to  the  tine, 
the  other  being  cut  off. 

Steinheil  improved  the  receiving  instrument  of 
Gauss  and  Weber  by  arranging  for  a  permanent  sidniwii's 
record  of  the  movements  of  the  magnetic  needle,  tSSriS 
thus  doing  away  with  the  observation  through  the 'oMn",,ent' 
telescope.     He  accomplished  this  as  follows:     The 
receiving  instrument  consisted  of  a  flat  coil  of  wire 


of  some  600  turns,  represented  in  Fig.  105,  in  a 
vertical  cross-section  at  a  b.  In  the  centre  of  this 
coil  two  separate  magnetic  needles,  ns  and  n' sf, 
were  pivoted  separately  at  m  and  m',  with  their  op- 
posite poles  facing  each  other.  These  magnets  were 
furnished  at  5  and  «',  respectively,  with  minute  res- 
ervoirs, containing  ink.  Small  capillary  tubes,  c 
and  c',  connected  with  these  reservoirs,  had  their 
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free  ends  open,  and  brought  near  a  paper  fillet  that 

was  maintained  in  motion  by  the  aid  of  suitable 

clock-work,  so  that  they  would  leave  ink  marks  on 

dectr£il<s  ^e  paper  corresponding  to  the  impulses  sent  over 

?S5?dtog   ^e  line.    Stops  were  placed  at  h  and  h',  which  lira- 

apparatus.  jte(j  the  motion  of  the  needles,  so  that  a  current  sent 

through  the  coil  a  b,  in  one  direction,  would  move 

only  one  of  the  needles,  and  one  sent  through  the 

line  in  the  opposite  direction  would  move  the  other 

needle  only. 

It  was  while  making  the  experiments  necessary 

for   the   improvement   of   these   instruments,  that 

Steinheil  discovered  the  fact  that  a  return  wire  is 

steinhdi's  n°t  necessary  in  the  case  of  telegraphic  instruments, 

?h^£roundf  but  that  the  ground  can  be  employed  in  place  of  such 

return.       return.    He  had,  before  the  time  of  this  discovery, 

employed  a  metallic  circuit,  but  now  removed  it. 

Sabine,  in  his  work  on  the  "Electric  Telegraph," 

thus  speaks  of  Steinheil's  discovery : 

"When    experimenting  on   the   Nuernburg  and 
f  eurther  Railway,  to  ascertain  if  the  rails  could  not 
be  made  use  of  as  lines  for  the  service  of  a  telegraph, 
Steinheil  made  the  important  discovery  that  the 
earth  might  be  used  as  part  of  the  circuit  of  an  elee- 
saMne  on   tr*c  current.    This  discovery,  which  ranks  with  those 
diSwy3  °f  Volta  and  Oersted,  was  one  of  the  greatest  contri- 
«tura.earth  butions  ever  made  to  the  progress  of  the  telegraph. 
Had  the  identity  of  the  electricities  been  known 
earlier,  return  circuits  other  than  the  earth  for  vol- 
taic currents  would  never  have  been  used ;  for  in  all 
the  earlier  experiments  and  attempts  with  frictional 
electricity,  the  earth  was  used  as  the  return  circuit. 
"Steinheil  took  advantage  of  his  discovery,  and 
removed  the  halves  of  his  lines,  leading,  in  their 
stead,  the  corresponding  connections  of  his  appara- 
tus to  plates  of  metal  buried  in  the  earth." 
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While  acknowledging  the  great  value  of  this  dis- 
covery of  Steinheil,  we  do  not  deem  it  worthy  to  be 
accorded  the  very  high  importance  indicated  in  the 
above  quotation,  since  it  was  well  known  that  theSfSiS8 
earth  was  capable  of  acting  as  a  return  circuit.    The  I^SSier 
f rictional  electric  telegraph  lines,  alluded  to  in  connec-  *****&* 
tion  with  the  early  history  of  the  telegraph,  employed 
such  return  circuits,  and  even  admitting  that  it  was 
not  at  Steinheil's  time  certainly  known  that  all  elec- 
tricity was  one  and  the  same,  no  matter  what  its 
source,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great  a  dis- 
covery to  use  the  earth  as  a  return  circuit  in  this 
particular  case. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  great  invention  of 
1837;  i.e.,  that  of  Cooke  and  Wheatstone.     These 
inventors  described  their  invention  in  an  application 
that  was  sealed  in  the  English  Patent  Office  on  June  cookc  and 
12,  1837.     In  the  receiving  instrument  of  this  tele-2£i?J" 
graph  five  separate  magnetic  needles  were  arranged  *»„ 
in  a  vertical  position  over  a  dial,  on  which  were*ulle",l83, 
marked  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  numerals, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  106.    These  needles  were  so  acted 
on  by  currents  passing  through  coils  of  insulated 
wire  placed  behind  them,  through  the  action  of  keys, 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  that  two  of  such 
needles  would  point  to  a  letter  situated  on  the  dial 
at  or  near  their  point  of  intersection.    Mr.  Wheat- 
stone  thus  describes  his  invention  in  his  examina- 
tion before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Rail- 
ways: 

"Upon  a  dial  are  arranged  five  magnetic  needles 
in  a  vertical  position ;  twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  marked  upon  the  face  of  the  dial,  and  the  various 
letters  are  indicated  by  the  mutual  convergence  of 
two  needles  when  they  are  caused  to  move.  These 
magnetic  needles  are  acted  upon  by  electrical  cur- 
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rents  passing  through  coils  of  wire  placed  imme- 
diately behind  them.    Each  of  the  coils  forms  a  por- 
S      tion  of  a  communicating  wire  which  may  extend  to 
tknafius  "fty  distance  whatever;  these  wires  at  their  termina- 
[3!!£rap£.  t'011  are  connected  with  an  apparatus,  K,  which  may 
be  called  a  communicator,  because  by  means  of  it  the 
signals  are  communicated.    It  consists  of  five  longi- 


tudinal and  two  transverse  metal  bars,  fixed  in  a 
wooden  frame;  the  latter  are  united  to  the  poles  of 
a  voltaic  battery,  and  in  the  ordinary  condition  of 
the  instrument,  have  no  metallic  communication  with 
the  longitudinal  bars  which  are  each  immediately 
connected  with  a  different  wire  of  the  line;  on  each 
of  these  longitudinal  bars,  two  stops  are  placed, 
forming  together  two  parallel  rows.  When  a  stop 
of  the  upper  row  is  pressed  down,  the  bar  upon 
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which  it  is  placed  forms  metallic  communication 
with  the  transverse  bar  below  it,  which  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  poles  of  the  battery ;  and  when  one 
of  the  stops  of  the  lower  row  is  touched,  another  of 
the  longitudinal  bars  forms  a  metallic  communica- 
tion with  the  other  pole  of  the  voltaic  battery ;  and 
the  current  flows  through  the  two  wires  connected 
with  the  longitudinal  bars  to  whatever  distance  they 
may  be  extended,  passing  up  one  and  down  the 
other,  provided  they  be  connected  together  at  their 
opposite  extremities,  and  affecting  magnetic  needles 
placed  before  the  coils,  which  are  interposed  in  the 
circuit." 


Flo.  107.— Cooke  and  Wheatstone'i   Single-needle   Telegraph. 

In  subsequent  inventions,  Cooke  and  Wheatstone 
greatly  improved  their  telegraphic  instruments.    In,-^,.,^ 
these  improvements  they  finally  replaced  the  five- JJ^- 
needle  telegraph  by  a  single-needle  telegraph,  and  ;*£■}£ 
took  out  a  number  of  patents  in  England  for  these  "k^** 
inventions.     One  of  these,  of  May  16,  1845,  de- 
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scribes  the  single-needle  telegraph  receiving  instru- 
ment represented  in  Fig.  107.  Here  a  single  coil  of 
insulated  wire  only  is  employed,  a  single  vertical 
magnetic  needle  being  suspended  within  such  a  coil, 
so  as  to  freely  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  current  through  the  coil  of 
wire.  The  movements  of  this  needle  were  visible 
from  the  outside  of  a  dial  plate,  on  which  were 
marked  the  letters  and  numerals,  though  only  for  the 
sake  of  reference. 

In  a  subsequent  improvement  of  his  apparatus, 

wheat-      Wheatstone  devised  a  plan  whereby  the  letters  were 

iMrSntiBg     printed  on  a  fillet  of  paper  instead  of  being  merely 

device.       indicated  to  the  eye  by  the  pointing  of  magnetic 

needles. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

TELEGRAPHIC    LINES 

"To  the  intelligent  and  observant  mind  of  youth,  the  art  of 
telegraphy  possesses  a  singular  fascination,  and  in  many  in- 
stances its  pursuit  tends  to  excite  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry, 
not  only  commendable  in  itself,  but  valuable  as  establishing 
a  sure  foundation  for  future  success  in  broader  fields  of 
labor/'—  The  Electric  Telegraph:    Pope 

i 

UNLIKE  the  telephonic  circuit,  the  telegraphic 
circuit,  as  generally  employed  to-day,  em- 
ploys a  ground  return ;  for,  the  telegraphic  j 
receiving  apparatus  is  far  less  sensitive  than  the 
telephonic  receiver,  so  that  there  is  comparatively  £^£2*" 
little  trouble  experienced  from  induction  from  neigh-  l*,k' 
boring  lines  in  the  way  of  telegraphic  "cross-talk."  J 

In  all  cases  where  the  earth  is  employed  for  a 
return  circuit,  it  is  necessary  to  connect  the  ends  of 
the  return  wires  to  plates,  called  ground  plates, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  telephonic  circuit,  are 
necessarily  buried  to  a  depth  sufficiently  great  to 
meet  with  permanently  moist  earth.  It  might  be 
supposed  that,  since  the  materials  of  which  the  earth  why  the 
is  composed  generally  possess  a  high  electric  re-ofthe1** 
sistance  when  in  small  masses,  that  the  use  of  anfetSSto 
earth  or  ground  return  would  necessarily  greatly 
increase  the  total  resistance  of  the  telegraphic  line. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  resist- 
ance of  a  conductor  decreases  with  the  area  of  its 
cross-section,  and  that,  therefore,  provided  the 
ground  plates  make  a  good  contact  with  the  earth, 
practically  the  entire  mass  of  the  earth  is  employed 
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for  the  return  circuit.  In  such  a  case,  from  the  great 
area  of  cross-section,  the  resistance  thus  introduced 
into  the  telegraphic  circuit  is  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. 

It  will  not  answer,  however,  carelessly  to  insert 
the  earth  plates  in  the  ground.     Unless  the  tele- 
graphic line  be  provided  with  suitably  grounded 
earth  plates,  satisfactory  working  becomes  impos- 
Neeessity    sible.     It  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  good  earth,  that 
u£  goaT   is,  a  good  contact  between  the  earth  and  the  plates, 
earth  putcs  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  plates  should  be  sunk 
far  enough  into  the  earth  to  meet  with  strata  that 
are  moist  even  during  dry  weather.     Wherever  it 
can  be  readily  done,  the  earth  wire  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  iron  gas  or  water  pipes,  since  the 
extended  surfaces  of  these  metallic  masses  are  so 
great  as  to  ensure  an  excellent  ground.    Where  this 
can  not  be  done,  the  plate  should  be  buried  as  before 
recommended. 

In  all  cases  where  the  telegraphic  instruments  are 
of  such  construction  as  to  be  readily  affected  by 
very  weak  electric  currents,  the  two  ground  plates 
jtoln^urt  employed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  line  should  be 
of^S?"1  made  of  the  same  metal;  for  example,  they  either 
mdui!f      should  be  both  of  copper,  or  both  of  galvanized  iron, 
and  not  one  of  copper  and  one  of  galvanized  iron; 
since,  under  such  latter  circumstances,  there  would 
be  a  constant  electric  current  produced  from  the  two 
plates  acting  as  a  species  of  voltaic  cell,  the  moisture 
in  the  earth  forming  the  electrolyte.    In  such  case  a 
constant  electric  current  would  traverse  the  line,  that 
might  be  capable  of  affecting  the  delicate  adjust- 
ment of  the  instruments. 

Telegraph  wires  or  lines  are  either  overhead  or 
underground.    As  a  rule  underground  wires  are  only 
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employed  where,  as  in  the  case  of  large  cities,  the 
laws  forbid  the  use  of  overhead  wires.  In  such  cases, 
a  number  of  separate  wires,  or  conductors,  some- 
times as  many  as  fifty  or  over,  are  wrapped  in  the^ound 
form  of  a  cable,  as  represented  in  Fig.  108.    Here,  SlSSS*" 
as  will  be  seen,  the  separate  wires  are  wrapped 
around  a  central  wire  in  regular  layers,  the  separate 
layers  being  distinguished   from   one  another  by 
some  peculiar  marking  placed  on  one  of  the  insulated 
wires  in  each  layer,  as  is  indicated  in  the  figure. 
Tliis  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  readily  distinguish- 
ing the  separate  lines  in  testing,  jointing,  etc.    The 
separate  wires  are  insulated  by  some  suitable  insula- 
tor, but,  in  this  country,  in  the  case  of  underground 


Fig.  108. — Telegraph  Cable  for  Underground  Line.  Note  the  manner 
in  which  the  separate  layers  of  mstriated  conducting  wires  are  placed 
ever  one  another. 

wires  passing  through  large  cities,  gutta-percha,  al- 
though an  excellent  insulator,  is  not  employed,  for 
the  reason  that  it  possesses  a  very  low  melting  point 
or  softening  point;  viz.,  as  low  as  135 °  F.  This 
temperature  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  streets  of  large 
cities,  where  boilers  or  furnaces  may  occupy  the 
space  below  the  pavement. 

The  telegraphic  cables  are  generally  laid  in  under- 
ground conduits,  containing  ducts,  and  provided  at 
suitable  intervals  with  manholes,  for  ease  in  intro- ^^ 
ducing  or  removing  the  cables.    In  the  early  history  Jgh  *£» 
of  the  art,  such  wires  were  frequently  buried  in  SJiei?*11" 
cement  or  asphalt,  but  the  difficulties  arising  from 
their  removal  for  correcting  a  fault  or  break  were 
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so  great  that  the  conduit  plan  with  ducts  is  now 
universally  employed. 

Wherever  it  is  possible,  however,  telegraph  lines 
are  overhead  lines,  and  consist  of  bare  wires  or 
conductors,  that  are  supported  on  insulators  placed 
on  brackets  on  wooden  or  other  poles.  There  are 
two  objections  to  the  use  of  underground  telegraph 
conductors,  which  render  aerial  conductors  far  pref- 
erable for  telegraphic  communication,  and  this,  irre- 
spective of  the  matter  of  expense,  which,  of  course, 
is  far  greater  in  the  case  of  underground  wires.  In 
dbjkrtToA*  *e  ^rst  place,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine 
£££jfr-  the  exact  location  of  a  fault  or  break  in  an  under- 
ground telegraphic  wire  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  an 
overhead  conductor.  It  is  true  that,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, this  difficulty  is  obviated  by  a  good  system  of 
underground  conduits,  with  manholes  placed  at  suit- 
able intervals.  Then  again,  when  such  a  line  is 
properly  installed,  there  should  be  comparatively 
few  breaks  or  faults,  so  that  the  necessity  for  re- 
pairs would  necessarily  be  far  less  in  an  underground 
system  than  in  the  case  of  overhead  wires,  where  a 
single  sleet  or  wind  storm  might  throw  down  al- 
most the  entire  system.  If,  then,  the  only  objection 
were  the  difficulty  of  repairing  and  testing  the  wire, 
it  would  not  prove  so  serious  a  difficulty. 

But  there  is  an  objection  to  the  use  of  undeiground 
conductors  which  is  of  a  far  more  formidable  char- 
acter, since  it  relates  to  the  electro-static  capacity  of 
the  telegraph  line.  If  this  capacity  be  too  great. 
there  will  be  a  retardation  in  the  speed  of  signalling, 
which  will  necessarily  greatly  decrease  the  usefulness 
of  the  telegraph  line  for  the  use  of  high-speed  teleg- 
raphy, where  it  is  necessary  that  the  different  im- 
pulses sent  over  the  line  shall  follow  one  another 
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with  great  rapidity.  Now  the  electro-static  capacity 
of  a  telegraph  line  will  rapidly  increase  when  the 
wire  is  placed  near  the  earth,  as,  of  course,  it  will 
necessarily  be  in  the  case  of  an  underground  cable. 
Before  an  electric  impulse  sent  into  a  telegraph  line 
is  able  to  affect  the  receiving  instrument  at  a  distant  increased 
station,  it  must  charge  the  surface  of  the  entire  line.  toSSS? 
Moreover,  this  charge  must  disappear  before  another  J^EST' 
charge  can  be  sent  into  the  line.  Where,  as  in  the condttcton 
case  of  a  long  line,  there  is  a  sensible  leakage  or  loss 
of  current  at  the  insulators  or  elsewhere,  there  will 
be,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  an  increase  in  the  speed 
with  which  the  line  can  be  charged  and  discharged, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  speed  of  signalling.  Such 
leakage,  however,  must  never  be  so  great  as  to  ren- 
der the  current  strength  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
line  too  feeble  properly  to  operate  the  receiving  in- 
struments. Now  it  is  clear  that,  in  an  overhead 
line,  where  the  wires  can  be  placed  at  fairly  consid- 
erable distances  above  the  ground,  the  electro-static 
capacity  will  be  much  less,  and,  consequently,  the 
speed  of  signalling  greater,  than  in  the  case  of  any 
underground  conductor. 

The  line  wires  or  conductors  are  either  galvanized 
iron  or  hard-drawn  copper  wire.  The  latter  is  com- 
ing into  use  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  ow- 
ing to  its  greater  conducting  power.  Where  copper  copper 
wires  are  employed,  No.  14,  of  the  B.W.G.(Birming-  S^bST 
ham  Wire  Gauge)  is  generally  used;  while  No.  6, Unewire8' 
of  the  same  gauge,  of  iron  wire  is  used.  Where  a 
great  number  of  copper  wires  are  suspended  from  the 
same  poles,  it  is  customary,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  line,  to  employ  one  or  more  iron 
wires.  If  only  one  such  wire  is  used,  it  is  generally 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  poles.  Where  several  are 
employed,  the  iron  wires  are  placed  on  cables  at  the 
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side  of  the  poles,  either  on  every  cross  arm,  or  on 
every  alternate  cross  arm.  In  this  way  the  line  is 
greatly  stiffened,  and  is  better  able  to  withstand  the 
action  of  heavy  winds. 

Telegraphic  wires  are  supported  by  poles  made 
either  of  wood  or  iron.  Although  iron  poles  are 
,_  much  more  desirable  than  wooden  poles,  yet,  in  the 
case  of  the  breakage  of  an  insulator,  the  line  is  more 
readily  grounded  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
iron  pole  than  it  would  if  a  wooden  pole  was  used. 


i   Pole,    with   Cross  Ami,    Brackets,  Pb» 


A  common  form  of  wooden  pole  employed  on  tele- 
graph lines  is  shown  in  Fig.  109.  The  height  and 
diameter  of  the  pole  depend  on  the  number  of  wires 
it  is  intended  to  support.  The  poles  are  carefully 
placed  in  the  ground  to  such  a  depth  as  will  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  wind,  etc.  In 
order  to  prevent  rapid  decay,  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  wood  is  well  seasoned.  Where  the  poles 
are  placed  on  curves  or  at  sudden  bends,  they  should 
be  set  in  an  inclined  or  slanted  position,  in  order  to 
better  withstand  the  pull  produced  by  the  weight  of 
the  wires. 
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The  poles  shown  in  the  above  figure  are  furnished 
with  cross  arms  A,  A,  or  brackets  B,  B,  provided 
with  pins  i,  i,  in  the  well-known  manner.  These  pins 
have  a  screw  thread  at  their  upper  part,  for  the  re- 


ception of  a  threaded  glass  or  porcelain  insulator. 
In  Fig.  1 10,  one  of  the  many  forms  of  such  glass 
insulators  is  represented. 

The  depth  of  the  groove  on  the  insulator  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance;  for,  if  too  shallow, &*"■££- 
the  wire  may  readily  come  off,  while  if  too  deep,  the  tJ&e'Sf" 
strain  on  the  wire  may  result  in  crushing  the  edgeiD"ll"or' 
of  the  glass  insulator,  and  thus  injuring  its  insulat- 


Fio.    in.— Method  of  Securing  Line  Wire  to  InauUtor  by  Tie-wire. 

ing  power.  The  line  wires  are  passed  around  a  part 
of  the  insulator,  and  secured  to  it  by  a  piece  of  tie- 
wire  of  iron,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  in. 
Where  the  line  is  of  iron,  the  tie-wire  must  be  formed 
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of  iron,  and  where  of  copper,  it  should  be  formed  of 
copper ;  otherwise,  a  galvanic  action  is  apt  to  occur 
under  the  influence  of  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and 
the  iron  wire  will  be  rapidly  corroded. 

Teie_ph       Where  the  ends  of  two  circuit  wires  are  to  be  con- 
ic joint*     nected  together,  various  methods  are  employed  in 


American 
Jwist  joint. 


Britannic 

joint. 


C 


Fig.  ii  a. — Some  Forms  of  Telegraphic  Joints.    Note  the  different  wind- 
ing of  the  wire  in  these  joints. 

order  to  ensure  a  joint  of  low  resistance.  Two  dif- 
ferent methods  are  shown  in  Fig.  112.  In  the 
method  represented  at  the  top  of  the  figure,  a  form 
known  as  the  American  twist  joint  is  seen,  where 
two  wires  are  wrapped  upon  each  other  in  the  man- 
ner shown,  and  afterward  soldered  together.  In  the 
joint  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  known  as 
the  Britannia  joint,  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  are  laid 


Fig.  113.— Mclntyre's  Parallel  Sleeve  Telegraphic  Joint.     Note  the  posi- 
tion of  the  parallel  sleeves  before  and  after  twisting. 


side  by  side,  and  then  bound  together  by  a  separate 
piece  of  wire,  and,  as  in  the  American  twist  joint, 
are  then  soldered  together.  In  the  form  of  joint  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  113,  called  the  Mclntyre  joint,  the 
SeSv^joint  en^s  of  the  wires  are  inserted  in  parallel  sleeves  or 
tubes,  represented  at  the  top  of  the  figure,  and  are 


Mclntyre 
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then  twisted  together  as  shown  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  figure.    In  this  case,  soldering1  is  not  required. 

Where  the  wires  pass  over  the  top  of  a  house,  they 
are  secured  to  an  ordinary  glass  insulator,  placed  on 
a  suitable  bracket.  Where  a  number  of  such  wires,  juJ|i?Ttop 
however,  pass  across  the  house,  it  is  necessary  toS^c"We' 
provide  a  special  fixture  called  a  house-top  fixture. 
This  is  provided  with  cross  arms  and  insulators,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  114.     When  this  fixture  is  ap- 


plied to  the  case  of  the  wires  passing  from  an 
underground  cable  to  an  overhead  conductor,  as 
in  the  similar  case  of  a  telephone  circuit,  a  cable- 
head  or  cable-box  is  employed. 

There  are  two  properties  that  all  telegraph  lines 
should  possess,  in  order  to  ensure  efficient  operation  ;  rim*  of 
viz.,  a  low  electric  resistance,  and  a  high  insulation.  o™m1>d«. 
A  low  electric  resistance  of  the  conducting  lines,  or,  tti^npfc 
as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  a  high  conductivity 
of  the  line,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 
For  this  reason  copper  wire  is  generally  employed 
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instead  of  iron  wire,  as  already  mentioned*  But  the 
conductivity  of  a  telegraph  line  is  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  the  degree  of  its  insulation.  If  this  be 
poor,  there  will,  of  course,  be  a  poor  conductivity 
of  the  line,  as  indicated  by  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent which  arrives  at  the  receiving  end.  Perhaps 
most  of  the  difficulties  that  occur  on  telegraph  lines 
are  due  to  the  escape  of  current  from  poor  insula- 
tors. The  wonderful  growth  of  the  telegraphic  ser- 
vice in  all  parts  of  the  world  necessitates,  in  large 
cities  or  in  their  neighborhood,  the  installation  of  a 
very  great  number  of  tetegraph  wires  on  a  single 
pole  line.  With  this  increase  in  the  number  of  wires 
there  occurs  an  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining*  the 
requisite  high  insulation. 

Since  the  insulating  power  of  air  is  very  high,  the 
bare  telegraphic  wires  can  be  safely  employed  sus- 
pended on  pole  lines,  as  already  described.    The  glass 
insulators  generally  used  possess  very  high  insula- 
tion, on  account  of  their  high  electric  resistance,  so 
Effect  of     that  but  little  current  can  pass  through  them  from 
t£*  S2?     the  wire  to  the  ground  as  long  as  the  weather  is 
pfSS?7    clear.     During  stormy  and  foggy  weather,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  an  increased  loss  of  current  at 
the  insulators,  especially  if  they  have  become  cov- 
ered with  small  particles  of  dust  or  soot  from  chim- 
neys where  bituminous  coal  is  burned,  these   sub- 
stances coating  the  surface  of  the  insulator  with 
conducting  particles  that  tend  considerably  to   in- 
crease the  loss  of  current  by  leakage.    The  outside 
surfaces  of  insulators,  however,  are  generally    so 
shaped  as  to  enable  the  rains  to  cleanse  and  wasli  off 
the  dirt,  and  then  to  drain  directly  off  to  the  ground, 
rather  than  run  down  the  poles. 

But  while  the  individual  resistance  of  a  single  in- 
sulator may  be  very  high,  being  frequently  from 
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9,000,000  to  15,000,000  ohms,  yet,  in  a  long  wire, 
where  there  are  a  great  number  of  such  insulators, 
the  total  insulation  of  the  line  will  be  the  joint  re- 
sistance of  all  these  insulators;  i.e.,  the  resistance fi££Sof 
they  would  have  as  a  number  of  parallel  connected  ffnSfSph 
resistances.     Every  insulator,  therefore,  added  to  action 
telegraph  line,  decreases  the  insulation  resistance o£line* 
of  the  line    The  joint  resistance  of  a  telegraph  line, 
as  is  produced  under  the  influence  of  the  various 
points  of  escape  of  the  current  offered  by  the  in- 
sulators,   is   in   the   neighborhood   of   300,000  to 
500,000  ohms  for  each  mile  of  wire,  so  that,  if 
there  were  thirty  insulators  on  this  part  of  the 
line,  each  of  the  insulators  would  require  to  have  the 
resistance  above  -mentioned ;  viz.,  from  9,000,000  to 
15,000,000  ohms.    The  resistance  of  the  insulators, 
however,  varies  very  rapidly  under  different  condi-  Leakage 
tions,  being  high  in  clear  warm  weather,  when  thefewsand 
sun  is  shining  brightly  and  the  air  is  dry,  and  much  JTSSP 
lower  during  damp  foggy  weather.    In  addition  to 
the  loss  of  current  through  the  insulators,  consider- 
able difficulties  often  arise  from  leaves  and  branches 
of  trees  coming  in  contact  with  the  bare  wire,  so 
that,  in  this  way,  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  line 
may  be  considerably  affected.    There  are  also  trou- 
bles in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  that  arise 
from  the  strings  of  kites  becoming  entangled  in  the 
wire,  thus  permitting  currents  to  pass  between  neigh- 
boring wires.    Of  course,  during  storms,  if  a  single 
wire  should  break,  it  would  establish  contact  with 
the  neighboring  wires  that  would  probably  throw 
a  great  number  of  circuits  out  of  use. 

Since  there  is  always  a  considerable  loss  of  cur- 
rent on  long  telegraph  lines,  that  prevents  the  cur-  orSorSn* 
rent  from  the  sending  end  of  the  line  reaching  the  Hn™i«n 
receiving  end  in  the  degree  of  strength  necessary 
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for  the  proper  action  of  the  receiving  instruments,  it 
is  generally  necessary  to  employ  currents  of  consid- 
erable strength  on  such  lines.  There  is,  however,  a 
limit  to  the  strength  of  current  that  can  be  so  em- 
ployed in  certain  cases,  especially  in  the  case  of  cable 
telegraphy,  to  which  we  will  soon  refer. 

In  the  early  history  of  telegraphy,  underground 
lines  were  employed,  but  many  difficulties  were  ex- 
SUS"1"     perienced,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  insulation 
S?oun"d      to  fail.  Morse's  first  telegraphic  line  between  Wash- 
unes.        ington  and  Baltimore  was  commenced  as  an  under- 
ground line,  but,  fortunately,  a  change  was  made  in 
the  plans  before  the  line  was  completely  installed. 
In   1853,  a  line  was  erected  in  England  by  the 
Magnetic   Telegraph    Company,    in   which   copper 
wires,  insulated  with  gutta-percha,  were  employed. 
This  line  was  quite  successful  for  a  while,  but  after- 
ward failed.    Concerning  its  failure,  Prescott  writes 
as  follows: 

"Before  the  work  was  finished  a  great  number  of 
faults  were  found,  generally  due  to  nailing  on  the 
cover,  the  nails  frequently  being  driven  into  the 
gutta-percha.    A  long  length  of  line  had  all  its  nails 
Prescott  on  renewed,  and  the  boarding  bound  with  wire.    A  few 
SuSo?    years  after  the  completion  of  the  work  the  wires 
£ju£in    continually  failed,  and  when  a  fault  was  located  in 
ffsuiated    any  wire  the  cable  was  opened  and  a  good  wire  sub- 
S?ouid      stituted  for  the  faulty  one.     Subsequently  the  line 
wir«T.aph    was  tested  in  five-mile  sections,  and  when  any  sec- 
tion was  found  defective  it  was  replaced  by  an  over- 
head   line,    and   the   underground   cable   removed. 
This  course  gradually  resulted  in  the  replacement 
of  the  line  by  an  overhead  one,  until  at  length  none 
of  the  original  work  was  left.     The  faults  which 
.  appear  to  have  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  gutta- 
percha cables  were  the  drying  up  and  cracking  of 
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the  gutta-percha  in  sandy  ground ;  the  rotting  of  the 
gutta-percha  in  dirty,  stagnant  water ;  the  formation 
sol  fungi  on  the  gutta-percha  near  oak  trees ;  the  de- 
struction of  the  gutta-percha  by  gas  water  near  gas 
pipes ;  the  burning  of  the  gutta-percha  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  workmen  engaged  in  laying  it;  the 
rotting  of  the  gutta-percha  under  the  lead  numbers 
(i.e.  lead  tags  fixed  to  the  wire  for  identification), 
and  the  pricking  of  the  wires  and  omitting  to  seal 
the  places  up." 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  quotation  that 
there  is  an  unfortunate  property  possessed  by  gutta- 
percha to  answer  well  at  first,  so  far  as  its  insulating 
powers  are  concerned,,  and  then  gradually  to  fail 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances.  This  peculiarity 
teds  to  considerable  difficulty  in  Germany.  In  1847,  ^m 
Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  having  satisfied  himself  ofplSchkin 
the  admirable  qualities  possessed  by  gutta-percha  ^Sk 
a6  an  insulator,  employed  it  for  covering  the  wires  Ge'SsSy. 
in  an  underground  line  laid  from  Berlin  to  a  neigh- 
boring town,  at  a  distance  of  some  five  English  miles. 
This  line  maintained  its  resistance  so  well  that,  dur- 
ing the  following  years,  a  number  of  lines  were 
constructed,  until  some  3,000  miles  of  insulated 
gutta-percha  wires  were  laid  underground.  These 
lines  were  quite  successful  for  the  first  few  years, 
but,  like  the  English  lines,  they  finally  failed,  and 
were  replaced  by  overhead  lines. 


Extensive 
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CHAPTER    XV 


THE     ELECTRO-MAGNETIC     TELEGRAPH     OF     TO-DAY 

"The  telegraphic  Tory,  who  sees  virtue  in  the  tape,  and 
believes  in  the  greater  accuracy  of  a  record,  still  exists  in 
large  numbers  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  he  has  disap- 
peared from  the  United  States  of  America  and  from  England. 
The  ear  is  more  accurate  than  the  eye,  and  more  rapid  in 
deciphering  these  fleeting  signals  that  convey  language."— 
Preece:    Address,  1893 


and  the 
open- 
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HE  Morse  telegraphic  system  is  practically 
the  system  generally  employed  to-day  both  in 
America  and  Europe.  The  system,  however, 
employed  in  America  differs  from  that  employed 
SralteT1"  m  Europe.  The  American  system  is  a  closed- 
circuited  system,  in  which  the  batteries  and  in- 
struments are  placed  in  a  closed  or  completed 
circuit  when  not  in  use,  while  in  Europe  gener- 
ally the  batteries  are  out  of  the  circuit  while  the 
line  is  not  in  use,  or  the  system  is  an  open-circuited 
system.  In  this  latter  system,  however,  the  instru- 
ments in  the  stations  are  in  closed  circuit  in  the  line 
at  all  times.  The  transmitting  and  receiving  appa- 
ratus employed  on  the  line  are  practically  the  same 
in  both  systems.  In  the  closed-circuited  system 
there  is  generally  a  large  battery  employ ed  at  each  end 
of  the  line,  while  in  the  open-circuited  system  a  sepa- 
rate battery  is  necessary  at  each  station.  It  will  be 
interesting,  therefore,  to  examine  in  some  little  de- 
tail the  peculiarities  of  both  of  these  systems.  To 
do  this  we  must  first  discuss  the  apparatus  employed 
on  the  ordinary  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  as  it  is 
used  in  both  countries.    This  apparatus  consists  es- 
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mtiMiy  of  a  transmitting  key,  a  receiving  relay,  and 
of  a  sounder,  or  some  form  of  recording  apparatus. 
The  transmitting  key  assumes  a  variety  of  forms. 
They  are  all,  however,  practically  like  that  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  115.  Here  a  brass  lever,  A,  some  four 
■or  five  inches  in  length,  is  furnished  at  one  end  with  Booel(t 
a  knob  or  button,  B,  of  hard  rubber,  or  other  insubrt-  &»&£*** 
ing  material.  This  lever  is  movable  to  and  fro 
through  a  short  vertical  distance  by  means  of  a 
horizontal  axis  at  G,  which  turns  between  two  ad- 
justable set  screws,  D,  D.    The  extent  of  this  ver- 


F10.   115.— Morae  Telccriphic  Key  for  Cloud-circuited  Synlem. 

tical  movement  is  limited  in  one  direction  by  an 
anvil,  C,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by  a  set  screw, 
F.  Dnring  the  up-and-down  movements  of  the 
lever  A,  contact  is  made  and  broken  between  a 
platinum  stud,  or  contact  piece  placed  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  lever  A,  and  a  similar  stud  or  contact 
piece  placed  on  the  anvil  C.  These  contacts  are 
made  of  platinum  in  order  to  avoid  the  oxidation 
that  might  otherwise  take  place  by  reason  of  the 
small  arc  formed  on  breaking  the  circuit  of  the  tele- 
graph line.  The  key  is  moved  downward  by  the 
band  of  the  operator,  but  when  released  is  moved 
back  by  the  action  of  a  spring  placed  under  the 
lever,  the  extent  of  motion  of  the  key  being  regu- 
lated by  means  of  a  set  screw  at  Fx. 
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The  transmitting  key  is  attached  to  the  table  in 
the  telegraph  office  by  means  of  long  screws,  L,  L, 
that  pass  through  it,  the  circuit  wires  being  con- 
nected with  the  key  by  bending  the  ends  of  the 
wires  and  clamping  them  between  the  nuts  K,  K,  and 
the  under  side  of  the  table.  The  platinum  contact 
J-  on  the  anvil  at  C  is  connected  with  the  wire  at  L, 
■  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure,  but  insulated 
from  the  metallic  framework  of  the  key.  The  other 
wire  is  connected  directly  with  the  metallic  frame  of 
the  key,  and,  therefore,  with  the  upper  contact  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  key.  The  key  represented  in  this 
figure  is  designed  for  use  in  the  closed-circuited  sys- 
tem, so  that  a  switch  is  provided  at  H,  by  means  of 
which  the  line  can  be  closed  when  the  particular 
station  is  not  in  use. 


Fig.  lid.— Morse  Receiving  Magnet  or  Relay.  Note  the  small  amount 
of  work  that  is  required  lo  be  done  by  the  electro-magnet  11  in  order 
to  operate  the  receiving  magnet  or  relay. 

The  essential  part  of  the  receiving  magnet  or  re- 
lay consists  of  a  readily  movable  armature,  whose 
only  function  is  to  close  and  open,  by  its  to-and-fro 
movements,  the  circuit  of  a  local  battery  containing 
a  receiving  instrument,  such  as  a  sounder  or  some 
recording  instrument.  A  form  of  receiving  relay  in 
common  use  is  shown  in  Fig.  116,  where  M  is  an 
electro-magnet  of  the  horseshoe  type,  whose  cores 
are  wound  with  a  great  length  of  insulated  wire. 
The  form  represented  in  the  figure  is  that  commonly 
employed  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
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pany.  In  some  of  these  instruments  the  magnet  coils 
consist  of  some  8,000  separate  turns  of  No.  32  cop- 
per wire,  having  a  diameter  of  .009  inches,  and  a 
total  electric  resistance  of  about  1 50  ohms. 

All  the  work  the  telegraphic  relay  has  to  do  is  to 
open  and  close  a  set  of  contact  points  between  a  and 
F.     This  it  does  by  means  of  the  movements  of  an 
armature  of  soft  iron,  A,  attached  to  a  vertical  lever, 
a,  whose  lower  end  is  mounted  on  a  steel  arbor,  mov-  contacts  of 
ing  between  the  two  adjustable  set  screws  shown.  SS*?* 
The  usual  platinum  contacts  are  placed  on  the  con- or  re!ay* 
tacts  between  a  and  F.    The  movement  of  the  arma- 
ture in  one  direction  is  effected  by  the  attraction  of 
the  electro-magnet  M,  while  its  movement  in  the  op- 
posite direction  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  long 
coiled   spring,   S',   whose  tension  is  regulated  by 
means  of  the  screw  S. 


Fig.  xi  7. — A  Form  of  the  Western  Union  Company's  Receiving  Mag- 
net  or  Relay.  Note  the  slight  difference  in  this  relay  from  that  shown 
in  the  preceding  figure. 

A  great  number  of  different  forms  have  been  given 
to  the  receiving  relay,  one  of  these,  employed  by  Another 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  being  that  JccSwng 
shown  in  Fig.  117.  Instruments  of  this  type  are  now  ""Say. 
made  in  which  the  resistances  of  the  coils  of  the 
electro-magnets  are  either  150  ohms,  200  ohms,  or 
300  ohms. 

We  have  already  explained,  in  connection  with 
the  early  history  of  the  telegraph,  just  what  hap- 
pens when  the  relay  of  the  receiving  magnet  closes 
the  contacts  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line.    It  may 
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be  well9  however,  to  examine  Fig.  118,  to  see,  per- 
haps, more  clearly  just  how  the  closing  of  the  contact 
points  at  a  and  F,  in  Fig.  1 16,  is  able  to  throw  into 
action  the  sounder  or  other  receiving  instrument 
through  the  agency  of  a  local  battery.  In  Fig. 
^SSSU™  n8,  R  represents  the  relay  magnet,  L  its  arma- 
ture, and  tx  and  t2  the  contact  points.  From  this 
figure  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  whenever 
the  contacts  tx  and  t2  are  closed,  the  circuit  of  the 
local  battery,  e,  is  completed  through  the  sounder  S, 
so  that  its  armature  is  drawn  toward  the  magnet 
poles ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  con- 
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Fig.  ii 8. — Diagrammatic  Representation  of  Circuits  of  Telegraphic 
Relay  and  Sounder.  Note  the  connection  between  the  local  battery* 
contact  points,  and  sounder. 
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tacts  at  tx  and  t2  are  broken,  by  the  action  of  the 
opposing  spring,  the  armature  is  drawn  back  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

There  now  only  remains  to  examine  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  sounder  or  other  receiving 
instrument  employed  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line. 
Morse's  original  plan  was  to  construct  a  recording 
apparatus,  so  that  the  different  messages  sent  over 
the  line  wire  were  recorded  in  a  permanent  manner. 
It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  such  a  record- 
ing instrument  was  unnecessary.  The  operator  rap- 
idly learned  to  receive  the  messages  sent  by  the 
various  sounds  produced  by  the  recording  instru- 
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merits,  so  that  he  could  write  the  message  directly 
on  a  slip  of  paper  without  being  obliged  to  transcribe 
it  from  the  record  slip.  These  sounds  were  produced 
by  the  movement  of  the  armature  of  the  recording 
magnet  in  one  direction  under  the  influence  of  the 
electro-magnet,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  under 
the  influence  of  the  opposing  spring.  In  most  offices  ™J 
to-day,  therefore,  the  receiving  magnet  has  been  re- 
placed by  an  apparatus  known  as  the  Morse  sounder. 
Since  the  letters  or  characters  of  the  Morse  tele- 
graphic alphabet  consist  of  various  dots  and  dashes, 


separated  from  one  another  by  certain  intervals,  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  sound  produced  by  a  dot 
would  be  indistinguishable  from  that  produced  by  a 
dash ;  but  this  difficulty  does  not  exist,  since  it  is 
rather  the  interval  of  time  between  successive  sounds 
than  the  sounds  themselves  that  give  to  them  their 
distinctive  characteristics. 

A  form  of  Morse  sounder  employed  by  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  is  represented  in 
Fig.  1 19.  Here  the  electro-magnet  is  provided  with 
an  armature  mounted  on  a  horizontal  lever,  and 
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pivoted  at  one  end,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  motion  to 
and  fro  through  a  slight  vertical  distance.    This  mo- 
tion is  limited  in  each  direction  by  a  stop,  the  dis- 
£5Tu5i£  tance  of  the  motion  being  determined  by  two  regu- 
CaSuuiy'-i  luting  screws.    As  in  the  receiving  relay,  the  motion 
formoi      m  one  direction  is  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the 
*°ooder*     electro-magnet,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the 
action  of  a  spring,  the  tension  of  which  is  regulated 
by  the  screw  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  at 
the  right-hand  side.    The  coils  of  the  electro-magnet 
have  a  comparatively  low  resistance,  being  only 
about  four  ohms.    As  the  armature  lever  is  moved 
to-and-fro  under  the  opposite  actions  of  the  electro- 
magnet and  its  opposing  spring,  its  lever  strikes  the 
two  stops,  which  limit  its  motion,  and  produce  char- 
acteristic sounds  which  enable  the  movements  to  be 
readily  read. 


Fig.    lao.— Moree  Telegraphic  Recorder. 

A  Morse  recording  telegraphic  instrument  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1 20.  The  lever  L,  attached  to  the 
armature  of  a  magnet  M,  is  provided  at  one  of  its 
JJ^rimg  extremities  with  a  stylus  or  point,  that  is  caused  to 
iSrSaf.  strike  a  paper  fillet,  and  mark  thereon  a  series  of 
dots  or  dashes,  according  to  the  length  of  time  that 
the  stylus  is  kept  pressing  against  the  paper  fillet. 
This  fillet  is  maintained  in  a  uniform  motion  by 
means  of  clock-work,  shown  at  W,  in  the  figure. 
This  paper  passes  between  a  pair  of  rollers,  f,  the 
upper  roller  being  grooved,  so  that  when  the  lever  L 
presses  its  stylus  against  the  surface  of  the  paper  it 
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indents  or  embosses  it.  As  soon  as  the  current  ceases 
to  pass  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  a 
spring,  n,  withdraws  the  lever.  If  now,  a  person  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line  closes  the  transmitting  key, 
and  instantly  releases  it,  the  stylus  produces  a  dot  on 
the  paper  fillet,  since  the  stylus  only  touches  the  paper 
momentarily.  If,  however,  the  operator  at  the  trans- 
mitting end  keeps  his  finger  on  the  key  for  a  longer  ASSrdinf 
interval,  then,  during  all  this  time  the  stylus,  being to8truincoc 
kept  against  the  paper  fillet,  will  mark  on  its  surface 
a  line  whose  length  will  depend  upon  the  time  that 
the  contact  has  been  maintained.  In  this  way  there 
will  be  recorded  on  the  paper  fillet  a  series  of  dots 
and  dashes,  that  will  correspond  to  the  letters  of  the 
Morse  alphabet. 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  the  character  of  this 
telegraphic  code.  It  is,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
same  as  that  first  devised  by  Morse.  This  alphabet 
consists  of  various  groupings  of  dots  and  dashes, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  121.  For  example,  the  letter  a 
consists  of  a  dot  followed  by  a  dash,  the  letter  m  The  Morse 
of  a  dash  followed  by  a  dot,  the  letter  e  of  a  single  £df S-p  IC 
dot,  the  letter  t  of  a  single  dash,  and  so  on.  In  send-  *  p 
ing  a  message  by  the  Morse  alphabet,  care  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  ensure  distinctness,  not  only  in 
properly  spacing  the  intervals  between  the  separate 
characters  and  words,  but  also  in  ensuring  the  proper 
length  of  time  for  the  dashes.  As  a  rule,  a  single 
dash  is  equal  in  length  of  time  to  three  dots,  the  space 
between  the  separate  characters  of  a  single  letter  is 
equal  to  one  dot,  except  in  the  American  Morse, 
where  some  of  the  intervals  in  c,  o,  r,  y,  and  z,  are 
lengthened  to  two  dots.  L  is  produced  by  a  dash 
that  is  iy2  times  the  length  of  t. 

The  American  Morse  Code  or  alphabet  is  em- 
ployed in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
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Fig.  i2i.— Morse  Telegraphic  Code  or  Alphabet.  Note  the  fact  that 
all  of  these  characters  consist  of  various  combinations  of  dots  wd 
dashes  or  dots  and  intervals. 
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Various  codes  were  employed  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  before  it  was  agreed,  at  an  International 
European  Conference,  to  adopt  a  uniform  code,  now 
known  as  the  Continental  Code.  This  code  is  rep-  Scglaphte1 
resented  in  Fig.  122,  both  for  printing  or  recording, code' 
and  for  the  single-needle  instrument.  A  compari- 
son of  the  Continental  Code  with  the  American  Code 
will  show  that  the  letters  a,  b,  d,  e,  g,  h,  i,  k,  m,  n,  r, 
t,  u,  v,  and  w,  are  identical  in  each  code.  The  re- 
maining letters,  numerals,  and  punctuation  marks 
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Fig.  1^2. — Continental  Telegraphic  Code,  or  the  International  Tele- 
graphic Code.  Note  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  spaced  characters  that 
differ  in  the  Continental  Code  from  those  in  the  American  Morse. 


are  different.  These  differences  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Continental  Code  is  employed  for  use  both 
m  the  needle  instruments  and  in  the  sounding  ap- 
paratus. In  the  needle  systems,  the  movement  of 
the  needle  to  the  left  represents  a  dot,  while  its  move- 
ment to  the  right  represents  a  dash.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  ready  method  of  representing  the  spaces. 
Therefore,  the  characters  of  the  Morse  Code,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  spaces,  must  necessarily  be  repre- 
sented by  different  characters. 
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Another  difference  between  the  American  Morse 
and  the  Continental  Code  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that,  in  the  former,  there  are  fewer  dashes,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  Morse  is  a  more  rapid  code  than 
the  Continental  Code.  Taking  two  equally  expert 
operators,  one  writing  the  American  Code  and  the 
{JjSKJJ  of  other  the  Continental  Code,  the  first  will  be  able  to 
Mo«e  code.  sen(j  at  a  rate  a5oUt  fiVe  per  cent  more  rapidly  than 

the  second.  In  transcribing,  however,  it  is  claimed 
that  a  greater  number  of  errors  are  apt  to  occur  in 
the  American  Code,  owing  to  the  liability  of  mis- 
taking the  spaced  letters  for  double  letters ;  for  ex- 
ample, o  for  ee,  or  h  for  oo,  etc.  Of  course  this 
difficulty  does  not  exist  in  cases  where  the  signals 
are  received  by  sound,  and  would,  therefore,  apply 
mainly  to  the  case  where  the  single-needle  instru- 
ment is  employed. 

An  expert  operator  can  send  in  the  neighborhood 
sending-  of  40  ordinary  English  words  per  minute  by  em- 
XJSrt  ploying  the  Morse  Code.  For  a  short  time  a  speed 
tcie&rapfaer  as  ^jgh  as  ^  WOrds  a  minute  can  be  attained.    In 

order  to  send  more  rapidly,  for  such  purposes  as  re- 
ports to  the  newspapers,  etc.,  a  system  of  steno- 
telegraphy,  corresponding  to  the  well-known  system 
of  stenography,  has  been  devised  by  W.  P.  Phillips. 
In  this  system  the  letters  of  the  Morse  alphabet  are 
stem>  employed  to  represent  the  various  sounds,  and,  in 
telegraphy,  addition,  a  great  number  of  single  letters,  double 
letters,  and  contractions  of  words  are  employed  for 
arbitrarily  representing  figures,  words,  and  phrases. 
Of  course,  in  this  system,  no  effort  is  made  to  re- 
ceive the  messages  by  sound,  and  some  form  of 
recording  instrument  is  necessarily  employed. 

Having  now  examined  the  general  construction 
and  operation  of  the  telegraphic  apparatus  employed 
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in  the  Morse  system  of  electro-magnetic  telegraphy,  Differcnce 
we  are  ready  to  inquire  into  the  differences  between  J^J  eu1??" 
the  closed-circuited  system  as  employed  in  America  SJjySc 
and  Canada  generally!  and  the  open-circuited  system  systems- 
as  employed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe., 

The  general  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  the 
closed-circuited  Morse  Telegraphic  System  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  123.  Here  apparatus  are  repre- 
sented such  as  will  be  necessary  in  'four  separate 
stations,  of  which  A  and  D  are  the  terminal  stations, 
and  B  and  C  the  intermediate  stations.  The  trans- 
mitting keys  are  represented  at  K,  K,  K,  K,  the  re- 
lays at  R,  R,  R,  R,  and  sounders,  with  local  bat- 


A  BCD 

F».  1*3.— Tbe  American  or  Qosed-circmted  Morse  Telegraphic  System. 

teries,  at  S',  S',  S',  S'.    A  careful  examination  of 
this  figure  will  show  that  only  one  of  the  transmit- 
ting keys,  for  example  that  at  A,  is  opened.     Con- 
sequently, the  entire  circuit  with  all  the  relays  is 
opened,  and  their  coils,  being  no  longer  magnetized,  Arrange 
the  armatures  are  resting  against  their  back-stops  at  I^amua 
x.    During  this  time  none  of  the  remaining  keys  can  American 
dose  the  circuit.     When  the  key  at  A  is  operated,  &SSE* 
all  the  relays  throughout  the  line  will  be  operated  JSe^aph- 
simultaneously,  by  reason  of  the  currents  that  will lc  9ystcm 
be  alternately  sent  into  and  cut  off  from  their  mag- 
netizing coils  as  the  key  at  A  is  closed  or  opened. 
An  operating  circuit  of  this  character  is  sometimes 
called  a  single  circuit,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
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a  multiplex  circuit,  the  arrangement  of  which  will  be 
shortly  described.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the 
closed-circuited  Morse  system,  there  is  a  main  bat- 
tery at  each  end  of  the  line  at  A  and  D.  In  short 
lines  a  single  battery  may  be  employed  at  either  end 
of  the  line,  and,  in  very  long  lines,  a  number  of 
batteries  may  be  inserted  at  some  of  the  intermediate 
stations. 

In  this  system,  when  any  station  on  the  line,  say 
C,  desires  to  speak  with  an  operator  at  another  sta- 
tion, say  A,  the  operator  at  C  opens  his  key,  and 
S|i?ratk»n.f  t^lus  breaks  the  circuit  of  all  the  relays  on  the  line. 
He  then  sends  over  the  line  A's  call,  generally  con- 
sisting of  some  single  letter  or  combination  of  let- 
ters, thus  calling  A  to  his  instrument  A  now  re- 
plies, showing  that  he  is  ready  to  receive,  and  C 
then  sends  him  the  message.  Although  all  the  other 
operators  on  the  line  can  hear  the  signals  sent,  yet 
they  know  that  the  message  is  for  A  only.  As  soon 
as  C  is  through,  he  closes  the  line,  thus  notifying  the 
other  operators  that  the  line  is  open  for  their  use 
should  they  so  desire. 

In '  the  open-circuited  Morse  system,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  124,  there  are  separate  batteries  em- 
ployed at  each  station,  as,  for  example,  at  b,  b,  b, 
drcuited  at  ^e  three  stations  A,  B,  C,  represented  in  the 
tJfeJSphy.  figure.  Here  R,  R,  R,  are  the  receiving  relays,  and 
s,  s,  s,  sounders,  each  of  which  is  placed  in  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  local  battery  as  represented,  A  "tell- 
tale" galvanometer,  G,  is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the 
main  line  at  each  station,  to  indicate  to  the  operator 
the  condition  of  his  transmitted  signals.  The  trans- 
mitting keys  are  so  arranged  that,  when  not  in  use. 
the  batteries  at  the  station  are  cut  out  of  the  circuit, 
but  all  the  relays  are  in  circuit.     Suppose  now  that 
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the  operator  at  any  station,  say  C,  desires  to  send  a 
message  to  the  operator  at  station  A.  In  order  to 
call  the  operator  at  A,  C  depresses  his  key,  and  thus 
brings  its  front  contact  into  connection  with  the 
battery  at  b.  The  current  from  this  battery  passes 
over  the  entire  line,  and  moves  the  armatures  of  the 
relays  R,  R,  at  stations  B  and  A,  hut  does  not  affect 
his  own  armature  at  C,  since  the  depression  of  the 
key  cuts  out  its  relay.  A,  hearing  his  call,  replies, 
and  receives  whatever  message  C  desires  to  send. 


Fig.  114. — The  Continental  or  Open-circuited  Morse  Telegraphic  System. 

While  there  are  advantages  in  each  of  these  sys- 
tems, perhaps,  the  closed-circuited  system  is  prefer- 
able, from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  possible  to  in- 
troduce additional  stations  into  the  line  All  that  vales' of 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  to  cut  the  line  wire  preceding* 
and  introduce  a  key  and  relay,  no  tottery  being  re- 8ystcm8' 
quired.  Consequently,  for  long  lines  of  railroads, 
the  closed-circuited  system  would  appear  to  be  prefer- 
able. The  open-circuited  system  possesses  the  evi- 
dent advantage  of  only  having  the  circuit  of  the 
battery  closed  while  messages  are  being  sent.  This 
advantage,  however,  may,  perhaps,  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  total  battery 
power  required  for  long  lines  is  greater  in  the 
open-circuited  system,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that 
by  means  of  batteries  at  a  few  points  on  long  lines, 
the  expense  of  caring  for  the  same  is  considerably 
decreased. 
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The  influence  which  the  establishment  of  the 
overland  telegraph  has  had  on  the  civilization 
of  the  world  is  thus  referred  to  by  Elisee 
Reclus,  in  an  article  published  in  1888  on  "The 
Telegraph  the  Highest  Hope  of  the  Progress  of 
Mankind" : 

"Among  the  material  achievements  of  modern 
science,  that  which  gives  us  the  highest  hope  in 
respect  to  the  future  progress  of  mankind  is  the 
itedifs  electric  telegraph.  By  this  invention  man  ceases  to 
tSe^aph.  be  connected  merely  with  that  part  of  the  globe  on 
which  he  treads  so  lightly;  his  liberty  is  set  free 
from  the  obstacles  imposed  by  space,  and  he  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  personally  present  at  all  the  points 
of  space  which  the  conducting  wire  brings  into  re- 
lation with  his  thoughts.  To  the  power  of  his  ma- 
chinery, which  might  be  compared  to  muscular  force, 
he  adds  the  nervous  forces  afforded  by  fibres  stretch- 
ing in  every  direction ;  news,  transmitted  from  cell 
to  cell,  reaches  the  brain  of  man  from  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  his  expressed  wishes  are  flashed  across 
continents  so  as  to  be  transformed  into  actions  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

"The  construction  of  electric  telegraphs  did  not 
commence  until  about  ten  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  earliest  railways ;  but  owing  to  the  compara- 
SS^itoei.  tive  simplicity  of  the  world's  requisite  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  electric  wires,  the  total  length  of 
telegraph  wires  already  much  exceeds  that  of  the 
iron  roads.  For  an  expense  of  about  £40,000,000 
we  have  been  able  to  set  up  more  than  1,500,000 
miles  of  wire,  a  length  which  would  reach  nearly 
650,000,000  miles  if  we  were  to  reckon  all  the  double 
and  multiple  wires  of  importance.  The  new  wires 
unrolled  every  year  would  be  sufficient  completely 
to  girdle  the  whole  circumference  of  the  planet;  it 
is  the  far-reaching  stretch  of  the  human  will  which 
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is  thus  extended  so  far  over  the  domain  which  it 
has  made  its  own  by  its  skill  and  energy." 

The  above  figures  given  by  M.  Reclus  refer  to  the 
year  1888.    Since  that  time  the  number  of  miles  of 
telegraph  lines  that  have  been  erected  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  has  very  greatly  increased.    Ac-  SSnTof 
cording  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1902,  theSJSwih 
total  number  of  miles  of  overland  telegraph  wirellnc*" 
that  has  been  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
excluding  Mexico,  Chile,  Guatemala,  Uruguay,  Co- 
lombia, Peru,  and  Paraguay,  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  3,591,230  miles.    The  total  number  of  mes- 
sages sent  during  the  year  1901  was  425,719,190. 
To  what  a  great  extent  has  Gray's  early  hempen 
cord  grown,  and  how  wonderful  has  been  the  in- 
fluence of  Morse's  first  electro-magnetic  telegraph! 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

LINE      CONNECTIONS     AND     APPARATUS 

"Atmospheric   electricity  is  the  great  enemy  of  overland 
lines;  and  were  it  not  lor  the  protection  which  the  present 

system  of  lightning-dischargers  in  some  measure  affords,  it 
is  probable  that  repeated  sacrifices  of  apparatus,  stations,  and 
even  the  lives  of  the  employees,  would  long  since  have  eon- 
Belied  the  rejection  of  the  overland  system  and  the  adoption 
of  the  subterranean  and  submarine  only.  The  latter  are  al- 
ways free  from  danger,  and  can  receive  no  injury  from  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  so  long  as  they  are  not  in  electrical  connec- 
tion with  overland  lines." — The  Electric  Telegraph:    &UH 

O  the  overhead  telegraph  line,  lightning  flashes 
were,  at  one  time,  a  continual  menace — both 
to  the  lives  of  the  operators  and  to  the  appa- 
ratus. The  long  line  of  bare  uninsulated  wire  suc- 
ceeded only  too  well  in  doing  just  what  Crosse's 
line,  stretched  over  the  tree-tops  in  England,  had 
done;  viz.,  in  drawing  lightning  from  the  sky. 
S^S?ho£  There  was,  however,  this  dfference,  that  while,  in 
Slight-  Crosse's  case,  the  lightning  flashes  were  heralded 
nine  flashes  wj^  delight,  in  the  more  prosaic  case  of  the  over- 
head telegraph  lines  they  were  greatly  dreaded.  Nor 
was  such  dread  without  reason,  since,  in  the  early 
history  of  the  art,  cases  are  on  record  where  tele- 
graph operators  have  been  killed  while  at  their  posts, 
and  this,  too,  without  the  notoriety  that  attended 
the  fatal  experiment  of  Richman  in  Russia.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  line  itself  when  long  generally 
offers  a  protection  to  the  operator.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting, in  this  connection,  to  recall  some  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  early  operators  on  telegraphic  lines 
were  thus  subjected.  The  following  is  quoted  from 
Preece,  who  recites  the  observation  of  M.  Breguet: 
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"About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  during  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  bells  of  the  electric  telegraph 
at  Le  Vesitret  began  to  ring,  which  led  the  attendant 
to  suppose  that  he  was.  about  to  receive  a  communi- 
cation. Several  letters  then  made  their  appearance, 
but  finding  they  conveyed  no  meaning,  he  was  about 
to  make  the  signal  "Not  understood,"  when  sud-SgSGSf0 
denly  he  heard  an  explosion  similar  to  a  loud  pistol-  SSeiroS* 
shot,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vivid  flash  of  light  was ]mtMm 
seen  to  run  along  the  conductors  placed  against  the 
sides  of  the  shed.  The  conductors  were  broken  into 
fragments,  their  edges  being  fused.  The  wires  of 
several  electro-magnets  were  also  broken;  and  the 
attendant,  who  was  holding  the  handle  which  moves 
the  needle,  sustained  all  over  the  body  a  violent  con- 
cussion ;  several  workmen  standing  about  him  also 
experienced  severe  shocks.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  at  the  Paris  station,  nothing  was  broken,  and 
nothing  remarkable  occurred,  excepting  that  several 
of  the  bells  were  heard  to  ring." 

Preece  adds  to  the  above  the  following  facts  con- 
cerning disturbances  produced  by  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity : 

"At  the  Oundle  Station  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway,  considerable  mischief  was  done  in 
1846,  several  of  the  coils  being  burst  open,  and  the  Prcec€  on 
wires  fused;  and  at  the  Chatham  Station  on  the "££?£* 
Southeastern    Railway,    a    flash   of    lightning   de-ggUJ1 
stroyed,  in  August,  1849,  the  wire  of  the  bell-coil  £Xaph 
and  both  the  galvanometer  coils.    In  India,  which  is 
occasionally  visited  with  storms  of  lightning  such 
as  we  seldom  witness  in  this  country,  the  damage 
done  is  often  much  more  severe ;  and  in  America  the 
disastrous  consequences   resulting  from  the  same 
cause  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  line 
of  telegraph  by  Morse,  in   1844,  rendered  it  im- 
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peratively  necessary  to  devise  some  means-  for  the 
protection  of  the  wire. 

"According  to  the  observations  o£  M.  Bauragart- 

aer,  the  direction  of  the  atmospheric  electric  currents 

along  the  telegraph  wires  is  from  Vienna  to  Sena* 

coering  during  the  day,  and  inverse  during  the  night, 

*££<££;„  the  change  of  direction  taking  place  after  the  rising 

in  Germany  an<j  se£iing  a£  the  sun.    The  telegraphic  current  is 

less  disturbed  by  irregular  atmospheric  currents 
when  the  air  is  dry  and  the  sky  serene  than  when 
the  weather  is  rainy,  and  the  current  is.  more  intense 
with  short  than  with  long  conductors.  When  the 
sky  is  cloudy  and  the  weather  stormy,  currents  are 
observed  sufficiently  intense  to  affect  the  telegraphic 
indicators,  and  the  action  is  stronger  on  the  approach 
of  a  storm." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  experimenters  who,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  repeated  the  classic 
experiment  of  Franklin  in  drawing  the  lightning 
varying  fr°m  tne  sky,  noted  the  fact  that  dangerous  dis- 
ofdictSrgc  charges  could  be  drawn  from  their  insulated  conduc- 
tors, even  when  there  were  no  storms.  They  also 
noted  that  exceedingly  powerful  discharges  were  ob- 
tained during  storms  when  no  discharge  could  be 
observed  to  strike  the  conductor.  Discharges  of  the 
latter  type  are  due  to  the  inductive  action  of  a  neigh- 
boring discharge  on  the  insulated  wire.  It  was  not 
possible,  therefore,  in  these  early  days,  for  operators 
to  ensure  personal  safety  from  lightning  even  if  they 
abandoned  their  posts  during  heavy  thunderstorms, 
since  a  lightning  flash  might  strike  them,  any  time 
from  a  clear  sky. 

Since  an  underground  telegraph  line,  whether 
subterranean  or  submarine,  is  never  affected  by  at- 
mospheric disturbances  unless  it  has  some  direct 
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connection  with  an  overhead  line,  it  seemed  at  first, 
in  the  early  history,  of  the  art  of  telegraphy,  as  if  all 
the  many  advantages  which  resulted  from  the  use  !££££»- 
of  overhead  wires  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  STdSJ** 
such  lines  replaced  by  underground  lines.    By  prop-  fiSShic 
erly  protecting  the  overhead  wires,  however,  it  soon 
became  possible  practically  to  remove  all  these  diffi- 
culties arising  from  atmospheric  electric  disturb- 
ances, so  that,  as  a  rule,  neither  the  operators  nor 
the  apparatus  are  in  danger  from  direct  or  induc- 
tive lightning  discharges. 

The  disturbances  on  telegraph  lines  due  to  atmos- 
pheric electricity  can  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes ;  viz.,  quiet,  continuous  'discharges,  and  sud- 

^^  _i  _  _  Tsh  classes 

den,  momentary,  or  disruptive  discharges.    The  con- of  currents 
tinuous  discharges  produce  continuous  currents  that  oTatmos- 
flow  in  one  and  the  same  direction.    Such  currents  electricity, 
are  caused  as  follows :  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
atmosphere  is  almost  always  in  a  charged  condition. 
Moreover,  the  character  of  this  charge  rapidly  varies 
from  positive  to  negative.     Now,  in  the  case  of  a 
long  telegraph  line,  extending  for  many  miles  over 
the  country,  wherever  it  happens  that  the  potential 
of  the  air  is  different  between  different  parts  of  the 
line,  the  portions  of  the  line  in  such  districts  receive  continuous 

.  currents  are 

charges  from  the  air,  and  an  electric  current  is  estab-  produced  in 

°  telegraph 

lished,  which  flows  through  the  line  from  the  posi-  "**»• 
tive  to  the  negative  portion.  Or,  the  passage  of  a 
charged  cloud  over  one  part  of  the  line  may  produce 
a  continuous  current  through  the  neighboring  parts 
of  the  telegraph  line.  While,  however,  the  dis- 
turbances produced  by  such  continuous  currents  are 
annoying,  from  interfering  with  the  delicate  adjust- 
ment of  the  apparatus,  yet,  as  a  rule,  the  currents 
are  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  cause  any  danger 
either  to  the  operators  or  to  the  apparatus. 
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As  is  well  known,  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
aurora  borealis,  unusual  quantities  of  free  electricity 
£S22£j>h-  exist  in  the  air.  During  such  times,  extended  over- 
fcdaturb-  jiea<j  telegraph  lines  frequently  collect  such  quanti- 
ties of  electricity  from  the  air  as  to  render  the  opera- 
tion of  the  line  impossible.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  this  in  speaking  of  the  aurora  borealis. 
Walker,  in  his  "Electric  Telegraph  Manipulation/' 
refers  to  such  disturbances  as  follows : 

"At  such  times  needles  move  just  as  if  a  good 
working  current  were  pursuing  its  ordinary  course 
along  the  wires.     They  are  deflected  this  way  or 
that,  at  times  with  a  quick  motion,  and  changing 
rapidly  from  side  to  side  many  times  in  a  few  sec- 
onds ;  and  at  other  times  moving  more  slowly,  and 
S^SSdS-  remaining  deflected  for  many  minutes,  with  greater 
SftSS*8   or  less  intensity,  their  motions  being  inconstant  and 
E2Lhic      uncertain.    These  phenomena  have  occurred  less  fre- 
quently on  the  part  of  the  line  between  Reigate  and 
Dover,  which  runs  nearly  E.  and  W.,  than  on  the 
part   between    London    and    Reigate,    which   runs 
nearly  N.  and  S.     When,  however,  they  do  make 
their  appearance  on  the  telegraph  in  those  parts,  we 
are  prepared  to  expect  auroral  manifestations  when 
night  arrives,  and  we  are  rarely  disappointed.     The 
deflections  in  their  variations  appear  to  coincide 
with  the  various  phases  of  the  aurora.     On  the 
branch  line  running  from  Ashford  to  Ramsgate, 
these  deflections  have  been  a  much  more  common 
occurrence,  even  when  the  parts  of  the  line  were 
unaffected,  and  when  no  auroral  phenomena  were 
noticed.      This   branch   nearly   coincides   with  the 
curve  of  equal  dip." 

Disturbances  produced  by  inductive  or  direct 
lightning  flashes,  however,  are  of  a  very  different 
character,  since,  in  these  cases,  the  amount  of  the 
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charge  may  be  so  great  as  to  be  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous.    Where  wooden  poles  are  employed,  in  or-  urhtning- 
der  to  permit  the  highly  charged  line  wire  to  readily  ^f^n 
discharge  to  the  ground,  the  poles  every  now  andJSS!*1* 
then  are  provided  with  a  wire  extending  a  short 
distance  above  the  top  of  the  pole,  and  passing  to 
the  ground,  care,  of  course,  being  taken  to  so  place 
the  lightning-rod  that,  if  accidentally  bent,  it  shall 
not  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  line  wires  or 
conductors. 

But  some  device  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  operators  and  the  apparatus  in  the  station  from 
the  discharge  of  the  line  through  the  station  itself. 
This  is  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways.     It  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  a  lightning  flash  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  separate  momentary  discharges,  iSSJjjJjJi, 
that  flow  alternately  in  opposite  directions.     Such  S^Stninc 
alternating  currents  or  discharges  find  a  great  im- dI8Char»es- 
pedance  offered  to  their  passage  by  the  line  wires  or 
conductors,  owing  to  the  extremely  high   induc- 
tance possessed  by  the  many  turns  of  fine  wire  on  the 
receiving   relays   and  other  apparatus.     So  great, 
indeed,  is  this  impedance  that,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  a  lightning  flash  will  find  a  smaller  resistance 
in  a  comparatively  short  air  gap,  than  it  will  in  the 
resistance  of  the  coils  of  wire  on  the  apparatus. 
Lightning  arresters,  therefore  (of  the  saw-tooth,  or 
similar  type),  very  much  like  those  used  for  the 
protection  of  telephone  lines,  may  be  employed.    A 
well-known  form  of  this  type  of  arrester  is  shown  saW.tooth 
in  Fig.  125,  where  Lx  and  L2  are  respectively  the^eSi!?? 
incoming  and  outgoing  line  wires.     These  wires ^Sune* 
are  connected,  as  shown,  through  two  brass  plates,  A 
and  C,  with  the  wires  a  and  c,  which  enter  the  sta- 
tion that  is  to  be  protected.     Both  plates  of  brass, 
A  and  C,  are  provided  with  saw-shaped  teeth,  on  the 
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edges  that  face  the  ground  plate  B,  also  furnished 
with  saw  teeth.  B  is  connected  to  the  earth  by  a 
ground  wire,  G.  Should  a  lightning  flash  or  non- 
inductive  discharge  affect  the  line,  the  impedance 
in  the  lines  a  and  c,  due  to  the  presence  of  many 
turns  of  insulated  wire  on  the  relays  or  other  ap- 
paratus, would  render  it  far  easier  for  the  discharge 
to  jump  across  the  minute  air  spaces  that  exist  be- 
tween the  saw  teeth  intervening  between  A  and  B, 
and  the  ground  plate  C,  and  thus  protect  the  office. 
In  this  way,  therefore,  the  discharge  never  enters  the 


office,  but  passes  harmlessly  to  the  ground.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  form  of  lightning  arrester  shown  in 
this  figure  is  practically  the  same  as  that  explained  in 
connection  with  the  protection  of  telephone  lines 
from  lightning  discharges. 

In  the  film  lightning  arrester,  instead  of  a  film  of 
air  being  interposed  between  the  line  plate  and  the 
ground  plate,  there  is  a  film  of  some  other  non-con- 
ducting material,  such  as  a  sheet  of  thin  paper  that 
has  been  dipped  in  paraffine  wax.    A  film  lightning 
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arrester  is  represented  in  Fig.  126,  where  two  sepa- 
rate line  wires  or  conductors,  L,  and  L2,  come  into 
the  office  from  the  pole  lines.  Two  plates  or  strips 
of  brass  connect  with  the  line  wires.  On  these  is 
placed  a  thin  sheet  of  paraffine  paper,  that  rests  on 
a  ground  strip  connected  with  the  earth  by  a  wire  at 
G.  The  sheet  of  paraffine  paper  is  pressed  firmly 
against  these  brass  strips  by  a  brass  screw  clamp,  C. 
When  a  discharge  strikes  the  line  wire,  the  imped- 
ance of  the  line  renders  it  much  easier  for  the  dis- 
charge to  penetrate  the  paper,  and  so  escape  to 
ground,  than  to  pass  through  the  coils  of  wire  on  the 
instruments.     It  will  be  noticed  that  this  form  of 


Fig.    ij«.— Film   Lightning   Arrester. 

film  lightning  arrester  operates  on  similar  principles 
to  the  safety  film  cut-out,  employed  on  series  incan- 
descent lamp  circuits  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  extinguishing  of  a  single  lamp  from  throwing 
the  entire  series  of  lamps  out  of  service. 

Lightning  arresters  of  the  above  types  depend 
for  their  operation  oh  the  violence  of  the  lightning 
discharge,  that  is,  on  the  great  impedance  which  is 
presented  to  a  rapidly  alternating  high-potential  dis-  dfaJw™ 
charge.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  such  dis-EngSroST 
charges  lack  this  violence,  except,  of  course,  inSi!h«rgei 
impulsive  rush  discharges  from  which  no  arrester 
can  ensure  protection,  they  may  readily  produce 
more  damage  in  the  station,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
apparatus  is  concerned,  than  the  more  violent  dis- 
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charges.  For,  whenever  the  impedance  of  the  line 
becomes  so  small  from  any  cause  that  a  part  of  the 
discharge  can  flow  through  the  coils  of  wire  in  the 
station,  such  currents  may  readily  be  of  sufficient 
strength  to  fuse  or  otherwise  destroy  the  instru- 
ments. Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  provide, 
in  connection  with  the  saw-tooth  lightning  protec- 
tor, some  other  form  of  protector.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  at  the  present  day,  when  electric  light- 
ing and  power  circuits  are  so  apt  to  send  dangerous 
leakage  currents  into  the  main  telegraph  lines. 
Against  such  currents  the  saw-tooth  arrester  pro- 
ww-tooth  vides  no  protection.  It  is  now  generally  the  custom, 
protSSSk  not  only  in  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  but  in  all 
gaSSS  lines  exposed  to  lightning  discharges,  to  combine 
V&T**  with  the  saw-tooth  protector  some  form  of  protector 
of  the  class  generally  known  as  a  sneak-current  pro- 
tector. A  common  form  of  such  protector  consists 
of  the  well-known  form  of  safety  device  called  the 
safety  fuse.  This,  as  we  have  already  seen,  con- 
sists of  a  thin  wire,  either  of  metal  or  of  a  metallic 
alloy,  that  readily  permits  the  current  required  for 
the  operation  of  the  line  to  pass,  but  which  is  in- 
stantly fused  by  the  passage  of  a  stronger  current 
Various  alloys  of  lead,  German-silver  wire,  or  thin 
copper  wire  are  employed  for  this  purpose.  Since 
the  resistance  of  a  given  length  of  the  fuse  wire  is 
much  higher  than  the  resistance  of  an  equal  length 
of  the  line  wire,  it  is  impossible  for  a  current  be- 
yond a  certain  predetermined  strength  to  pass 
through  the  fuse  wire.  Of  course  the  melting  or 
the  blowing  of  the  fuse  instantly  opens  the  circuit, 
so  that  the  line  becomes  disabled  until  the  break 
is  connected  by  another  fuse. 

Various  plans  have  been  devised  for  readily  re- 
placing the  fuse  wire.    In  some  cases  the  fuse  wire 
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is  supported  on  a  thin  sheet  of  mica,  the  ends  of 
which  are  furnished  with  metallic  plates  for  ready 
insertion  between  parallel  clips,  in  the  manner  shown  uJ^Aj 
in  Fig.  127.  Here  the  fuse  wire  is  shown  on  an  en-  rfiJSn* 
larged  scale  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  in  its  place £u8C  wire> 
between  two  vertical  clips,  C,  C,  at  the  top  of  the 
figure.     Such  a  mica  strip,  with  its  fuse  wire,  is 
similar  to  that  shown  in  connection  with  the  car- 
bon block  lightning  arrester  for  the  telephone. 


Combina- 


Pig.  1S7.— Western    Union    Company's    Fuse    Wire,   showing    method    for 

readily  inserting  same  in  a  circuit. 

When  the  fuse  wire  is  employed  in  connection 
with  the  saw-tooth  form  of  lightning  arrester,  pro- 
tection is  ensured  against  both  the  violent  disrup- 
tive discharges  and  the  sneak  currents,  or  the  quiet 
discharges.  A  lightning  arrester  provided  with  both 
th^se  forms  of  protection  is  shown  in  Fig.  128,  where  uonot 
the  arrester  is  represented  as  being  placed  on  a  wall  ErestS111 
outside  the  telegraph  office.  The  ground  plate  isWfre!uae 
connected  to  earth  by  the  wire  T.  The  line  wire  L, 
connected  to  the  plate  P,  passes  thence  through  a, 
through  the  fuse  wire  to  b,  and  to  the  office.  Be- 
tween a  and  &  is  a  glass  tube,  inside  of  which  is  a 
fine  iron  wire,  which  is  fused  should  the  current 
become  too  strong. 

m  of  lightning  arrester  consists  in 
sans  of  which,  should  the  current 
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strength  passing  become  too  great,  the  circuit  of  the 
line  wire  is  automatically  opened  or  broken  by  the 


lightning 


Fig.  ia8. — Combination  of  Saw-tooth  gnd  Hose- wire  Lightning  Arrattr. 

release  of  a  spring  device  operated  by  the  armature 
of  an  electro-magnet.  Such  an  arrester  is  called 
an  electro-magnetic  lightning  arrester.  In  such  an 
arrester  an  electro-magnet,  M,  Fig.  129,  has  its 
magnetizing  coils  connected  to  the  circuits  of  the 


instruments  to  be  protected.  The  line  wire,  L,  is 
connected  to  a  binding  post,  a,  A  brass  lever,  A, 
is  held  in  the  position  represented  by  the  lock  catch 
at  A,  against  the  tension  of  a  spring,  S.  The  coils 
of  the  electro-magnet,  M,  are  connected  respectively 
with  the  metallic  catch  h,  and  with  the  instruments 
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that  are  to  be  protected,  by  means  of  the  binding  post 
m.  The  circuit  connections  are  as  follows:  From 
the  line  wire  through  A  and  h  to  the  coils  of  the 
electro-magnet  and  the  instruments.  As  long  as 
the  current  strength  which  it  is  designed  to  main- 
tain on  the  line  in  passing  through  this  circuit  is 
not  exceeded,  the  line  remains  intact,  but  should 
the  current  strength  pass  the  predetermined  amount, 
the  attraction  of  the  armature  of  the  electro-magnet, 
M,  releases  the  lock  catch  h,  and  the  lever  A  springs 
back,  thus  breaking  the  circuit  of  the  line,  and  ren- 
dering it  impossible  to  maintain  an  arc. 
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Fig.  130. — The  Electro-thermic  or  Hot-wire  Lightning  Arrester. 

The  electro-magnetic  form  of  lightning  arrester 
is  objectionable  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  tends  to 
break  the  circuit  of  the  line  too  frequently,  and  that, 
moreover,  it  does  not  form  an  efficient  protection 
against  alternating  currents.  In  order  to  overcome 
this  last  objection,  the  electro-magnetic  arrester  has toeESra! 
been  modified  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  130.  S^btning 
This  operation  of  the  instrument  is  based  on  the 
well-known  fact  that  whether  an  electric  current  is 
of  the  direct  or  of  the  alternating  type,  it  will  pro- 
duce an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  circuit 
through  which  it  passes.  Here  a  short  wire,  W, 
of  high  resistance,  always  in  the  circuit  of  the  arres- 
ter, is  connected  as  shown  to  the  bent  lever  S, 
pivoted  at  X.     Under  normal  conditions,  the  free 
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end  of  this  lever  is  held  against  the  stop  C,  a  short 
distance  from  P,  that  is  connected  to  the  earth  at  E. 
The  tension  of  the  wire  W  is  such  that  it  is  just  able 
th££S"  to  keep  S  in  firm  contact  with  C,  against  the  action 
wrcsti?.8  oi  a  spring.  Should,  however,  the  strength  of 
the  current  passing  through  W  become  too  great, 
the  wire  expands,  and  the  tension,  becoming  les- 
sened, permits  the  lever  S  to  fall  into  contact  with 
P,  and  so  ground  the  line. 

Where  the  line  wires  or  conductors  enter  a  tele- 
graph office,  they  are  connected  with  a  piece  of  ap- 
paratus called  a  switchboard,  that  corresponds  in 
general  to  the  telephonic  switchboard.  The  object 
gnptakT  of  the  telegraphic  switchboard  is  to  enable  the  chief 
botrd!"  operator  to  readily  change  the  connection  of  the 
line  wires  and  batteries  to  the  different  desks,  where 
each  operator  is  provided  with  his  receiving  and 
transmitting  instruments.  Telegraphic  switchboards 
can  be  divided  into  main-office  switchboards  and 
way  or  intermediate-office  switchboards.  The  gen- 
eral principle,  however,  is  the  same  in  each. 

The  general  arrangement  of  a  main  office  switch- 
board is  represented  in  Fig.  131.  Here  a  single 
board  or  a  series  of  boards  is  employed,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  separate  line  wires  entering 
the  office,  generally  placed  in  a  convenient  vertical 
telegraph  position  in  the  office.  On  the  front  face  of  the 
fc£Td.  '  board  a  series  of  brass  bars,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  etc, 
called  straps,  are  placed,  while  on  the  back  of  the 
board  a  series  of  horizontal  strips  of  brass,  a,  b, 
c,  d,  e,  etc.,  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  straps. 
Metallic  disks,  D,  D,  D,  D,  etc,  connected  with  the 
horizontal  strips  at  the  back  of  the  board,  pass 
through  holes  in  the  board  to  its  front  surface, 
where  they  terminate  flush  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
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straps.    These  disks  are  provided  with  semicircular 
notches  for  the  insertion  of  ptn  or  peg  plugs.    One 


Flo.  131. — Main  Office  Telegraphic  Switchboard. 

(B,  peraMo.  ,(  WUII.m  Hn.,  },., 

of  these  plugs  is  shown  in  Fig.  132.    It  consists  of 
a  simple  brass  plug,  provided  with  an  insulating  p>»k». 
head  of  hard  rubber.     The  metallic  shank  of  the 


Fu.   13a.— Pio  Pine  of  Telegraphic  Switchboard.  Note  (he  Biota  in  the 

plug  is  slotted  as  shown  so  as  to  ensure  the  requi- 
site elasticity.  On  the  insertion  of  this  plug  in  the 
various  apertures  at  D,  D,  Fig.  131,  connection  is 
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ensured  between  the  metallic  straps  and  the  strips. 
A  board  in  which  the  connections  are  made  in  this 
way  is  generally  called  a  peg  switchboard. 

Teie*™ph.      Spring  jacks,  somewhat  similar  in  construction 

jiSTSd    to  the  spring  jacks  employed  in  telephone  switch- 

GHT**-  boards,  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  switchboard 

between  each  row  of  vertical  straps.     Sometimes 


Pic  i  13—  Western  Union  Peg  Switchboard  and  Spring-jack  Baud 

two  such  spring  jacks  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
each  of  the  vertical  rows  of  straps.  The  general 
construction  of  the  spring  jacks  is  represented  at 
the  top  of  Fig.  133  with  a  spring-jack  wedge  or 
double-cord  plug  connected  with  instruments  in- 
serted in  a  particular  spring  jack.  At  the  lower 
part  of  the  same  figure  is  represented  a  form  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's  peg  switch- 
board. Here  the  spring  jacks  are  shown  connected 
with  the  face  of  the  board  below  the  straps. 
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Referring  now  again  to  Fig.  131,  it  will  be  no-  . 
ticed  that  the  main  battery,  MB  and  MB',  is  di- 
vided into  two  separate  sections,  with  one  of  the 
elements  or  plates,  i.e.,  the  positive  +  or  the  copper 
element,  connected  with  the  horizontal  strip  at  Pb, 
and  its  negative  —  or  zinc  element  connected  with 
the  strip  at  Pc,  the  battery  being  grounded  or  con-  SEE™*, 
nected  with  the  earth  in  the  manner  shown.    If  thej^J.11*" 
chief  operator  should  desire  to  connect  the  negative 
end  of  the  main  battery  to  the  line  conductor,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  insert  a  cord  plug,  so  as  to  con- 
nect any  strap  with  a  desk,  as,  for  example,  at  F, 


Fin.   1J4. — Three-circuit  waj  Telegraphic  Switchboard. 

as  in  the  figure.  Since  each  wire  entering  the 
office  is  connected  with  some  particular  strap,  it  is 
clear  that,  by  the  removal  of  the  spring-jack  wedge 
from  one  spring  jack  to  another,  any  instrument 
at  any  desk  may  be  readily  placed  in  connection  with 
the  ends  of  any  line  wire  entering  the  office,  since 
each  desk  in  the  office  is  connected  with  a  cored  plug 
at  the  switchboard. 

A  way-line  switchboard,  the  name  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  switchboard  employed  in  an  interme-s* 
diate  station,  is  represented  in  Fig.  134,  arranged 
for  three  separate  lines.      The  incoming  and  out- 
going lines  are  connected  with  the  binding  screws 
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shown  at  the  top  of  the  figure,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  vertical  straps.  The  binding  posts 
at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure  are  connected 
with  die  horizontal  strips,  and  with  the  apparatus 
in  the  office.  Immediately  below  the  binding  posts 
that  are  connected  with  the  line  wires  are  placed 
three  lightning  arresters.  In  the  switchboard  rep- 
resented in  this  figure,  the  pegs  are  shown  as  in- 
serted in  such  positions  that  the  line  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  figure  is  connected  with  one  of  the  ver- 
tical straps  and  one  of  the  strips.  The  second  and 
third  lines  are  also  represented  as  so  connected, 
while  the  third  line  on  the  right  is  represented  as 
being  grounded  by  the  insertion  of  a  peg  in  the 
upper  right-hand  hole. 


Sometimes,  during  an  emergency,  such  as  a  col- 
lision on  a  railroad,  it  is  necessary  quickly  to  make 
a  connection  with  the  nearest  station,  in  order  to 
send  a  call  for  help.  In  the  American  Morse  closed- 
circuited  system,  this  is  readily  done  by  merely  cut- 
ting the  telegraph  wires  and  inserting  a  key  and 
relay  in  the  break.  In  order  readily  to  make  this 
insertion,  a  simple  device,  called  a  line-tapping 
clamp,  is  employed.  In  the  form  of  clamp  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  135,  and  called  from  its  shape  the 
circular  line-tapping  clamp,  the  line  wire  is  inserted 
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in  the  slot  provided  between  the  two  vertical  bind- 
ing posts.  When  firmly  clamped  in  position,  the 
wire  is  cut  in  two  by  means  of  a  knife  or  saw.  Since 
the  two  halves  of  the  circular  clamp  are  insulated 
from  each  other,  the  mere  insertion  of  the  relay 
and  key  places  this  improvised  station  in  connection 
with  the  line.  When  the  improvised  station  is  no 
longer  required  to  be  employed,  a  piece  of  wire  is 
inserted  in  the  cut,  so  as  to  complete  the  line,  and 
the  clamp  is  then  left  in  position  until  a  regular 
lineman  repairs  the  line  at  this  point. 

For  convenience  in  case  of  emergency  stations, 
a  compact  form  of  key  and  relay  are  combined  in  a 


Fie.    136.— Combined   Telegraphic   Relay   end    Key. 

single  instrument,  which  can  be  made  of  such  small 
dimensions  as  will  permit  it  to  be  readily  carried  in 
the  breast  or  hip  pocket.    Such  a  piece  of  apparatus,  ™Lair «« 
called  a  combined  pocket  relay  and  switch,  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.   136. 

There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  experienced  by 
operators  in  readily  receiving  the  message  from  the 
sounder,  owing  either  to  the  noise  in  a  railroad 
station,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  operator  is  employing  ™JK 
the  noisy  typewriting  machine  for  recording  the  iDSlruni*D 
message.  In  such  cases  the  expedient  is  frequently 
adopted  of  surrounding  the  instruments  by  resound- 
ing cases  of  dry  wood,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  sound. 
Such  an  instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  137.    Here 
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the  height  of  the  box  sounder  is  capable  of  bong 
readily  adjusted,  said  adjustment  being  necessary 
not  only  for  the  convenience  of  the  operator,  but 
also  to  avoid  disturbances  with  other  operators  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sounder. 


137. — Adjustable  Box-Bounding  Receiving  Instrument. 


Where  the  length  of  the  line  is  not  excessive,  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  receiving  relay  are  suffi- 
ciently loud  to  permit  the  operator  to  dispense  with 
the  ordinary  sounder,  and  receive  the  message  di- 
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rectly  from  the  relay  by  sound.  Where  this  is  done, 
it  is  customary  to  surround  the  relay  by  a  case  of 
light  wood,  so  as  to  increase  its  sound  in  a  manner 
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similar  to  that  of  the  box  sounder  just  described. 
A  form  of  such  a  box-sounding  relay,  employed  by 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  138. 

Where  recording  instruments  are  employed,  as  is 
the  case  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  telegraphy,  in- 
stead of  placing  the  characters  received  as  indented 
or  embossed  characters  on  a  paper  fillet,  as  already 


described,  some  form  of  ink  recorder  or  register  is 
used.  Here  the  armature  lever  of  the  electro-mag- 
net, M,  Fig.  139,  is  provided  with  a  flat  sleeve,  con-  J^,r(J 
taining  a  guide,  through  which  the  paper  fillet  passes 
just  below  a  disk,  D,  which  is  maintained  in  constant 
rotation  by  the  same  clock-work  that  moves  the 
paper  fillet.  R,  R',  are  two  rollers  moved  by  clock- 
work and  employed  for  moving  the  paper  fillet.  The 
edge  of  the  disk  is  kept  moistened  with  ink  from  an 
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ink  roller,  I.  As  the  armature  of  the  electro-magnet 
is  moved  toward  and  from  the  magnet  poles,  the 
paper  fillet  is  moved  alternately  upward  against  the 
inking  disk  D,  and  away  from  it.  The  disk  D, 
therefore,  will  mark  dots  and  dashes  on  the  paper 
fillet,  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  disk  is 
kept  pressed  against  it. 

On  long  telegraph  lines  it  is  necessary  automati- 
cally to  repeat  the  message  sent  into  the  Jine.  This, 
Telegraph-  as  we  have  seen,  was  done  by  Morse  in  his  early 
ic  repeaten  SyStem  of  electro-magnetic  telegraphy.  It  is  possible 
satisfactorily  to  operate  telegraph  lines  without  any 
repeaters  for  a  distance  of  say  600  miles.  Beyond 
this  limit,  however,  repeaters  are  advisable.  The 
telegraph  line  extending  from  New  York  City  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  a  distance  of  some  1,800  miles, 
is  operated  by  means  of  three  separate  repeaters. 
Lines  extending  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco require  some  six  separate  repeaters. 

In  order  to  be  able  readily  to  repeat  from  one  line 
Button  and  to  another,  a  class  of  instruments,  called  button  re- 
?epe£S»!  peaters,  are  employed.  These  devices  are  operated 
by  hand,  and  permit  messages  to  be  repeated  in  either 
direction.  In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  an 
operator  to  attend  to  these  repeaters,  various  forms 
of  automatic  repeaters  have  been  devised. 

The  electricity  required  for  the  operation  of  an 
extended  system  of  telegraph  lines  is  obtained  either 
tattcriU.  from  voltaic  batteries  or  from  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chines. Where  batteries  are  employed,  there  is  al- 
most invariably  employed  some  form  of  DanielPs 
constant-current  battery.  Here  the  form  that  is 
practically  always  used  is  the  modification  known  as 
the  gravity  cell,   this   form  being  especially  well 
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adapted  for  such  work.  It  does  not  polarize,  and, 
unlike  the  Darnell  cell,  it  is  readily  kept  in  order. 
This  form  of  cell  consists  of  a  plate  of  copper,  C,  ffSffwh, 
Fig.  140,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  jar,  and 
provided  with  an  insulated  wire  passing  through  the 
liquid  to  the  outside  of  the  cell.  The  zinc  element 
consists  of  a  plate  of  zinc,  provided  with  a  number 
of  conical-shaped  heads,  as  represented  in  the  figure 
at  Z,  Z. 


0^0 


Via.  140, — Gravity  or  Bluotoac  Cell. 

The  gravity  bluestone  battery  is  readily  kept  in 
order.  When  the  lighter  sulphate  of  zinc,  which 
floats  on  the  top  of  the  copper  sulphate,  becomes 
too  concentrated,  it  is  removed  by  a  siphon,  the 
liquid  being  replaced  by  water.  A  small  quantity 
of  bluestone  is  then  thrown  into  the  liquid.  In  large  ™u 
stations  a  very  great  number  of  separate  gravity  cells  batuS 
are  connected  together,  generally  in  series-con- 
nected batteries,  in  order  to  obtain  the  high  E.M.F. 
required  for  the  proper  operation  of  the  lines.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  excessive  loss  of  liquid  by  evap- 
oration, it  is  customary  to  place  some  form  of  paraf- 
fine  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  use  of  this 
oil  also  serves  the  purpose  of  avoiding  difficulties 
which  arise  from  the  creeping  of  the  salts ;  i.e.,  the 
climbing  of  the  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  over  the 
top  of  the  battery  jar,  and  its  subsequent  crystal- 
lization on  the  evaporation  of   the  water.      The 
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battery  is  placed  where  it  is  easily  reached,  for 
example,  on  an  open  shelving,  as  in  Fig.  141,  where 
a  series-connected  battery  of  48  Milestone  cells  i> 
represented. 

When  the  bluestone  battery  is  in  good  working 
order,  there  will  be  observed  a  distinct  line  of  de- 
marcation where  the  colorless  solution  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  floats  on  the  top  of  the  denser  blue  copper 


sulphate  solution.  When  this  line  of  demarcation 
is  not  well  marked,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  dirty 
appearance,  the  cell  needs  refilling.  A  good  blue- 
stone  battery  should  continue  to  furnish  current  for 
a  period  varying  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

Dynamo-electric  machines  are  now  rapidly  com- 
ing into  general  use  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
current  employed  on  telegraph  lines.  The  value 
of  the  E.M.F.  required  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
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the  length  of  the  telegraphic  line,  as  well  as  on  the 
character  of  the  apparatus  employed.    For  example, 
a  single  wire  between  say  New  York  and  Boston, 
200  miles,  might  require  some  75  separate  cells,  S™i5c 
while  one  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  430  miles,  JjSteTtor 
might  require  1 50  cells,  but  this  only  for  single  or  Se^mph- 
ordinary  transmission.     In  the  quadruplex  system, ic  linc*# 
where  four  separate  messages  are  simultaneously 
transmitted  over  a  single  wire,  in  a  manner  that  we 
shall  shortly  describe,  the  battery  power  would  nec- 
essarily be  larger  in  any  of  the  above  cases. 


To  S~t&LA*m*tM0>4  i 
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Fig.  142. — Field's  Arrangement  of  Dynamos  for  Telegraphic  Purposes. 


In  order  readily  to  obtain  the  various  E.M.F.'s 
required  for  lines  of  different  lengths,  a  number  of 
separate  dynamos  are  employed  connected  in  series. 
Connections  are  made  to  the  line  wires  requiring  the  use  of 
different  potentials  from  different  points  of  such  hJTarge* 
series-connected  dynamos.     The  arrangement   f  or  Ic K'" 
this  purpose,  represented  in  Fig.  142,  is  that  devised 
by  S.  D.  Field,  and  is  now  in  use,  with  some  slight 
changes,  in  practically  all  the  large  offices  of  the 
Western   Union  Telegraph   Company.     As  repre- 
sented in  this  figure,  separately  excited  dynamos,  of 
the  Siemens-Alteneck  type,  are  employed.     The  ex- 
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citer  is  shown  at  E,  the  currents  from  this  machine 
being  sent  successively  through  the  field  magnets  of 
the  separate  dynamos  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Each  of  these 
dynamos  is  wound  to  produce  an  E.M.F.  of  80  volts. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  A,  B,  C,  and  D  have  their 
armatures  connected  together  in  series,  so  that  the 
voltage  produced  by  A,  B,  C,  and  D  will  be  8o,  160, 
240,  and  320  volts  respectively.  The  circuit  of  these 
machines  is  as  follows :  from  earth  at  E'  to  the  lower 
brush  of  A ;  from  this  through  the  armature  of  A  to 
its  upper  brush  and  to  x9  where  the  circuit  branches, 
one  branch  passing  to  such  line  wires  as  do  not 
require  a  pressure  greater  than  80  volts  (marked 
first  potential).  Here  the  current  passes  through 
Somo?*  resistance  coils  of  German  silver  wire,  by  which, 
toy?wi  within  certain  limits,  the  potential  can  be  varied  on 
tS^Sphk  the  lines  connected  at  this  point.    The  other  branch 

dynamos.     Q£   ^  wjfe   ^  x   passes   j.Q  the  lower  brush  of  the 

dynamo  B,  and  then  through  its  armature.  Since 
there  is  thus  added  to  the  E.M.F.  produced  by  B  an 
equal  E.M.F.,  the  upper  brush  of  this  dynamo  will 
deliver  a  pressure  of  160  volts  to  the  branch  at  x', 
so  that  a  pressure  twice  as  great  will  be  delivered 
to  the  lines  marked  second  potential  in  the  figure. 
The  other  branch  of  xf  passes  in  the  same  way  to 
the  lower  brush  of  C,  and  then  to  x",  and  the  dy- 
namo D,  so  that  the  potentials  delivered  by  these 
last  two  dynamos  will  be  240  and  320  volts  respec- 
tively. Since  the  machine  at  A  is  required  to  furnish 
a  greater  proportion  of  current  than  the  others,  it  is 
wound  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  this  without  over- 
heating. 

As  we  shall  see  when  we  describe  the  operation 
of  the  duplex  and  quadruplex  systems  of  telegraphy, 
there  is  needed,  for  the  operation  of  the  apparatus 
employed  in  these  systems  frequent  reversals  in  the 
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direction  of  the  current  sent  over  the  line.  Since  it 
is  not  possible  in  practice  rapidly  to  reverse  the  po- 
larity of  large  dynamo-electric  machines  which  are 
furnishing  E.M.F.  for  a  great  number  of  wires,  JjJjfJJ*" 
these  reversals  in  polarity  are  obtained  by  operating  ™g£  of 
two  series  of  five  dynamos  each,  one  of  these  series  Jf lgJJ5j*ie 
being  connected  so  as  to  furnish  positive  polarity, 
and  the  other  to  furnish  negative  polarity.  In  order 
to  guard  against  the  failure  of  either  the  positive  or 
the  negative  series,  there  is  provided  an  additional 
series  of  five  spare  dynamos,  so  connected  with  ap- 
paratus that  they  can  readily  furnish  positive  or 
negative  polarity  should  either  of  the  preceding 
series  break  down.  Such  an  arrangement  is  em- 
ployed in  the  main  Western  Union  Telegraph  office 
in  New  York  City,  this  system  requiring  the  em- 
ployment of  fifteen  separate  dynamos  in  order  to 
supply  the  current  required  on  the  various  lines 
going  out  of  this  great  office. 

In  some  of  the  large  telegraph  offices,  dynamos 
are  employed  to  furnish  the  current  required  for  the 
operation  of  the  local  circuits.  In  such  cases,  the 
circuits  of  the  sounders  are  connected  in  parallel 
with  the  circuit  of  the  dynamo,  the  coils  of  the 
sounders  being  wound  for  a  resistance  of  about  40 
ohms  each.  Dynamos  are  also  extensively  employed 
in  large  cities  for  operating  stock  tickers  and  similar 
instruments. 

Besides  the  employment  of  dynamos,  the  storage 
battery  has  come  into  somewhat  extended  use  in 
telegraph  offices.     In  such  cases,  a  motor  dynamo,  *<>»«?«  ln 
driven  by  current  taken  from  the  incandescent  lamp  telegraph 

•  1  j  11  offices. 

mains,  is  employed  to  produce  the  current  necessary 
for  the  charging  of  the  batteries. 
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CHAPTER   XVII 


HIGH-SPEED    TELEGRAPHY 


'The  instrument  that  we  have  principally  developed  in  Eng- 
land is  the  automatic  fast-speed  apparatus,  based  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  preparing  messages  for  transmission  by  punching, 
devised  by  Alexander  Bain  in  1848b1' — Pkbbcb 

HE  high  speed  at  which  the  most  expert  oper- 
ator can  send   Morse  characters  over  an 
ordinary  telegraph  line  is  far  too  slow  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  20th  century  news- 
qCr?eme"nts  paper,  which  must  have  the  latest  news  in  its  edition, 
Jcnufiy*11"  even  if  only  received  in  a  distant  city  at  a  compara- 
ncwspapcr.  lively  short  time  before  going  to  press.     For  such 
purposes,  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed  is  necessary 
than  it  is  possible  to  acquire  by  hand.    Various  plans 
have  been  devised  for  such  high-speed  transmis- 
sion.   They  all,  however,  consist  practically  in  meth- 
ods whereby  the  message  can  be  sent  by  machine 
transmission  instead  of  by  hand  transmission.    Be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  system  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
how  the    a  transatlantic  steamer,  which  was  bringing  over 
te  np^Ty  an  important  piece  of  news  obtained  from  a  passing 
SShSur  ud  vessel,  might  readily  have  prepared  on  shipboard, 
&e  mF  on  a  fillet  of  paper,  news  intended  for  the  Asso- 
ncnt-         dated  Press.    Immediately  on  its  arrival,  the  paper 
fillet  could  be  sent  by  special  messenger  to  the  As- 
sociated Press,  which,  if  the  news  is  considered  suf- 
ficiently important,  wires  the  newspapers  in  distant 
cities  to  hold  their  latest  edition  open  for  a  short 
time.    The  messages  prepared  on  the  paper  fillets  are 
then  rapidly  transmitted  by  suitable  apparatus  to 
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different  cities  of  the  country,  so  that,  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  after  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer,  the  matter  has  been  set  up,  transferred  to 
the  pages  of  the  papers,  and  is  rapidly  being  printed 
for  their  next  edition.  Of  course,  at  the  present  time, 
much  of  this  would  be  discounted  by  systems  of 
wireless  telegraphy. 

In  the  ordinary  Morse  system  of  telegraphic  trans- 
mission, the  message,  as  we  have  seen,  is  sent  into  the  cirfent 
line  by  a  series  of  makes-and-breaks  in  the  circuit.  i52.tmi* 
For  example,  to  send  a  dot  followed  by  a  dash,  the 
transmitting  key  is  first  depressed  for  a  moment,  re- 
leased, and  again  depressed;  to  send  the  dash  the 
key  is  kept  depressed  for  a  longer  time.  For  the  first 
signal,  consequently,  there  will  be  printed  at  the 
receiving  or  recording  apparatus,  or  embossed  or 
indented,  a  dot,  while  the  second  signal  will  be 
recorded  as  a  dash.  In  long  lines  a  different  method 
is  generally  adopted.  A  form  of  transmitting  key, 
called  a  double-current  key,  is  employed.  This  key 
is  so  arranged  as  completely  to  reverse  the  battery 
after  each  signal.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  instead 
of  the  signals  being  formed  by  breaks  in  the  circuit,  SSSnT 
a  reverse  current  is  sent  into  the  line  after  each  sig-  iSS8™**" 
nal,  the  battery,  when  working,  being  always  con- 
nected to  the  line  alternately  in  one  direction  or  the 
other,  that  is,  positive  and  negative  currents  being 
alternately  sent  into  the  line.  The  key  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  called  the  double-current  key,  and 
the  method  itself  is  called  the  double-current  method, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  regtilar  Morse 
method,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  single- 
current  method.  Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  a 
somewhat  different  way,  in  the  ordinary  Morse  sys- 
tem the  spaces  between  the  separate  characters  are 
made  by  breaking  the  circuit  of  the  line.     In  the 
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double-current  system,  the  spaces  are  obtained  by 
applying  that  pole  of  the  battery  to  the  line  which 
will  cause  the  withdrawal  of  the  armature  of  the 

?eu!y?zed  reky  fr°m  *te  *oca^  contact  point.  In  such  cases,  a 
form  of  relay  called  a  polarized  relay  must  be  em- 
ployed, similar  to  that  already  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  magneto-call  apparatus  employed  on 
telegraph  lines. 

Now,  in  any  system  of  machine  telegraphy,  or,  as 

it  is  sometimes  also  called,  high-speed  or  automatic 

telegraphy,  the  message  which  it  is  desired  rapidly 

Theperfo-  to  transmit  is  prepared  by  perforating  a  fillet  of 

Suet  IS?"  paper  with  a  series  of  holes.     This  paper  fillet,  when 

*n£m\£   rapidly  passed  through  the  proper  transmitting  in- 

8lom         strument,  sends  into  the  line  the  necessary  electric 

impulses  at  a  far  higher  rate  of  speed  than  could 

possibly  be  done  by  the  most  expert  operator. 

The  double-current  method  of  signalling  is  gen- 
erally employed  in  high-speed  telegraphy,  since  a 
much  higher  rate  of  transmission  can  be  obtained 
with  this  system  than  with  the  ordinary  Morse 
single-current  system.  Whenever  an  attempt  is  made 
to  transmit  signals  very  rapidly  over  a  telegraphic 
line,  and  to  record  the  same  either  by  any  system 
of  embossing  or  by  an  inking  or  chemical  recorder, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  recorded  signals  to  run 
together,  that  is,  for  the  separate  signals  to  increase 
in  length,  so  that,  instead  of  being  received  as  clear 
"Tailings"  dots  and  dashes,  they  are  run  together,  sometimes  to 
Mw*edved  the  extent  of  making  a  continuous  marking  on  the 
character!.  recor(j  ribbon.  These  prolongations  are  known  tech- 
nically as  "tailings,"  and  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
line  wire  has  not  had  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
clear  itself  of  the  charge  produced  by  the  preceding 
signal.    These  tailings  will  necessarily  vary  consid- 
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erably  with  the  length  of  the  line  wire,-  and  with  its 
electro-static  capacity.  Now,  when  there  is  trans- 
mitted into  the  line  currents  of  opposite  polarity  for 
each  alternate  signal  sent  into  the  line,  as  is  done  m 
the  double-current  system,  the  opposite  charge  sent 
into  the  line  neutralizes  or  wipes  out  the  previous 
charge,  and  thus  decreases  the  tendency  to  tailings. 

The  perforations  of  the  paper  fillet  are  effected  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  In  the  single-current  method  of 
transmission,  where  only  a  single  row  of  perfora- 
tions is  required,  consisting  of  a  series  of  long  and S^m!* 
short  holes  or  perforations  corresponding  to  the  dots  rL£d.fo" 
and  dashes  of  the  Morse  characters,  the  matter  is 
a  comparatively  simple  one  The  separate  characters 
forming  any  single  letter  can  be  punched  either  suc- 
cessively or,  as  is  generally  done  when  high  speed 
is  required,  by  a  single  depression  of  the  key  of  the 
transmitting  apparatus.  There  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  an  apparatus  consisting  prac- 
tically of  a  typewriter,  by  the  depression  of  the  keys 
of  which  the  Morse  characters  required  for  any 
message  are  impressed  as  perforations  on  the  paper 
fillet.  In  the  double-current  method  of  signalling, 
however,  where  a  double  row  of  characters  is 
necessary,  although  apparatus  has  been  devised 
to  make  these  characters  by  a  single  depression  of 
the  perforating  key,  yet,  in  such  cases,  it  is  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  complicated,  and,  therefore,  apt 
to  get  out  of  order,  so  that  punching  apparatus  of 
the  single  character  is  generally  employed. 

In  order  to  transmit  the  message  the  perforated 
fillet  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  a  metallic  cylinder  How  the 
connected  with  one  pole  of  a  battery,  while  one  orSu«orate 
two  metallic  points,  connected  with  the  other  pole  of lran8mit8, 
the  battery,  are  permitted  to  rest  on  the  surface  of 
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the  paper  fillet  As  this  is  moved  rapidly  by  ma- 
chinery under  the  pen,  whenever  the  perforations 
come  under  the  pen  the  points  make  contact  with 
the  metallic  cylinder  below,  and  thus  transmit  elec- 
tric impulses  over  the  line. 

A  form  of  perforator,  suitable  for  the  double- 
wbe«t.      current  transmission  and  employed  in  the  Wheat- 
perforating  stone  automatic  telegraphic  apparatus,  is  represented 
■ppantu*.  -n  p^  ^    Here  the  perforating  apparatus  is  oper- 
ated by  the  depression  of  three  keys,  A,  B,  and  C, 
provided  respectively  for  producing  perforations  cor- 


I'io.     laj- — Perforator    for    Automatic    or    Machine    Telegraphy-      Note 
the  three  aepame  rowa  of  perforation!  in  the  paper  fillet  DD. 

responding  to  dots,  spaces,  and  dashes.  The  paper 
fillet  D  D  is  driven  by  means  of  clock-work  from 
right  to  left,  some  characters  having  already  been 
punched  in  the  fillet.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
perforations  are  arranged  in  three  separate  rows,  the 
central  line  being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  guid- 
ing the  band  of  paper  both  through  the  perforat- 
ing and  the  transmitting  machines.  The  outside 
perforations  determine  the  dots  and  the  dashes,  a  dot 
being  obtained  by  a  pair  of  opposite  holes  in  the 
same  vertical  line,  while  a  dash  is  obtained  by  a  pair 
of  holes  in  diagonal  outside  lines. 
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A  Wheatstone  transmitter  is  represented  in  Fig. 
144.    The  perforated  paper  fillet,  wound  on  a  reel, 
R,  is  placed  as  shown  under  a  roller  driven  by  clock- 
work, this  clock-work  being  moved  by  means  of^?. 
weights  hung  on  chains,  shown  at  K.    As  the  paper  l™^11" 
fillet  is  rapidly  moved,  a  pair  of  needle  points,  con-  SJSJJSj 
nected  with  one  of  the  poles  of  a  battery,  and  placed 
underneath  the  paper  fillet,  are  maintained  in  a  con- 
stant to-and-fro  movement  by  the  action  of  the 
clock-work.    Wherever  there  are  perforations  in  the 
paper,  these  needles  make  contact  with  a  metallic 
piece  that  is  connected  with  the  other  pole  of  the 


battery,  and  thus  transmit  impulses  that  correspond 
with  the  characteristic  perforations  that  are  placed 
on  the  paper.  It  has  been  found  possible,  in  actual 
practice,  to  transmit  by  this  instrument  as  rapidly 
as  400  words  per  minute.  It  has  a  device  for  regu- 
lating the  speed  at  which  the  paper  fillet  is  moved. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Wheatstone  receiver  is 
shown  in  Fig.  145.  This  instrument  is  an  ink  re- 
corder. The  electric  impulses  sent  over  the  line  are 
received  by  a  polarized  relay  of  great  sensitiveness. 
The  movements  of  this  relay  control  a  local  circuit. 
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which  operates  an  electro-magnet,  the  movements  of 
•Em?*  whose  armature  cause  the  paper  fillet  D  D,  driven  by 
hte^.I£e"  clock-work  operated  by  weights  hung  to  the  chains 
wT.Bn.pby.  Wj  to  be  moved  toward  or  from  an  inked  wheel. 

Where  a  higher  speed  of  receiving  is  necessary, 
the  electro-magnet  of  the  receiving  apparatus  is 
replaced  by  some  form  of  chemical  receiver,  since 
neither  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  a  moving  mass 
of  material  nor  the  changes  in  the  polarity  of  mag- 
netism can  equal  the  speed  with  which  a  chemical 
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receiver  is  able  to  act.  The  operation  of  the  chem- 
ical receiver  is  based  on  the  well-known  fact,  that 
when  a  current  is  sent  through  a  fillet  of  paper 
moistened  with  various  chemical  substances,  an  elec- 
trolytic decomposition  is  effected,  which  results  in 
'a  permanent  mark  being  impressed  on  the  paper. 
One  way  of  obtaining  such  mark  is  based  on  the 
well-known  property  of  iodine  to  produce  a  clear 
blue  color  in  a  solution  of  starch.  For  this  purpose 
a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  is  dissolved  in  starch 
water. 
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The  following  proportions  are  suitable  for  the 
preparation  of  iodine-starch  printing  paper ;  viz.,  one 
part  of  potassium  iodide,  20  parts  of  starch  paste, 
and  40  parts  of  water.  A  platinum  point  is  employed 
in  connection  with  this  solution.  Another  solution 
frequently  employed  consists  of  the  following:  5 
parts  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  and  1 50  parts  of  iPS^So. 
ammonium  nitrate.  The  use  of  the  ammonium  ni-  $&S£i 
trate  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  die  paper  moist*  p*pcn' 
ened  during  all  conditions  of  the  weather.  This  is 
done  by  reason  of  its  attraction  for  the  moisture  of 
the  air,  the  nitrate  of  potash  being  a  well-known 
hygroscopic  substance.  In  this  case  the  dots  and 
dashes  are  marked  on  the  paper  fillet  in  the  well- 
known  Prussian  blue,  a  ferro-cyanide  of  iron,  the 
iron  being  dissolved  during  the  electrolysis  from 
the  steel  or  iron  pen  employed  in  the  receiving  in- 
strument. 

a        b c d      e      f  9  at         j 
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Fio.  146. — Perforations  Employed  in  the  Anderson  Chemical  System 
of  Automatic  Telegraphy.  Note  the  fact  that  it  is  the  blank  spaces 
between  the  perforations  that  produce  the  dots  and  dashes,  and  not 
the  perforations. 

The  transmitter  and  chemical  receiver  invented 
by  Frank  Anderson  operates  on  principles  different 
from  those  just  described.     Here  a  single  row  of 
perforations  is  employed,  as  is  represented  on  a 
paper  fillet  containing  the  characters  of  the  Morse 
alphabet  from  a  to  j,  inclusive,  Fig.  146.    It  will  be  Anderson 
observed  that,  in  this  system  of  transmission,  it  issy^mof 
the  blank  spaces  between  the  perforations  that  pro- Telegraphy. 
duce  dots  and  dashes,  and  not  the  perforations  them- 
selves ;  for  instance,  in  order  to  produce  the  letter  a, 
the  dot  and  dash  required  are  produced  by  a  short 
space  between  a  large  hole  and  a  small  hole,  while 
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the  dash  is  obtained  by  a  greater  length  or  space  left 
between  a  small  and  a  large  hole.  Again  the  two 
dots  required  to  produce  the  letter  i  are  similarly 
obtained  by  two  small  spaces  lying  on  either  side  of 
a  small  hole  placed  midway  between  two  large  holes. 
This  difference  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  Anderson  system  it  is  only  while  the  trans- 
mitting contact  pin  passes  over  the  uncut  parts  of 
the  paper  that  the  electric  currents  are  able  to  pass 
into  the  line. 

Line 


Fig.   147.— Anderson's  Chemical  Automatic  System  of  Telegraphy 

and   Perforations. 

(By  pennlalon  of  WUlfcm  M*Tir,  Jr.) 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  Anderson  system 
is  represented  in  Fig.  147,  where  a  transmitting  sta- 
tion at  X  is  connected  by  the  line  wire  with  the 
SRS?**011  receiving  station  at  Y.     The  transmitting  appara- 
transmitter.  tus  consists  0f  a  p^  5,  provided  with  metallic 

fingers,  that  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  fillet  of 
perforated  paper,  P.  This  paper  is  placed  on  the 
surface  of  a  metallic  cylinder,  T,  that  is  put  in 
the  circuit  of  the  battery,  B,  the  pen,  S,  being  con- 
nected to  the  same  battery  and  to  the  line,  in  the 
manner  shown.  On  the  paper  fillet  being  driven  by 
means  of  clock-work  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrow,  as  the  perforations  come  opposite  the 
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pen  S,  the  points  come  in  contact  with  the  metallic 
cylinder,  so  that  the  battery  is  short-circuited,  and  a 
drop  of  potential  occurs  on  the  circuit  of  the  line 
wire  connected  with  the  receiving  station  at  Y. 

In  order  to  permit  the  single  row  of  perforations 
on  the  transmitting  paper  fillet  to  employ  the  double- 
current  system  of  transmission  necessary  in  all  sys- 
tems of  rapid  machine  telegraphy,  the  inventor  has 
adopted  the  ingenious  expedient  for  obtaining  the  S^* Uoft 
equivalent  of  this  double  current  by  the  use  of  agJSSSnt. 
condenser  at  C,  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  variable 
resistance,  R,  between  the  ground  and  the  receiving 
instrument.  From  the  connection  of  the  pen  S, 
with  the  circuit  of  the  battery  and  the  line  at  X,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  battery,  B,  is  in  full  connection 
with  the  line  wire  when  the  pen  is  in  contact  with  the 
unperforated  portions  of  the  paper  fillet.  During 
these  times,  therefore,  the  current  is  sent  into  the 
line  wire,  and  passing  through  the  receiving  paper 
fillet  P',  decomposes  the  solution  of  chemical  salt 
with  which  the  paper  is  moistened,  and  marks  on  its 
surface  the  impulses  sent  over  the  line  with  the  full 
force  of  the  battery  B.  During  such  times,  too,  the 
condenser  at  C  will  be  charged  with  a  certain  po- 
larity, the  amount  of  which  will  depend  on  the  value 
of  the  resistance  inserted  at  R.  When,  however,  the  Thc  use 
transmitting  pen  S  falls  into  a  hole  in  the  paper,  ^ndenter. 
and  the  potential  of  the  line  wire  falls  practically  to 
zero,  the  condenser  C  immediately  parts  with  a  por- 
tion of  its  charge,  and  produces  a  current  in  the  op- 
posite direction  to  that  sent  through  the  line  when 
the  transmitting  instrument  had  been  resting  on  the 
uncut  portions  of  the  paper,  thus  interrupting  the 
flow  of  the  marking  current  through  the  paper. 
There  is,  therefore,  obtained  in  this  manner  the 
equivalent  of  the  double  or  reverse  current  em- 
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ployed  in  systems  of  double-current  transmission. 
Besides  the  wiping  out,  or  clearing,  of  the  wires 
from  the  effects  of  the  marking  charge  thus  ef- 
fected by  the  reverse  current  received  from  the  con- 
denser C,  the  fact  that,  at  such  moments,  the  line  is 
short-circuited  through  the  ground,  provides  in  a 
very  efficient  manner  for  the  static. discharge  of  the 
line  through  the  earth.  In  this  manner  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  charge  remains  in  the  line  to  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  reverse  current  from  the  condenser  C 

But  even  the  rate  at  which  any  of  the  systems 
above  described  are  capable  of  transmitting,  say  400 
words  per  minute,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  present  age.  Attempts  have,  therefore,  been 
made  to  increase  this  speed.  Now,  in  any  case,  the 
speed  of  transmission  will  vary  greatly,  according 
to  the  conducting  power  and  other  qualities  of  the 
line  employed.  Where  very  heavy  copper  conductors 
are  used,  so  that  the  conducting  power  of  the  line  is 
high,  the  speed  of  transmission  can  be  markedly  in- 
J*£m  of  creased.  In  this  manner,  as  well  as  by  greatly  im- 
tef^Aphy.  proving  the  details  of  receiving  and  transmitting  in- 
struments, P.  B.  Delany  has  rendered  it  possible  to 
largely  increase  the  rate  of  transmission  by  his 
system  of  machine  telegraphy.  By  this  system,  he 
is  able  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  single 
wire  so  as  to  make  it  equal  to  that  of  80  wires  oper- 
ated by  ordinary  Morse,  or  that  of  25  wires  operated 
by  quadruplex  Morse.  In  the  Delany  system,  as  in 
other  systems  already  described,  the  message  which 
is  first  punched  in  the  paper  fillet  is  transmitted  by 
a  machine  transmitter  at  a  rate  varying  from  1,000 
to  3,000  words  per  minute. 

The  Delany  method  of  machine  telegraphy  em- 
ploys the  double-current  system  of  transmission,  and 
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receives  by  means  of  a  chemical  receiver.  The  dots 
and  dashes  are  transmitted  by  means  of  two  sepa- 
rate rows  of  small  holes  on  a  fillet  of  paper.  One 
of  these  lines  corresponds  to  the  dots  and  the  other  Deiany 
to  the  dashes  of  the  Morse  Continental  Code,  no 
spaced  letters  being  employed.  The  transmitting 
instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  148,  where  the 
perforated  fillet  is  placed  between  two  rollers,  R,  R, 
through  which  it  is  driven  at  a  rapid  rate  by  means 
of  suitable  clock-work.  Two  pairs  of  metallic 
brushes,  aa'  and  bV>  connect  respectively  to  the  op- 
posite poles  of  a  split  battery,  EE';  *.*.,  a  voltaic 
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Fig.    148. — Delan/s   Transmitter    for   Machine   Telegraphy.     Note   the 
separate  lines  of  dots  and  dashes  as  perforations  on  the  paper  fillet. 

battery  that  is  grounded  at  its  middle  point.  These 
pairs  of  brushes  are  employed  for  transmitting  cur- 
rents of  electricity  of  opposite  polarity.  Wherever 
it  happens  that  the  brushes  in  contact  with  the  per- 
forated paper  fall  through  a  dot  hole,  a  positive 
current  of  brief  duration  is  sent  through  the  line 
wire,  but  where  a  dash  hole  exists,  the  aa'  brush 
comes  into  contact,  so  that  a  negative  current  is 
transmitted. 

In  the  receiving  instrument  the  characters  trans- 
mitted are  received  on  a  paper  fillet,  moistened  with 
a  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.     Three 
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iron  needles  are  employed.    The  central  needle  is 
connected  with  the  ground  at  E,  Fig.  149,  while  the 
two  outside  needles  are  connected  with  the  line  wire 
L.    As  the  band  of  paper  is  moved  rapidly  under 
ReceMiiff  these  points,  whenever  a  positive  current  is  received, 
iSrDdi^ft  *'•*•>  when  such  current  passes  from  the  line  to  the 
ufJrofay.  &OVi!DdL>  these  needles  deliver  jointly  their  current 
through  the  paper  to  the  metallic  plate  on  which  the 
paper  rests,  whence  the  current  passes  back  through 
the  middle  needle  to  the  ground  at  £.    This  causes 
a  dot  to  be  produced  under  each  of  the  two  outside 
needles.    When,  however,  a  negative  current  is  re- 
ceived, i.e.,  when  a  current  passes  from  the  ground 
to  the  line,  such  current  passes  through  the  central 
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Fig.  149. — Delany's  Electro-Chemical  Receiver  for  Machine  Telegraphy. 

needle  and  through  the  paper  to  the  plate  below,  and 
from  this  point  is  divided  into  two  branches,  so 
that  a  dot  will  form  beneath  the  central  needle. 

Since  the  rate  of  transmission  by  machine  teleg- 
raphy greatly  exceeds  the  maximum  rate  of  trans- 
mission by  the  telephone,  and  since,  moreover,  in  the 
system  of  machine  transmission  there  is  left  a  pcr- 

teie- 

e: 
fori 

tec?00"  ventors  that,  through  improvements  in  the  rate  of 
transmission,  the  telegraph  will  be  able  eventually 
to  take  the  place  of  the  mail  for  important  business 
correspondence,  and  this  not  only  without  loss  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  correspondence,  but  also  with  a  great 
gain  in  the  time  required  for  its  transmission.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that,  in  any  system  of  machine 


^plfw.    manent  record  of  the  messages  sent,  which  is  not 
S?  bSSLtm  the  case  with  the  telephone,  it  has  been  hoped  by  in- 
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telegraphy,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  tap 
the  telegraph  line,  and  so  obtain  surreptitious  infor- 
mation, unless  one  went  to  the  great  expense  of  pro- 
viding the  receiving  instrument  for  the  recording  of 
the  message.  There  would,  therefore,  be  added  to 
such  a  system  of  rapid  telegraphic  correspondence 
the  great  advantage  of  absolute  secrecy. 


Absolute 


The  average  business  letter  will  probably  not  ex- 
ceed ioo  words.  The  average  cost  of  transmission 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  cents.  Now  suppose 
that,  by  reason  of  more  rapid  transmission,  and, 
consequently,  of  a  greatly  increased  extent  of  busi- 
ness, it  would  be  possible  for  the  telegraph  com- 
panies to  cut  the  cost  of  a  telegram  in  half,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  would  permit  the  number  of 
words  transmitted  for  a  single  charge  to  be  doubled. 
Then  it  would  be  possible  to  telegraph  important  let- 
ters between  two  cities,  say  between  Chicago  and 
New  York,  for  20  cents  for  100  words,  and  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston,  Baltimore  or  Wash- 
ington, say  for  15  cents.  Such  rates  could  probably 
be  charged  profitably  by  all  great  telegraph  com- 
panies, provided  a  sufficient  increase  in  business  was 
obtained.  If  matters  can  ever  be  so  arranged  that 
the  telegraph  is  able  to  compete  in  actual  cost  of 
transmission  with  the  mail,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  tele- 
graphic correspondence  by  reason  of  the  great  benefit 
bestowed  on  business  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  a  state  of  affairs  may  be  rapidly  brought  about. 

C.  L.  Buckingham,  of  New  York  City,  has  a 
somewhat   similar   system   of   machine  telegraph.  Buctiag- 
This  system  has  been  operated  commercially  overJJJ^Lof 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's  circuit  SSS?phy. 
and  over  one-and-a-half  million  messages  have  been 
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successfully  transmitted  by  it.     A  record  has  been 
attained  of  2,429  words  transmitted  between  New 
The         York  City  and  Chicago  in  23  minutes  and  24  sec- 
JJSSSS*    onds.    In  this  system  the  messages  are  received,  not 
typewritten  jn  Mora  characters  on  a  paper  fillet,  but  in  typewrit- 
ten words  on  message  blanks,  which  are,  therefore, 
then  ready  for  instant  delivery. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

DUPLEX,    DIPLEX,    QUADRUPLEX,    AND    MULTIPLEX 

TELEGRAPHY 

"The  invention  all  admired,  and  each  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  missed;  so  easy  it  seemed, 
Once  found."— Paradise  Lost:  Milton 

WE  have  thus  far  considered  only  the  case  of 
single  transmission  over  a  telegraph  line, 
that  is,  when  one  telegraph  line  or  wire 
is  having  a  message  transmitted  from  either  of  its 
ends  the  wire  can  not  be  employed  for  any  other  ^^j^^ 
purpose.    We  will  now  consider  the  case  where  itf^S^e 
is  possible  simultaneously  to  transmit  two,  f our,  or  toc,€Med- 
a  greater  number  of  messages  over  the  same  line 
wire  or  conductor,,  under  such  circumstances  that 
half  of  these  messages  are  being  sent  in  one  direc- 
tion, while  the  remaining  half  are  being  simul- 
taneously sent  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Duplex  telegraphy  consists  of  a  method  by  which 
two  separate  messages  can  be  simultaneously  trans-  JdegraW 
mitted  over  a  single  wire  in  opposite  directions. 
The  first  proposition  to  accomplish  this  was  made 
by  Moses  Farmer,  in  1852.  Gintl,  Director  of  the 
State  Telegraph  of  Amsterdam,  invented  a  prac- 
tical system  of  duplex  telegraphy  in  1853,  and  had  h£E,cr^rly 
this  system  in  operation,  in  connection  with  a  chem- 
ical receiver,  on  a  line  between  Vienna  and  a  neigh- 
boring town  in  1854.  Preece,  in  England,  in  1855, 
Siemens  &  Halske,  in  Germany,  in  185$,  and  Far- 
mer, in  1858,  also  introduced  improved  apparatus, 
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but  none  of  these  systems  came  into  extended  use. 
Stearns,  of  Boston,  in  1858,  and  subsequently  Edi- 
son and  others,  greatly  extended  and  improved  the 
system,  so  that  there  was  finally  evolved,  as  a  result 
of  the  labors  of  all  these  inventors,  a  system  of 
duplex  telegraphy  that  has  reached  such  a  state  of 
efficiency  that  practically  all  important  lines,  even 
including  cable  lines,  are  now  operated  on  the  duplex 
system.  In  a  duplex  system,  since  either  end  of  the 
line  is  able  to  send  at  the  same  time,  there  must  be 
two  operators  at  each  end  of  the  line,  one  to  trans- 
mit and  the  other  to  receive.  In  other  words,  a 
single-line  wire,  operated  on  the  duplex  system,  can 
give  employment  to  four  separate  operators. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  whereby  a  tele- 
P'ifem  o?*1  8'raph  K ne  may  be  duplexed ;  viz.,  by  what  is  called 
fciegraph    ^e  differential  method,  and  by  what  is  called  the 
bridge  method.  In  the  differential  method,  the  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  instruments  may  either  be 
electro-magnets,  operated  by  the  movements  of  their 
armatures,  or  coils  of  wire  intended  for  the  opera- 
tion   of    magnetic    needles.      The   coils    of  these 
instruments    are    wound    with    two    separate  cir- 
cuits, in  such  a  manner  that  the  polarity  produced 
by  the  current  passing  through  one  of  the  coils 
is  opposite  to  the  polarity  produced  by  the  current 
passing  through  the  other  coil.     When,  therefore, 
two  equal  currents  pass  through  these  coils,  there  is 
no  magnetic  action  produced,  so  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  electro-magnet,  its  armature  is  not  attracted, 
Differen-    or>  jn  the  case  of  the  needle  instrument,  the  needle 
wound       is  not  deflected.     Coils  wound  in  this  manner  are 
said  to  be  differentially  wound. 

In  the  differential  system  of  duplex  telegraphy, 
represented  in  Fig.   150,  the  receiving  and  trans- 
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outting  instruments  at  A  and  B  are  differentially 
wound,  one  of  the  coils  of  A  being  connected  to  that 
of  B,  through  the  line  wires  6,  b\  as  shown,  while 
the  other  is  connected  to  the  rheostats  at  R  and 
R'.    The  battery  at  A  has  its  copper  pole,  C,  con- 
nected to  the  ground,  while  that  at  B  has  its  zinc  pole 
connected  to  the  ground.    If,  therefore,  the  keys  at  £&£ 
both  A  and  B  are  depressed  at  the  same  time,  theSupfex 
currents  that  they  send  into  the  line  will  strengthen ,y8tcm' 
each  other.    If,  however,  only  the  key  at  A  be  de- 
pressed, the  current  will  branch  at  e,  and,  care  hav- 
ing been  taken  to  have  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
eabb,afe,rr  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
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Fig.  i  50.— Differential  Method  of  Duplex  Telegraphy.     Note  the 
differential    winding    of    the    coils    A    and    B. 

ec dR,  the  current  divides  equally  between  the  dif- 
ferentially wound  coils  on  the  instrument  at  A. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  deflection  of  its  needle. 
At  the  station,  B,  however,  this  current  can  only 
pass  through  one  of  the  windings  at  B.  Conse- 
quently, it  deflects  the  needle,  and  so  makes  a  signal 
at  this  station. 

If  the  keys  at  A  and  B  are  simultaneously  closed, 
the  effect  produced  on  the  line  is  to  add  the  currents  Currenu 
of  the  two  batteries ;  but  each  rheostat  circuit  is  tra- "no^pSihe 
versed  by  its  own  battery  current  only.    The  line- directiooa- 
connected  coils  of  the  receiving  instrument,  there- 
fore, will  have  stronger  currents  flowing  through 
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them,  so  that  the  needles  of  both  will  move.  Each 
sender's  instrument  is  unaffected  by  the  current  he 
sends  into  the  line,  and  is,  therefore,  ready  to  be 
operated  by  the  currents  sent  into  the  line  from  the 
other  end.  Two  currents,  therefore,  do  not  pass 
each  other  in  duplex  telegraphy.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  sent  into  the  line  in  the  same  direction. 

Since,  when  either  key  is  sending  impulses  into 
the  line,  there  is  necessarily  some  interval  of  time 
during  which  the  circuit  of  the  line  will  be  broken 
for  incoming  currents,  the  transmitting  keys  are  ar- 
omlkn^s  ranged  so  that  they  close  the  second  contact  before 
JS££2i£  breaking  the  first  contact.  Small  resistances  are  in- 
troduced between  the  back  stops  of  the  keys  and  the 
earth,  in  order  not  to  destroy  the  balance  on  the 
introduction  of  the  resistances  of  the  batteries  at 
A  and  B.  Rheostats  are  inserted  at  R  and  R\  in 
order  to  maintain  the  balance  in  the  resistance  of 
the  circuit/ since,  otherwise,  the  current  would  not 
divide  equally  at  the  points  e  or  e',  and  thus  flow 
equally  through  the  two  halves  of  the  differentially 
wound  coils  on  the  instruments.  Wherever  the 
length  of  the  line  to  be  duplexed  exceeds  ioo  miles 
or  so,  or  where  a  great  proportion  of  underground 
cable  is  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  con- 
densers into  the  circuit,  so  as  to  balance  the  line  as 
regards  its  electro-static  capacity. 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  discussing  the 
bridge  method  of  duplexing  a  telegraph  line. 

In  diplex  telegraphy,  two  separate  messages  can 

be  simultaneously  transmitted  over  a  single  line  wire 

Se£aphy.  in  the  same  direction.    In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this, 

it  is  necessary  that  two  different  transmitting  keys 

be  provided,  by  the  movement  of  one  of  which  the 
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direction  of  the  current  through  the  line  may  be 
changed,  and  by  the  movement  of  the  other  the  in- 
tensity of  the  current  transmitted  through  the  line 
may  be  changed,  so  that  one  of  the  messages  is  sent 
over  the  line  by  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  the  other  message  by  changes  in  the  inten- 
sity of  the  current 

The  apparatus  required  for  a  system  of  diplex 
telegraphy  is  represented  in  Fig.  151,  where  the  sta-  Action  of 
tion  A  is  provided  with  the  two  keys  before  referred  transmit- 
to,  key  Kg  being  arranged  to  reverse  the  direction  in  aipiex 
of  the  current,  and  key  Kx  to  vary  the  strength  of tcepa  7' 
the  current.     An  examination  of  this  figure  will 
show  that  when  key  Ka  is  at  rest,  one  pole  of  the 
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Fw.    151.— Diplex   Telegraphy.     Note   the   means   adopted   for  varying 
the  direction  and  for  varying  the  strength  of  the  current. 

battery  is  connected  to  the  line,  and  that  when  it 
is  depressed,  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  is  con- 
nected to  the  line,  so  that  its  movements  will  re- 
verse the  direction  of  the  current.  Key  Kl9  on  the 
other  hand,  when  at  rest  has  a  small  E.M.F.  con- 
nected to  the  line,  and  when  depressed  has  a  stronger 
E.M.F.  so  connected.  Its  movements  will,  there- 
fore, send  variations  of  strength  of  current  into  the 
Hne. 

At  the  receiving  end  of  the  line  there  are  two  re- 
lays, Ra  and  Rt.    R2  is  a  polarized  relay,  so  arranged  receiving 
that  it  will  respond  to  negative  currents  and  not  to  mrtrumenu 
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positive  currents,  while  the  relay  Rx  is  an  ordinary 
non-polarized  relay,  so  adjusted  that  it  will  not  re- 
spond to  the  feeble  current  from  the  feeble  E.M.F., 
but  will  readily  respond  to  the  stronger  current 
In  other  words,  the  relay  R2  will  respond  to  key 
K2,  and  not  to  key  Klf  while  the  relay  Rx  will  re- 
spond to  key  Ku  and  not  to  key  K2.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  by  such  means  it  will  be  possible  to 
transmit  two  messages  over  the  same  line  wire  in 
the  same  direction. 

Now,  without  going  into  the  subject  of  quadru- 
plex  telegraphy  at  any  length,  it  will  suffice  to  say 
Si^JJSj"  that  when  a  single  line  wire  is  provided  with  a 
suitable  diplex  system  at  each  end,  and  a  proper 
adjustment  for  balance  is  made,  it  will  be  possible 
simultaneously  to  transmit  two  messages  from  each 
end  of  the  line,  or,  in  other  words,  that  such  a  line 
may  be  quadruplexed.  A  quadruplexed  line  would 
require  for  its  proper  working  four  operators  at  each 
end  of  the  line,  two  to  transmit  and  two  to  receive, 
or  eight  operators  in  all. 

There  are  a  variety  of  different  ways  in  which 
tdcgJSphy.  multiplex  telegraphy  can  be  obtained.  In  the  har- 
monic system  of  Gray,  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
transmission  over  the  line  wire  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate musical  tones,  which  are  employed  for  the 
transmission  of  an  equal  number  of  separate  tele- 
graphic messages.     These  musical  tones  are  sent 

SS!t?pi2ic   over  ^e  Kne  *n  the  shape  of  rapid  interruptions  of 
telegraphy.  the  current,  obtained  by  means  of  tuning-forks,  that 

are  automatically  vibrated  by  electro-magnets.  The 
forks  are  arranged  so  as  to  interrupt  the  circuits  of 
batteries  connected  with  the  main  line  at  its  sending 
end.  There  will,  in  this  way,  be  sent  into  the  line 
wire  a  combination  tone,  composed  of  the  different 
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rates  of  vibration  sent  into  the  line.  On  the  arrival 
of  this  composite  tone  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
line,  it  is  resolved  into  its  component  tones  by  in- 
struments called  harmonic  receivers.  These  receivers 
consist  of  steel  ribbons,  tuned  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
readily  vibrating  under  the  influence  of  the  electro- 
magnetic impulses  received  through  their  magnet 
coils  at  one  rate  only.  As  the  composite  tone  passes 
through  the  coils  of  a  particular  electro-magnetic 
receiver,  those  impulses  only  that  correspond  to  the 
particular  tone  to  which  this  receiver  is  tuned  are 
capable  of  affecting  its  armature  or  vibrating  reed. 
Consequently,  only  those  particular  notes  or  vibra- 
tions that  correspond  to  a  particular  key  at  the  trans- 
mitting station  will  affect  this  particular  receiver. 


Harmonic 
receivers. 


The  harmonic  system  employs  the  Morse  alpha- 
bet. The  receiving  may  be  done  either  by  means  of 
sound,  or  the  received  signals  may  be  converted  into 
regular  Morse  characters  by  means  of  a  suitable 
device.  The  Gray  Harmonic  Multiple  System  never 
came  into  any  extended  use,  owing  to  difficulties 
that  arose  in  practice. 

In  the  synchronous  system  of  multiplex  transmis- 
sion, invented  by  Delany,  the  division  of  a  single 
telegraph  line  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  success- 
fully establish  as  many  as  36  separate  divisions  of 
the  line,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  simultaneously  trans-  i£2£ro? 
mit  36  separate  messages  in  one  direction,  while,  at  tjp?lxm 
the  same  time,  36  additional  messages  can  be  trans- syBtem' 
mitted  over  the  same  wire  in  the  opposite  direction. 
A  single  line  so  divided  would,  therefore,  require, 
when  employed  to  its  full  extent,  36  operators  to 
transmit  and  36  to  receive  at  each  end  of  the  line, 
or  72  in  all,  while  an  equal  number  would  be  re- 
quired at  the  opposite  end  of  the  line,  that  is  to  say, 
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a  single  line  so  equipped  would  require  144  opera- 
tors.    For  the  purpose,  however,  of  sending  such 
£tEgieyo£  messages  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  speed  at  whkh  an 
dSEZ&T  expert  operator  can  transmit  Morse  characters,  it 
mampiex    has  i)eai  found  preferable  in  practice  to  limit  the 
division  of  the  line  to  the  establishment  of  six  sepa- 
rate Morse  circuits  in  each  direction.     A  line  5o 
equipped  would  require  for  its  operation  12  operators 
at  each  end,  or  24  in  all. 

Let  us  now  examine  briefly  into  this  wonderful 
system  of  telegraphy  as  carried  out  in  actual  prac- 
tice. The  Delany  system  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  essentially  the  following  parts:  a  circular 
table  of  alternately  insulated  and  grounded  contacts 
at  each  end  of  a  telegraph  line,  and  a  rotating  arm 
provided  with  a  trailing  contact  at  each  end  of  the 
line,  driven  by  means  of  electro-magnetic  devices 
called  phonic  wheels.  By  means  of  these  wheels 
nSS.hro"  the  trailing  arms  at  each  end  of  the  line  are  main- 
tained in  absolutely  synchronous  rotation,  so  that 
whenever  the  wheel  at  one  end  of  the  line  is  in  a  cer- 
tain position  in  its  rotation,  the  wheel  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  will  be  in  a  corresponding  position. 
Delany  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  synchro- 
nism by  means  of  electric  impulses  automatically  sent 
over  the  main  line  in  either  direction,  whenever  the 
wheel  at  either  end  fails  to  rotate  in  absolute  syn- 
chronism with  that  at  the  other  end.  In  addition  to 
the  above  there  are  also  needed  transmitting  and  re- 
ceiving instruments  connected  with  similar  contacts 
at  each  end  of  the  main  line,  and  forming  practically 
separate  and  independent  lines  for  the  simultaneous 
transmission  of  messages  over  the  main  line  in 
either  direction. 

The  sending  and  receiving  stations  are  represented 
at  X  and  Y,  respectively,  Fig.  152.    Similar  appa- 
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ratus  are  employed  at  each  end  of  the  line.  A  steel  Altl0B  „, 
tuning-fork,  a,  at  each  station,  is  continuously  vi-Jj£S£ 
brated  by  the  action  of  a  magnet,  A,  whose  coils  are  [>i™]IBlul" 
connected  with  the  circuit  of  the  local  battery  LB.  "nteaL 


This  circuit  is  rapidly  made  and  broken  by  means  of 
platinum  contacts  x  and  x',  placed  on  the  ends  of 
the  fork,  which,  in  its  vibration,  makes  and  breaks 
the  circuit  with  opposing  contact  springs  at  y  and 
y*.  The  makes  and  breaks  so  established,  open  and 
close  the  circuit  of  another  local  battery  placed  in 
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the  circuit  of  the  electro-magnet  D,  by  means  of 
which  the  transmission,  apparatus  C  is  maintained  in 
continuous  rotation. 

The  main  line  Q  Q  has  each  of  its  ends  connected 
with  the  trailing  finger  F,  of  the  transmitting  and 
receiving  apparatus  at  each  end  of  the  line,  as  shown. 
As  the  arm  rotates  over  the  plate  C,  the  finger  F  is 
brought  into  successive  electric  connection  with  the 
series  of  insulated  contacts  on  the  upper  face  of  the 
table  F\  Any  number  of  separate  contacts  can 
be  placed  on  this  table,  60  of  such  contacts  being 
shown  in  the  figure.  These  contacts  are  connected 
with  the  separate  circuits  that  it  is  desired  simulta- 
neously to  maintain.  The  60  contacts  are  placed  in 
six  separate  and  independent  circuits  of  ten  contacts 
each,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  figure,  at  either  the  trans- 
mitting or  the  receiving  station. 

In  Fig.  1 53,  which  represents  the  working  of  the 
receiving  circuits,  only  four  of  these  circuits  are 
shown  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  R,  R1,  Rf,  R', 
Com|c(k  are  polarized  relays,  while  S,  S1,  Sa,  S8,  are  the 
Mtioaof  ordinary  Morse  sounders.  The  connections  with 
3£jj£*  the  main  battery  MB,  and  the  local  battery  LB,  are 
as  shown.  Since  the  relays  at  the  distant  station 
are  connected  with  the  same  corresponding  numbers 
of  contacts  as  at  the  receiving  station,  when  the 
trailing  contact  finger  at  each  station  simultaneously 
touches  the  contacts  bearing  the  same  numbers,  the 
corresponding  instruments  connected  with  these 
sets  of  contacts  will  be  placed  in  communication  over 
the  main  line,  as  so  many  separate  wires  or  circuits, 
provided,  of  course,  that  absolute  synchronism  is 
maintained  between  the  two  trailing  contact  arms. 

The  following  experiment,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  on  a  working  wire  established  be- 
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tween  Boston  and  Providence,  shows  the  complete 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Delany's  synchronous  multi- 
plex system  has  been  carried  out  in  actual  practice, 
and  how  closely  he  has  been  able  to  maintain  the 
synchronism  between  the  two  travelling  arms.  There 
is  appended  the  following  description  of  this  experi- 
ment from  a  paper  printed  by  the  Author  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  in  August,  1884: 
"Wishing  to  try  the  adaptability  to  the  synchro- 


nous system,  of  the  automatic  repeaters  employed  by 
other  telegraphic  systems,  whereby  great  distances  Remark- 
are  overcome,  Mr.  Delany,  on  three  different  occa-  wrim'm 
sions  during  the  past  two  weeks,  successfully  em- en™™ 
ployed  such  repeaters  with  his  system,  the  last  trial,  td^p£r 
viz.,  that  on  Monday,  the  14th  of  July,  being  wit- 
nessed by  myself. 

"One  of  the  two  wires  erected  by  the  Multiplex 
Company  between  Boston  and  Providence  was  di- 
vided into  six  separate  and  distinct  Morse  circuits. 
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The  first  of  these  circuits,  which  we  will  call  No.  i, 
was  operated  to  Providence,  at  which  place  the  re- 
ceiving relay,  on  that  circuit,  was  connected  to  the 
transmitting  instrument  on  No.  2  circuit.    In  Bos- 
ton the  receiving  relay  of  No.  2  circuit  was  con- 
nected to  the  transmitting  instrument  of  Na  3  cir- 
cuit.    In  Providence,  the  receiving  relay  of  No.  3 
circuit  was  connected  to  the  transmitting  instru- 
ment of  No.  4  circuit.     In  Boston,  the  receiving  in- 
strument of  No.  4  circuit  was  connected  to  the 
transmitting  instrument  of  No.  5  circuit.     Finally, 
in  Providence,  the  receiving  relay  or  instrument  of 
No.  5  circuit  was  connected  to  the  transmitting  in- 
strument of  No.  6  circuit.     Under  these  arrange- 
ments, the  transmitting  instruments  at  both  stations 
were  operated  by  the  receiving  relays  on  the  other 
circuit  the  same  as  if  worked  or  operated  by  an 
operator;  in  other  words,  the  six  separate  and  dis- 
tinct circuits,  established  by  the  synchronizing  appa- 
ratus between  Boston  and  Providence,  were  arranged 
so  as  to  form  in  reality  a  continuous  wire  stretched 
six  times  between  Boston   and  Providence,  with 
both  of  its  free  ends  in  Boston. 

"Mr.  Delany  then  transmitted  a  message  on  the 
No,  1  circuit  from  Boston  to  Providence,  which 
2§£>d$  was  automatically  retransmitted  from  Providence  to 
apparatus.  Boston  on  No.  2  circuit ;  again  automatically  retrans- 
mitted from  Boston  to  Providence  on  Na  3  circuit; 
again  automatically  retransmitted  fram  Providence 
to  Boston  on  No.  4  circuit ;  again  automatically  re- 
transmitted from  Boston  to  Providence  on  No.  5  cir- 
cuit, and  finally  automatically  retransmitted  from 
Providence  to  Boston  on  No.  6  circuit.  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  message  sent  from  Boston  on  the  first 
circuit  went  to  Providence,  came  bode  to  Boston, 
again  went  to  Providence  and  came  back  to  Boston, 
when  it  again  went  to  Providence  and  came  back  to 
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Boston,  at  which  final  station  it  was  clearly  read  by 
an  operator  without  the  loss  of  a  single  character,  or 
the  slightest  impairing  of  its  original  clearness,  and 
without  the  aid  of  any  person  except  the  transmit- 
ting operator  on  the  No.  i  circuit  in  Boston,  and  the 
receiving  operator  on  the  No.  6  circuit  in  .Boston. 
All  this  was  done  over  one  and  the  same  wire,  so  that 
the  message  travelled  in  its  back-and-forth  journeys 
between  the  two  cities  about  three  hundred  miles,  or 
six  times  the  distance  between  the  two  cities." 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  that,  in  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  Delany  system  in  England,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  operation  is  better  in  wet  or  both! 
foggy  weather  than  it  is  hi  clear,  dry  weather.  This  j£$w 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  such  weather  permits 
a  ready  discharge  of  the  line,  which  is  thus  rid  of 
its  previous  charge. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

SUBMARINE     TELEGRAPHY 

"The  submarine  telegraphs  of  the  world  number  1,75a 
Their  aggregate  length  is  nearly  200,000  miles;  their  total 
cost  is  estimated  at  $275,000,000,  and  the  number  of  messages 
annually  transmitted  over  them  at  more  than  6,000,00a  All 
the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth  are  now  connected  by  their 
wires,  and  from  country  to  country  and  island  to  island  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  mankind  are  instantaneously  trans- 
mitted. Beneath  all  oceans  save  the  Pacific  [written  before 
the  laying  and  use  of  the  Pacific  cable]  the  universal  lan- 
guage which  this  system  has  created  flows  uninterruptedly, 
and  man  talks  as  face  to  face  with  his  fellowman  at  the 
antipodes.  Darkest  Africa  now  converses  daily  with  enlight- 
ened Europe  or  America,  and  the  great  events  of  the  morning 
are  known  in  the  evening  throughout  the  inhabited  world. 
Adding  to  the  submarine  lines  the  land-telegraphic  systems 
by  which  they  are  connected  and  through  which  they  bring 
interior  points  of  the  various  continents  into  instantaneous 
communication,  the  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  of  the  world 
is  1,180,000  miles,  the  length  of  their  single  wires  or  conduc- 
tors 3,800,000  miles,  and  the  total  number  of  messages  annu- 
ally sent  over  them  about  400,000,000,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  1,000,000  messages  each  day." — Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Treasury  Department,  U.  S.  A. 

UBMARINE  telegraphy,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  cable  telegraphy,  consists,  as  the  word 
indicates,  in  the  transmission  of  intelligence 
through  suitably  insulated  cables,  placed  under  the 
Telegraphy,  surface  of  a  body  of  water.    Such  cables  are  some- 
times distinguished  as  sub-aqueous  cables,  when  they 
*  are  laid  across  rivers  or  other  bodies  of  fresh  water, 
and  submarine  cables  when  they  are  laid  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  the  transmission  of  signals 

hSSfry  orfy  through  submarine  cables  dates  back  to  1839.    Here, 

tSeJSphy.  however,  the  insulating  material  employed  consisted 

simply  of  cotton  or  hemp,  coated  with  asphaltum  or 
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tar,  and*  as  we  can  now  readily  understand,,  such  a 
wire  was  only  capable  of  transmitting  signals  for  a 
comparatively  short  time.  Nor  were  any  of  the 
numerous  subsequent  attempts  made  between  1839 
and  1849  aB>r  mare  successful,  until  gutta-percija 
was  employed  as  the  insulating  material.  The  first 
submarine  wire  insulated  with  gutta-percha,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  was  laid 
across  the  Hudson  River  between  New  York  and 
Jersey  City  in  1848.  This  wire,  however,  was  fur- 
nished with  no  protective  covering  other  than  that 
of  the  gutta-percha  itself,  and,  consequently,  soon 
failed. 

The  first  submarine  cable  was  laid  across  the  En- 
glish Channel  between  Dover  and  Calais  in  1850. 
This  was  also  an  unprotected  cable,  consisting  of  a  2££2£ji 
single  strand  of  copper  wire  covered  with  gutta- 
percha. It  worked  successfully  for  a  single  day, 
and  then  failed.  Undeterred,  however,  by  this  fail- 
ure, the  cable  was  relaid  in  1851,  and  this  time  suc- 
cessfully, for  it  took  the  shape,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  that  it  is  necessary  for  successful  submarine 
caHes  to  have;  viz.,  that  in  which  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate conducting  wires  are  suitably  protected  by  an 
armor  of  heavy  wires  on  the  outside. 

It  has  only  been  by  means  of  the  experience  gained 
as  a  result  of  the  many  failures  of  the  early  subma- 
rine cables  that  were  constructed  in  the  years  be-^^^^ 
tween  1853  and  1858,  that  the  submarine  cable  of  £b£lantic 
to-day  has  reached  its  present  highly  effective  condi- 
tion. The  fact  which  was  at  last  satisfactorily  es- 
tablished, that  telegraphic  communication  could  be 
maintained  for  a  practically  indefinite  time  through 
cables  extending  under  the  ocean  for  distances  of 
several  hundred  miles,  led  to  the  then  bold  project 
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of  attempting  to  establish  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  Europe  and  America  by  means  of  a 
submarine  cable  resting  on  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Before,  however,  proceeding  to  a  history 
of  this  great  undertaking,  it  will  be  well  to  examine 
somewhat  more  fully  into  the  peculiarities  of  the 
submarine  cable  employed  so  extensively  to-day  in 
most  of  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  submarine  cable  consists  of  a  central  conduc- 
tor, formed  of  a  number  of  strands  of  copper  wire, 
and  insulated  by  gutta-percha  applied  in  several  suc- 
construc-  cessive  layers.  On  the  outside  of  the  gutta-percha 
rabmarine  *s  placed  a  layer  of  hemp,  known  technically  as  the 
bedding.  This  is  provided  for  receiving  the  outer 
or  protective  envelope,  generally  formed  of  iron 
wires,  and  called  the  armor  or  shield.  A  submarine 
cable,  therefore,  consists  of  four  distinct  parts ;  viz., 
the  central  conducting  wire  or  core;  the  insulating 
material  surrounding  such  core ;  the  bedding  of  hemp 
or  other  material  surrounding  such  insulating  mate- 
rial ;  and  finally,  the  protective  envelope.  The  core  is 
now  invariably  made  of  several  strands,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  there  is  less  danger  of  entire  continuity 
being  lost  by  an  accident  to  the  cable.  The  size  of 
the  core  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  cable  and 
the  speed  with  which  the  messages  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  it,  a  small,  long  core  having  a  much 
lower  speed  or  rate  of  transmission  than  a  short, 
thick  core. 

The  submarine  cables  consist  of  two  distinct  parts ; 
viz.,  the  part  which  is  to  be  laid  in  the  deep  water 
of  the  sea,  which  is  called  the  deep-sea  cable,  and  the 
part  which  lies  in  the  water  near  the  shores,  called 
the  shore-end  cable.  Since  the  latter  part  of  the 
cable  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  on  a 
rocky   bottom,   which   might   injure  the  cover  by 
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abrasion,  it  is  accessary  to  provide  for  this  part  of 
tlit  cable  a  heavier  sheathing  or  armor  than  for  the 
deep-sea  cable.  This  difference  in  weight  may  be. 
nearly  6l/3  times  greater  in  the  case  of  the  ahore-end 
cable,  the  weight  o£  each  being  in  die  case  of  one 
particular  cable  12  tans  to  the  nautical  mile  for  the 
shore-end,  and.  1.8  tons  to  the  nautical  mile  for 
the  deep-sea  part  of  the  cable. 

An  example  of  a  submarine  cable  is  given  in  Fig, 
154.  It  represents  one  of  the  Atlantic  cables.  Here 
the  cores  are  formed  of  several  strands  of  copper 
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wire,  insulated  by  four  separate  coatings  of  gutta- 
percha. On  this  is  placed  a  covering  of  tarred  hemp, 
and  finally,  on  the  outside,  a  number  of  iron  wires 
covered  with  hemp.  A  cross-section  of  the  cable  is 
represented  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure. 

It   will  be  observed  that  a  submarine  cable  in 
reality  constitutes  a  condenser,  one  coating  of  which  ^mS*. 
is  formed  by  the  conducting  cores  and  the  other  by conden! 
the  iron  sheathing  and  the  surrounding  water,  the  di- 
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electric  being  the  gutta-percha.  The  specific  induc- 
tive capacity  of  the  cable,  or  the  extent  of  the  charge 
it  is  capable  of  accumulating,  will  vary  with  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  materials  employed  for  in- 
sulating, as  well  as  with  the  distance  between  the 
two  separate  coatings.  Copper  wire  of  the  highest 
conductivity  only  is  employed  for  the  core. 

There  is  no  substance  yet  found  that  equals  gutta- 
percha as  the  insulating  material  for  a  submarine 
^SuSST    ^kle.     As  we  have  already  seen,  this  material  is 
of/H£*or  en^rety  unfi*  f°r  underground  cables  employed  for 
SbSS"1*  ^e  tekgraph  and  telephone  services  in  large  cities, 
owing  either  to  the  variations  in  the  temperature,  or 
to  various  other  destructive  agencies  to  which  such 
cables  are  apt  to  be  exposed.    But  for  a  cable  laid 
in  the  waters  of  the  deep  ocean,  there  is  yet  to  be 
discovered  an  insulating  substance  that  will  maintain 
its  high  powers  of  insulation  for  such  an  indefinitely 
long  time  as  will  gutta-percha.    This  immunity  from 
temp£a-le  deterioration  is,  probably,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  at 
S5»£»bed.the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  the  temperature  not  only 
remains  constant  all  the  year  round,  but  is  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature;  viz.,  that  of  the  maxi- 
mum density  of  ocean  water.    Moreover,  a  properly 
constructed  cable  is,  under  these  circumstances,  en- 
tirely freed  from  the  action  of  any  corrosive  agen- 
cies, since  the  character  of  the  surrounding  water 
remains  practically  the  same  all  the  year  round. 

A  submarine  cable,  when  properly  laid,  unless  dis- 
turbed by  some  accident,  remains  intact  for  a  long 
Accidents  time;  indeed,  barring  accidents,  for  a  practically 
J£J5J£  indefinite  time.  But  there  are,  unfortunately,  nu- 
merous accidents  that  may  occur  to  submarine  cables, 
against  many  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  provide. 
One  of  the  most  evident  of  such  dangers  is  that 
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which  arises  from  the  rupture  of  the  cable,  which 
may  be  caused  by  a  ship's  anchor.  Practically,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  shallow  water  of  the  ocean  in  which 
a  vessel  may  not  occasionally  anchor,  so  that  this  ancKrs. 
danger  is  nearly  always  present.  A  ship  may  readily, 
during  a  heavy  storm,  drag  its  anchor,  and  thus 
break  even  the  strongest  cable. 

Another  danger  arises  from  the  constant  chafing 
of  the  cable  on  the  rocky  bottom  in  places  where 
the  cable  is  markedly  exposed  to  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing of  the  tide.  This  chafing  action  in  time  will  {mEmS!*- 
suffice  to  wear  away  the  strongest  cable.  It  is  both  mcot8' 
for  this  reason,  and  to  render  the  cable  less  apt  to  be 
broken  by  an  occasional  anchor,  that  the  shore  end 
is,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  provided  with 
a  greater  thickness  of  armor  or  sheathing  than  the 
deep-sea  part. 

A  curious  and  unlooked  for  danger  was  discovered 
in  the  case  of  the  Levant  cable,  which  was  laid  in 
1858,  and  taken  up  in  1859,  on  account  of  a  failure  Dangers 
in  its  action.  It  was  then  found  that  the  cable  had  SjKphag*. 
been  attacked  by  millions  of  small  shell-fish ;  together 
with  great  numbers  of  small  worms,  which  had  al- 
most completely  destroyed  the  unprotected  hemp 
sheathing,  and  had  even  eaten  their  way  into  the 
gutta-percha  or  insulating  material.  Huxley,  to 
whom  a  sample  of  this  cable  was  sent  for  examina- 
tion, reported  as  follows : 

"The  specimens  you  have  sent  me  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mischief-maker  in  the 
cable.  It  is  a  bivalve  shell-fish,  the  xylophaga,  onUuiey 
closely  allied  to  the  ship  worm  (teredo),  but  distin- xylophaga" 
guished  from  it,  among  other  peculiarities,  by  not 
lining  its  burrow  with  shelly  matter.  The  xylophaga 
turns  beautifully  cylindrical  burrows,  always  against 
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the  grain,  in  wood;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  per- 
forated the  hempen  coating  of  the  cable  in  the  same 
way.  On  meeting  the  gutta-percha  it  seemed  not  to 
have  liked  it,  and  to  have  turned  aside,  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  elongated  grooves  which  we  see.  Noth- 
ing is  known,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  the  range  in 
depth  of  the  xylophaga,  so  that  I  can  not  answer 
your  inquiry  as  to  whether  it  is  probable  that  cables 
immersed  in  600  to  2,000  fathoms  of  water  would 
be  attacked  or  not." 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Prof.  Huxley  as  re- 
gards the  dislike  of  the  xylophaga  (wood-eaters)  for 
gutta-percha  has  been  discredited  by  the  fact  that  a 
The  cable  taken  up  in  Kurrachee  Harbor  was  found  to 

Sdpitta-  have  been  eaten  away  not  only  at  the  woody  fibre  of 
perc  the  hemp,  but  also  at  the  gutta-percha  itself.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  this  low  order  of  animal  life, 
the  xylophaga,  should  be  able  to  recognize,  under 
such  strange  surroundings,  in  the  woody  fibre  of  the 
hemp,  a  material  similar  to  that  of  the  wooden 
ships'  bottoms  that  had  for  so  many  generations 
constituted  the  chief  article  of  their  diet. 

The  danger  from  the  xylophaga  appears  to  exist 
in  all  latitudes,  and  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  in  all 
depths  in  the  ocean ;  for,  when,  in  1865,  a  repair  was 
made  in  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic  cable  of  1858,  it 
aiJd°tSe  was  found  that  where  the  iron  sheathing  had  been 
cable  of  dissolved  away,  the  gutta-percha  had  been  attacked, 
since,  as  the  report  as  to  its  condition  states,  "where 
the  core  has  been  bared  there  are  distinct  marks  of 
worms,  such  as  one  sees  in  very  old  hard  timber,  or 
in  the  rich  calf  binding  of  old  folios  in  a  library." 


There  are  cases  on  record  where  a  submarine  cable 
has  evidently  been  attacked  by  some  vicious  monster 
of  the  deep,  which  has  apparently  mis  taken  the  strange 
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intruder  into  his  domain  for  some  new  species  of 
enemy.    In  the  case  of  a  cable  laid  between  Penang 
and  Singapore,  in  December,  1870,  and  which  was 
stopped  by  a  serious  fault  during  the  following  sin«pore 
March,  it  was  found,  on  raising  the  cable,  that,  at  Se  sw"  d- 
a  point  some  300  miles  from  Singapore,  the  cable  **' 
had  been  pierced  in  the  middle  by  some  animal,  as 
was  evident  from  the  fact  that  pieces  of  bone  were 
still  imbedded  in  the  hole.    An  examination  of  this 
fault  afterward  led  to  the  belief  that  the  attack  had 
been  made  by  a  species  of  sword-fish. 

But  a  most  curious  case  of  interference  with  a 
submarine  cable  is  related  by  Preece,  in  regard  to 
one  of  the  cables  laid  in  the  Persian  Gulf : 

"The  soundings  at  the  fault  were  very  irregular, 
with  overfalls  from  30  to  70  fathoms.  On  winding 
in  the  cable  unusual  resistance  was  experienced,  as 
if  it  were  foul  of  rocks,  but,  after  persevering  fortheP«lan 
some  time,  the  body  of  an  immense  whale,  entangled  the  while. 
in  the  cable,  was  brought  to  the  surface,  where  it 
was  found  to  be  firmly  secured  by  two  and  a  half 
turns  of  the  cable  immediately  above  the  tail.  Sharks 
and  other  fish  had  partially  eaten  the  body,  which 
was  rapidly  decomposing,  the  jaws  falling  away  on 
reaching  the  surface.  The  tail,  which  measured 
fully  12  feet  across,  was  perfect,  and  covered  with 
barnacles  at  the  extremities. 

"Apparently  the  whale  was,  at  the  time  of  en- 
tanglement, using  the  cable  to  free  itself  from  para- 
sites, such  as  barnacles,  which  annoy  them  very  submarine 
much,  and  the  cable  hanging  in  a  deep  loop  over  a  p°»t. 
submarine  precipice,  he  probably,  with  a  fillip  of  his 
tail,  twisted  it  round  him,  and  then  came  to  an 
untimely  end." 

The  first  submarine  cable  crossing  an  ocean  was  c_,  w 
that  laid  in  1858,  by  Cyrus  W.  Field,  across  the™* 
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Atlantic  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland.  This 
cable,  unfortunately,  lasted  only  for  a  lew  week* 
Owing  to  its  great  length  for  these  early  times,  there 
were  necessarily  many  imperfections  in  its  con- 
struction, which  cause!  it  to  fail  after  this  short 
service.  Its  ability,  however,  to  send  and  receive 
intelligible  signals,  even  if  only  during  the  few 
weeks  of  its  commercial  existence,  was  sufficient 
to  encourage  Mr.  Field  and  his  associates  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts,  and  eventually  to  lead  to  the 
successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cables  of  1865  And 
1866. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  thoroughly  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  many  serious  obstacles  that  had 
to  be  overcome  in  order  successfully  to  establish 
communication  between  different  countries  by  means 
of  cables  laying  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Although 
Mr.  Field  was  associated  with  other  able  men,  it  is 
intelligent  generally  acknowledged  that  it  was  to  Field's  energy 
inaatfeited  and  perseverance,  as  well  as  to  a  Yankee  character- 
5  iSiamic  istic,  intelligent  pluck,  that  the  world  is  to-day  in- 
cablc-  debted  for  what  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  in  the  practical  electric  arts;  viz.,  the 
final  establishment  of  cable  communication  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  continents.  It  will  be 
profitable,  therefore,  to  go  somewhat  in  detail  into 
the  early  history  of  this  great  enterprise.  Had  it 
been  originally  undertaken  by  men  of  less  intelli- 
gence, energy,  and  pluck,  the  world  might  even  to- 
day have  been  without  that  delicate  metallic  cobweb 
which  is  doing  so  much  to  hapten  the  day  when  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  be  joined  together  in 
one  great  brotherhood. 

It  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  matter  as  to 
who  was  the  first  to  conceive  of  the  genera!  idea  of 
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an  Atlantic  cable,  since  the  greater  credit  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to  the  man  who  was  first  able  to  carry 
such  an  idea  into  actual  practice.  It  seems  that  in 
185 1,  a  Mr.  Gisborne,  who  had  been  engaged  as  an 
engineer  in  laying  telegraph  lines  through  some  of 
the  eastern  parts  of  Canada,  conceived  the  idea  of 
extending  a  telegraph  line  across  the  island  of  New- 
foundland. In  1852,  Gisborne  obtained  a  charter 
for  a  company,  called  the  Newfoundland  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,  which  was  to  have  during  aSSuEe8 
period  of  thirty  years  the  exclusive  right  to  erect  ifn^aa^M 
telegraphs  in  Newfoundland.  This  company  erected  £5d.foulld" 
some  forty  miles  of  this  line,  when,  being  unable  to 
obtain  any  further  financial  help,  the  company  failed, 
and  Gisborne  suffered  severe  financial  loss.  Gis- 
borne apparently  never  entertained  the  idea  of  ex- 
tending a  submarine  cable  from  Newfoundland  to 
Ireland,  for  the  charter  of  the  Newfoundland  Elec- 
tric Telegraph  Company  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
company  expected  to  bridge  the  gap  of  the  Atlantic 
by  means  of  fast  steamers.  It  is  true  that,  in  after 
years,  he  claimed  that  he  had  intended  to  lay  a  cable 
also  across  the  ocean.  This,  however,  is  an  un- 
important matter,  since,  as  early  as  1841,  Morse 
had  expressed  a  deliberate  conviction,  founded  on 
experiments,  that  "a  telegraphic  communication 
might,  with  certainty,  be  established  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean."  We  only  refer  to  Mr.  Gisborne's 
telegraph  line  across  the  island  of  Newfoundland 
because  it  formed  a  part  of  the  history  of  Mr. 
Field's  connection  with  the  laying  of  the  first"  At- 
lantic cable. 

In  1854,  Gisborne  went  to  New  York  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  capital  to  complete  the  Newfound-  2«l£  pfew 
land  telegraph.     While  there  he  came  in  contact 
with  Mr.  Field,  to  whom  he  explained  the  idea  of 
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shortening  the  time  of  communication  with  Europe 
by  means  of  a  telegraph  line  across  Newfoundland, 
with  communication  between  the  island  and  Europe 
by  means  of  carrier  pigeons  and  swift  steamers. 
The  idea  interested  Field,  who,  however,  soon  con- 
ceived the  broader  idea  of  not  only  connecting  such 
a  telegraph  line  with  the  City  of  New  York,  but  also 
of  laying  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic 

As  a  cautious  business  man,  Mr.  Field  at  once 
took  steps  to  satisfy  himself  concerning  the  follow- 
ing points ;  viz.,  first,  as  to  whether  there  were  any 
mechanical  difficulties  that  would  prevent  him  com- 
mercially from  carrying  out  the  plan  of  a  cable 
££U  across  the  Atlantic  For  example,  as  to  whether  the 
character  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  between  these 
two  points  was  of  such  a  nature  that  difficulties 
might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  action  of  the 
waves,  volcanoes,  or  ocean  currents ;  and,  second,  a$ 
to  whether  there  were  any  electric  difficulties  that 
would  prevent  telegraphic  communication  being  ea- 
'  tablished  through  so  long  a  cable  as  would  be  re- 

quired to  connect  Newfoundland  with  Ireland. 

The  business  sense  and  ability  of  Field  were 
manifested  by  the  systematic  manner  in  which  he 
went  to  work  to  inform  himself  concerning  these 
points.  He  at  once  wrote  a  letter  to  Lieutenant 
Maury,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Field  to°  Observatory  at  Washington,  as  to  the  difficulties  he 
Maury  and  m^t  expect  to  ^-^  £rQm  ^  qq^xu  and  another 

i  letter  to  Morse,  as  to  whether  in  his  judgment  it 

would  be  possible  to  establish  telegraphic  communi- 
cation through  so  long  a  cable.  The  answers  re- 
ceived were  prompt  and  satisfactory.  Maury  replied 
by  sending  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  prepared  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  on  the  same 
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subject  In  this  letter  Maury  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  between  New- 
foundland and  Ireland,,  some  1,600  miles,  was  occu- 
pied by  a  plateau  eminently  suitable  for  receiving  a 
cable.  The  surface  of  this  plateau,  instead  of  being 
covered  with  granite,  or  with  hard  angular  rocks, 
was  covered  with  a  fine  ooze,  consisting  of  countless 
microscopic  shells.  In  referring  to  this  matter, 
Maury  speaks  as  follows : 

"But  whether  it  would  be  better  to  lead  the  wires 
from  Newfoundland  or  Labrador  is  not  now  the 
question ;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  consider  the  question 
as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  a  time  calm  enough,  Ji*At5intic 
the  sea  smooth  enough,  a  wire  long  enough,  a  ship cable' 
big  enough,  to  lay  a  coil  of  wire  sixteen  hundred 
miles  in  length ;  though  I  have  no  fear  but  that  the 
enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  the  age,  whenever  called 
on  with  these  problems,  will  be  ready  with  a  satis- 
factory and  practical  solution  of  them. 

"I  simply  address  myself  at  this  time  to  the  ques- 
tion in  so  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  concerned, 
and  as  far  as  that  goes,  the  greatest  practical  difficul- 
ties will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  after  reaching  sound- 
ings at  either  end  of  the  line,  and  not  in  the  deep 

9va.     •     •     • 

"A  wire  laid  across  from  either  of  the  above- 
named  places  on  this  side  will  pass  to  the  north  of 
the  Grand  Banks,  and  rest  on  that  beautiful  plateau 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  where  the  waters  of  the 
sea  appear  to  be  as  quiet  and  as  completely  at  rest 
as  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  mill-pond." 

An  equally  favorable  reply  came  from  Morse. 
Field  at  once  set  to  work  to  associate  himself  with 
a  number  of  men  of  capital,  energy,  and  intelli- 
gence. This  was  finally  done,  but  it  will  readily  be 
understood  that  it  was  not  by  any  means  in  a  sin- 
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gle  day.     A  company  was  formed  that  bought  up 
the  old  charter  of  the  Newfoundland  Electric  Tele- 
SoSoftSe  graph  Company,  and  succeeded  in  having  this  char- 
Sewfouidl ter  replaced  by  another,  that  was  called  the  New 
L?ndond     York,  Newfoundland  and  London  Telegraph  Com- 
c^mpSy!1  pany.     It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  showing  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  people  who  were  associated  in  this 
great  enterprise,  that  one  of  the  first  actions  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  new  company  took  was  to 
draw  on  New  York  for  $50,000,  and  pay  off  in  full 
the  debts  of  the  old  company. 

As  showing  the  difference  between  the  new  and 
the  old  companies,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the 
following  words  taken  from  the  charter  of  the  Gis- 
borne  Company ;  viz. : 

"The  telegraph  line  of  this  company  is  designed 
to  be  strictly  an  'Inter-Continental  Telegraph.'    Its 
termini  will  be  New  York,  in  the  United  States,  and 
London,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain;  these 
Extract      points  are  to  be  connected  by  a  line  of  electric  tele- 
Sorter      graph  from  New  York  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
GUbSrne    partly  on  poles,  partly  laid  in  the  ground,  and  partly 
company.  thixMjgh  the  water,  and  a  line  of  the  swiftest  steam- 
ships  ever  built  from  that  point  to  Ireland.    The 
trips  of  these  steamships,  it  is  expected,  will  not 
exceed  five  days,  and  as  very  little  time  will  be  occu- 
pied in  transmitting  messages  between  St.  John's 
and  New  York,  the  communication  between  the  latter 
city  and  London  or  Liverpool  will  be  effected  in  six 
days  or  less.     The  company  will  have  likewise  sta- 
tioned at  St.  John's  a  steam  yacht,  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  the  European  and  American  steam- 
ships, so  that  no  opportunity  may  be  lost  in  forward- 
ing intelligence  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  channels 
of  communication." 

In  contrast  with  this,  note  the  following  brief 
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extract  from  the  charter  of  the  New  York,  New- 
foundland and  London  Telegraph  Company : 

"Whereas,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  establish  a 
line  of  telegraphic  communication  between  America 
and  Europe  by  way  of  Newfoundland." 

The  first  work  of  the  new  company  was  to  com- 
plete the  telegraph  line  across  the  island  of  New- 
foundland.   This  was  finally  accomplished,  but  only 
after  considerable  difficulties,  so  that  there  was  thus 
completed  the  first  part  of  the  great  enterprise ;  viz., 
direct  telegraphic  communication  with  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  and  the  City  of  New  York.    This,  compic- 
however,  was  the  least  difficult  part  of  the  under-  {SJ^Jiph 
taking.     The  inability  to  peer  into  the  future  is  not  NewfSiSS- 
infrequently  a  fortunate    circumstance.     Had  theIand' 
projectors  of  this  great  enterprise  any  idea  of  the 
continued  disappointments  and  failures  they  were 
to  meet  in  carrying  out  their  work,  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  such  work  would  never  have  been  at- 
tempted.    It  will  be  impossible,  in  the  brief  space 
that  can  be  given  to  this  matter,  to  attempt  to  fol- 
low all  the  preliminary  details.     We  must,  there- 
fore, pass  over  the  time  spent  by  Field  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  financial  aid,  not  only  from  private 
individuals,  but  also  from  the  governments  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.    Nor  can  we  make  any 
reference  to  the  many  changes  that  were  necessary 
in  the  organization  of  the  company,  or  in  the  extent 
of  its  capital,  in  order  to  continue  the  work  after  the 
repeated  failures  that  occurred  before  the  Atlantic 
cable  was  finally  laid.    It  will  suffice  to  say  that,  in  Difficulties. 
1857,  Field  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  necessary 
cable  manufactured  and  safely  stowed  away  in  the  ' 
holds  of  two  ships,  one  an  American  ship,  the  Ni- 
agara, and  the  other  a  British  ship,  the  Agamemnon. 

The  above-named  ships  met  at  Valencia  Bay,  Ire- 


ara  and  the 
Afamcm- 
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land,  on  August  5,  1857.     It  was  decided  that  the 
Niagara  should  lay  the  first  half  of  the  cable  from 
Ireland  to  the  mid- Atlantic,  and  the  end  of  the  cable 
vmptot     should  then  be  spliced  with  the  cable  on  the  Ago- 
u!!7aS£-   tnetnnon,  which  should  lay  the  remaining  half.  The 
ships  left  the  Irish  coast  and  things  went  smoothly 
but  for  a  short  time.     When  only  five  miles  from 
land,  the  heavy  shore-end  of  the  cable  got  caught  in 
the  machinery  employed  for  laying  it,  and  parted 
It  was,  however,  recovered,  and  spliced,  and  the 
vessels  again  sailed  westward  until  some  200  miles 
of  cable  had  been  paid  out,  when  the  signals  sud- 
denly failed,  with  the  cable  in  some  1,750  fathoms 
of  water.    After  making  several  efforts  to  locate  the 
trouble,  they  were  about  to  cut  the  cable  and  abandon 
the  enterprise,  when  the  electric  continuity  was  sud- 
denly restored.    The  cause  of  this  mysterious  fault 
ouTJSiit1'  has  since  been  ascribed  as  being  possibly  due  to  the 
mends       fact  of  the  insulating  gutta-percha  parting  under  the 
iteelf-        immense  strain  to  which  the  heavy  cable  had  been 
put,  and  afterward  coming  together,  reinstating  the 
core.    The  laying  of  the  cable  was  proceeded  with, 
and  all  things  again  went  on  smoothly,  when,  some 
335  miles  from  Ireland,  after  a  total  of  some  255 
Failure,     miles  had  been  laid,  the  cable  suddenly  parted,  and 
dropped  into  the  deep  water  of  the  ocean,  so  that  this 
effort  was  abandoned.    This  occurred  on  August  11, 

1857. 

Undaunted  by  this  great  loss,  which  amounted  to 
some  half  a  million  dollars,  the  telegraph  companies 
decided  to  continue  their  efforts  in*  laying  the 
cable,  increased  their  capital  stock,  so  as  to  obtain 
money  for  such  purposes,  and  ordered  some  700 
miles  of  additional  cable  from  the  manufacturers, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  the  lost  cable  and  supply  a 
surplus  in  case  an  increased  length  were  necessitated 
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by  the  drifting  of  the  ship.     This  cable  was  again 
safely  stowed  in  the  holds  of  the  Niagara  and  the 
Agtmtmncm.    This  time,  however,  it  was  decided 
that  die  two  halves  of  the  cable  should  be  siraulta-  HS^ST" 
neously  laid;  that  the  two  ships  should  meet  iajJSjjSi 
mid-ocean,  spike  the  ends  of  their  cables,  and  then  m?J%V 
proceed  to  lay  the  caUe  in  opposite  directions,  in  ££&{?- 
the  meantime,  of  course,  keeping  tip  continual  tele*  i^uitJSi 
graphic  communications  between  the  two  vessels,  SXie  !Sy 
and  thus  continuously  testing  the  conducting  con-  df«cSon». 
timrity  of  the  cable.    Accordingly,  an  the  25th  of 
June,  185&,  die  vessels  met  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic,  spliced  the  ends  of  their  cables  together, 
and  sailed  respectively  east  and  west.    Again,  how- 
ever, misfortune  met  them.     When  each  ship  had 
paid  out  some  forty  miles  of  cable,  the  testing  cur- 
rent  showed   that   electric   continuity   had   again 
ceased.    A  testing  showed  the  curious  fact  that  each 
cable  had  failed  at  the  same  second  of  time  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  ten  miles  from  each  ship.  This, 
however,  was  not  so  serious  a  matter,  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  cable  being  drawn  aboard  the  ships,  a 
new  splice  was  made,  and  the  ships  again  sailed  east 
and  west.     When,  however,  the  Agamemnon  had 
successfully  laid  some  200  miles  of  cable,  the  cur-  breaks  from 
rent  again  ceased  to  flow,  and  it  was  discovered  that  m,m£!i 
the  cable  had  broken  about  20  feet  from  the  stern 
of  the  Agamemnon.    Again,  therefore,  had  the  ef- 
fort failed.     The  cable  was  cut  from  the  stern  of  Failure  of 
the  Niagara,  and  both  vessels  proceeded  sorrowfully 
on  their  return. 

Again,  however,  intelligent  pluck  determined  the 
company  to  make  another  effort,  so  that,  in  due  The 
process  of  time,  the  same  vessels  again  met  in  mid-  expedition 
ocean,  on  July  29,  1858,  and  after  splicing  their of,8s8, 
cables,  again  sailed  in  opposite  directions.     This 
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time  the  effort  was  successful,  the  Niagara  reaching 
Trinity  Bay  August  5,  1858,  and  the  Agamemnon 
f "^Suoi.  reaching  Valentia  Bay,  Ireland,  about  the  same  time 
Field  being  on  board  the  Niagara.  The  announce- 
ment of  this  success  was  made  as  follows : 

"About  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  4th 
instant,  while  the  Niagara  was  proceeding  up  Trin- 
ity Bay,  and  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  landing-place,  Mr.  Field  left  the  ship 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  telegraph  station,  and 
if  possible  of  sending  a  despatch  to  the  United 
States  announcing  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  As 
the  boat  of  the  Porcupine  was  alongside,  it  was 
cheerfully  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Captain  Otter, 
who  had  now  undertaken  to  pilot  the  Niagara.  Mr. 
Field  immediately  set  out,  and  as  the  Gorgon  was 
"ries  the  on  her  way  to  the  Bay  of  Bull's  Arm,  at  the  head 
Se^°to8the  of  which  the  cable  was  to  be  landed,  he  went  on 
Ncwfo^d-  board  that  vessel,  and  his  boat  was  taken  in  tow. 
Und-  Here  he  was  warmly  received  by  Captain  Dayman 
and  his  officers,  who  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
success.  It  was  near  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  he  arrived  at  the  beach,  and  as  it  was  quite 
dark,  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  the 
path  that  led  up  to  the  station.  There  was  no  house 
in  sight,  and  the  whole  scene  was  as  dreary  and  as 
'  desolate  as  a  wilderness  at  night  could  be.  A  silence 
as  of  the  grave  reigned  over  everything  before  him ; 
while  behind,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  he  could  see 
the  huge  hull  of  the  Niagara  looming  up  indistinctly 
through  the  gloom  of  night,  and  the  light  of  her 
lamps  on  her  deck  making  the  darkness  still  darker 
and  blacker  by  the  contrast.  He  entered  the  narrow 
road,  and  after  a  journey  of  what  appeared  to  be 
twenty  miles,  came  in  sight  of  the  station,  which 
stands  about  half  a  mile  from  the  beach.  There  was, 
however,  no  sign  of  life  there,  and  the  house,  in  its 
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stillness,  seemed  strangely  in  unison  with  every- 
thing around.  It  had  a  deserted  appearance,  as  if 
it  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  habitation  of  man. 
In  vain  he  looked  for  a  door  in  the  front ;  there  was 
no  entrance  there;  he  looked  up  at  the  windows  in 
the  hope,  perhaps,  of  being  able  to  enter  by  that  way, A!l  "^ 
but  the  windows  of  the  lower  story  were  beyond  his 
reach,  and  the  house  having  been  partly  built  on 
piles,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  being  raised  on  stilts. 
A  detour  of  the  establishment,  however,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  door  in  the  side,  and  through  this  he 
finally  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance.  The 
noise  he  made  in  getting  in,  it  was  natural  to  ex- 
pect, would  arouse  the  inmates,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  either  no  inmates  to  arouse,  or  those  inmates 
were  not  easily  disturbed.  He  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment to  listen,  and  as  he  listened  he  heard  the 
breathing  of  sleepers  in  an  apartment  near  him. 
The  door  was  immediately  thrown  open,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  sleepers  were  awake,  wide  awake, 
and  opening  their  eyes  wider  and  wider  as  the  won- 
derful news  fell  upon  their  astonished  and  delighted 
ears.  They  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of 
their  senses,  and  were  bewildered  at  what  they 
heard.  The  cable  laid !  when  but  a  few  short  weeks  Bothatium 
before  they  had  received  the  news  of  disaster  and 
defeat,  and  they  had  looked  only  to  the  far  distant 
future  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work. 
The  cable  laid,  and  they  unconscious  of  it — they 
who  had  waited  and  watched  so  many  weary  days 
and  weeks  for  the  ships  they  had  begun  to  believe 
would  never  come.  What!  and  they  were  now  in 
the  bay — those  same  ships — within  a  mile  of  them ! 
Can  they  be  dreaming?  Dreaming!  no— what  they 
have  heard  is  true,  all  true,  and  there  is  the  living 
witness  before  them. 

'What  do  you  want  ?'  was  the  exclamation  of  the 
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first  who  was  awakened,  as  he  endeavored  to  sob  the 
Bleep  out  of  his  eyes. 

"  1  want  you  to  get  up/  said  Mr.  Field,  'and  help 


Help  the 

2hJje       us  take  the  cable  ashore/ 

"  To  take  the  cable  ashore !'  re-echoed  the  others, 
who  were  now  ju9t  awaking,  and  who  heard  the 
words  with  a  dim,  dreamy  idea  of  their  meaning— 
'To  take  the  cable  ashore  ?' 
"  'Yes/  said  Mr.  Field,  'and  we  want  you  at  once.' 
"They  were  now  thoroughly  aroused,  and  direct- 
ing Mr.  Field  to  the  bedrooms  of  the  other  sleepers 
— i or  there  were  four  or  five  others  in  the  house— 
they  prepared  themselves  with  all  haste  to  assist  in 
landing  the  cable.     But  the  other  inmates  'were  al- 
ready awake,  and  when  Mr.  Field  made  his  appear- 
ance  in  the  corridor   which  divides  the  sleeping 
apartments  on  each  side  of  the  house,  he  found  them 
awaiting  him  in  the  lightest  description  of  summer 
clothing.    As  they  had  neither  pants,  vests,  coats, 
shoes  nor  stockings  on,  the  curious  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  in  what  they  -were  dressed. 
They  were  as  amazed  at  seeing  Mr.  Field  as  if  he 
were  an  apparition ;  and  when  they  recovered  them- 
selves sufficiently  to  ask  the  meaning  of  such  a 
strange  visitation,  they  were  thrown  into  another 
state  of  wonderment  by  what  he  related.     When 
they  learned  all,  they  dressed,  and  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  work  before  them." 

The  success  of  this  laying  of  the  iirst  Atlantic 
cable  was  heralded  with  the  most  extravagant  toy  on 
rejoicing*  .both  continents.  National  rejoicings,  illuminations, 
? Spying  ;and  popular  meetings  were  held  and  congratula- 
tory cablegrams  exchanged  between  the*two  govern- 
ments. The  first  message  sent  was  from  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  the  second  from  the  President  of 
the 'United  States.     Public  excitement  grow  stronger 
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and  stronger,  and  nothing  could  be  said  in  too  great 
praise  for  Field  and  his  associates.  Now  that  the 
great  work  had  been  successfully  accomplished, 
many  claimants  arose  for  credit  for  the  final  success 
of  the  enterprise.  The  stock  of  the  company  nat- 
urally rose  in  value  and  the  future  seemed  painted 
with  the  brightest  promises,  when  suddenly,  with- 
out any  warning,  the  cable  utterly  failed  on  the  very  complete 
day  when  a  great  celebration  of  rejoicing  had  been fheoSte. 
held  in  New  York  City.  During  the  time  of  its 
operation,  some  730  messages  of  about  10,000  words 
were  successfully  transmitted.  The  total  cost  of  this 
cable  reached  the  sum  of  rather  more  than  one  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  dollars. 

There  was  naturally  a  great  revulsion  of  popu- 
lar feeling  at  this  total  failure  of  the  cable  after  Revulsion 
only  a  few  weeks'  operation.  Doubts  were  openly  feefing"0 
expressed  as  to  whether  there  ever  had  been  any 
messages  received,  and  it  was  even  hinted  that  the 
entire  matter  was  a  discreditable  effort  to  permit  the 
directors  and  other  stockholders  to  unload  their 
shares  on  the  public. 

This  untimely  failure  of  the  cable  of  1858  was 
naturally  followed  by  many  years  of  apparent  in- 
activity. Fortunately,  however,  during  this  time 
much  thought  was  naturally  given  to  the  subject  of  . 

ocean  telegraphy,  and  no  little  knowledge  was  gained  not  at»n? 
from  the  expensive  experience  of  Mr.  Field  and  his  enterprise. 
associates.  There  was  at  least  one  man,  however, 
who  determined  that  the  cable  should  be  laid  if  it 
were  possible,  and  this  was  Mr.  Field.  He  made 
several  voyages  across  the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of 
interesting  English  capital  for  the  renewal  of  the 
enterprise.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  had  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  the 
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most  celebrated  electrical  engineers  in  the  country, 
to  report  on  the  entire  matter.  This  report  was 
made  in  1863,  and  was  extremely  favorable. 


Expedition 
of  xttfi, 
with  the 
Great 
Eastern, 


An  appar- 
ently 
accidental 
fault. 


Malicious 
mischief. 


It  will  be  impossible  to  enter  into  details  of  the 
work  that  was  accomplished.    It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  finally  a  new  cable,  containing  the  latest  im- 
provements that  could  be  suggested,  was  constructed 
and  safely  placed  in  the  hold  of  the  Great  Eastern 
on  July  15,  1865,  when  this  vessel  sailed  from  Eng- 
land toward  America,  paying  out  the  cable  as  she 
went.     When  some  84  miles  out,  a  fault  occurred. 
The  cable  was  successfully  drawn  aboard  the  vessel, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  a  small  piece  of  wire 
had  apparently  accidentally  caught  in  the  cable,  and 
had  cut  through  its  coating  until  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  central  core.     This  was  repaired,  and  the 
vessel  again  proceeded  westward,  successfully  pay- 
ing out  its  cable,  until  mid-ocean  was  reached,  when 
another   failure   occurred.     Fortunately,   however, 
the  experience  of  the  past  had  shown  the  necessity 
of  the  ship  carrying  with  it  apparatus  that  would 
enable  it  to  lift  the  cable  even  from  great  depths, 
and  on  this  being  done,  it  was  discovered  that  an- 
other similar  fault  had  occurred.    It  was  now  impos- 
sible to  credit  this  to  accident.     Evidently  a  short 
piece  of  wire  had  been  intentionally  driven  through 
the  cable  until  it  made  contact  with  the  core,  pos- 
sibly in  the  interest  of  some  villanous  stock-jobbing 
operation.    The  trouble,  however,  was  jjiended,  and 
the  great  ship  passed  on,  successfully  running  out 
its  cable  until  some  1,186  miles  of  cable  had  been  paid 
out,  when  another  fault  occurred.    Here,  in  endeav- 
oring to  take  a  portion  of  the  sunken  cable  aboard, 
it  broke,  and  the  cable  sunk  in  the  deep  waters  of 
the  ocean.    It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  efforts  were 
immediately  made  to  grapple  for  the  cable,  which 
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was  several  times  caught,  and  once  even  raised  in  v 

sight  above  the  water,  when  it  fell,  was  again  lost, 
and  this  time  finally,  since  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  further  efforts  on  account  of  want  of  sound- 
ing-line. Again,  then,  the  great  enterprise  hadpfti|Ure 
failed.  In  this  case  the  cost  of  the  cable  alone,  expedition. 
in  cash  and  the  shares  of  the  company,  reached  the 
sum  of  $3,000,000. 

Again  the  intelligent  pluck  of  the  promoters  of 
this  great  enterprise  manifested  itself  by  determin- The  suc- 
ing  to  lay  a  new  cable  and  pick  up  the  lost  cable  ^d,tk»n  of 
and  extend  it  to  America.      Expeditions  for  this  lh?GrLt 
purpose  left  England  in  1866,  with  the  new  cable     Htrn' 
stowed  in  the  hold  of  the  Great  Eastern.     This 
time  the  cable  was  successfully  laid,  and  placed  in 
actual  commercial  work.     Subsequently,  the  cable 
of  1865  was  recovered  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  Recovery 
successfully  spliced  to  a  new  length,  and  safely  car-  It  Sss? 
ried  to  America,  thus  making  two  cables  across  the 
ocean.     The  speed  of  transmission  over  these  cables 
was,  at  the  beginning,  eight  words  per  minute,  but 
was  subsequently  increased  to  fifteen  words  per  min- 
ute. 

« 
In  this  way  the  great  enterprise  was  completed, 

but  not  until  after  repeated  failures,  and  at  a  total 

cost  that  has  been  estimated  as  being  equal  to  at 

least  $12,000,000. 

It  will  be  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note 
the  following  data  concerning  the  cable  of  1865, 
which  was  recovered  in  mid-ocean,  and  finally  suc-S£! 
cessfully  laid.  The  cross-section  of  the  deep-sea 
part  and  the  shore-end  are  represented  respectively 
at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  Fig.  155.  The  core 
consisted  of  seven  copper  wires,  six  of  which  were 


Cable  of 
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placed  around  the  central  wire  in  the  manner  shown. 
This  copper  wire  had  a  conducting  power  equal  to 
85  per  cent  of  the  conducting  power  of  pure  cop- 
per, which  was  considered  high  in  those  days,  but 
which  would  never  be  permitted  to  pass  to-day. 
.The  central  wire  was  first  covered  with  an  especial 
insulating  compound,  known  as  Chatterton's  com- 
pound. On  this  the  six  additional  wires  were  laid 
spirally,  and  another  layer  of  Chatterton's  compound 
applied,  when  a  coating  of  the  best  gutta-percha  was 
applied,  and  another  layer  of  Chatterton's  compound 


was  placed  on  the  cable.  This  was  done  successively, 
until  some  four  coatings  of  gutta-percha  wereapplied 
At  this  step  in  its  manufacture,  the  caole  was  care- 
fully tested  for  electric  continuity,  after  being  im- 
mersed in  water  for  thirty-six  hours.  The  cable 
was  then  wrapped  in  jute,  which  had  been  dipped  in 
caoutchouc,  and  the  wrapping  surrounded  by  ten 
wires  placed  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure, 

The  shore-end  of  the  cable  was  the  heaviest  erer 
constructed  at  that  time.    It  was  prepared  as  follows: 
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The  same  deep-sea  cable  was  wrapped  with  a  serv- 
ing of  yarn,  and  was  then  covered  with  twelve 
strands  of  galvanized  iron  wire,  each  consisting  of  u^^P10" 
three  galvanized  wires,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  of°/acbfend 
The  weight  of  this  part  of  the  cable  was  twenty of  x86s* 
tons  to  the  nautical  mile,  the  entire  cable  being  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.    The  shore-end  was 
gradually  tapered  in  size  to  where  it  was  joined  on 
to  the  deep-sea  cable.    This  shore-end  cable  extended 
some  28  miles  off  the  coast  of  Valentia  Bay,  where 
it  reached  to  the  depth  of  100  fathoms. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  information  that  has  only  been  gained  by  the 
expensive  experience  of  the  layers  of  the  first  cable. 
It  sometimes  happens,  during  the  laying  of  a  cable, 
that  a  storm  arises  so  severe  that  there  would  be 
danger  for  the  vessel  to  continue  to  hold  the  cable. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  cable  is  cut,  and,  ex- 
treme care  being  taken  to  close  the  core  water-tight, 
the  cut  end  of  the  cable  is  secured  to  a  length  of  wire, 
to  which  a  form  of  anchor  called  a  mushroom  anchor  moSSi*^ 
is  attached.  The  cable  is  then  lowered  from  the  ship  during 
and  secured,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 56,  to  a  buoy.  The 8torm* 
particular  form  of  anchor  called  the  mushroom  an- 
chor is  preferred  for  such  purposes,  since  it  will 
moor  the  end  of  the  cable  safely  without  fixing  itself 
so  firmly  among  the  rocks  as  to  require  too  great 
an  effort  in  order  to  loosen  it.  Of  course,  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  safe  to  do  so,  the  cable  is  again  taken 
up  into  the  ship,  carefully  spliced,  and  the  laying 
proceeded  with  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  order  to  save  time,  the  shore-end  of  the  cable 
i*  generally  laid  by  another  ship,  so  that,,  when  the 
deep-sea  cable  reaches  this  part,  it  only  remains  to 
splice  the  two  cables  together. 

Vol.  III.— 16 
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The  ship  that  is  intended  to  be  used  for  laying 

s^ui       submarine  cables  is  now  especially  fitted  with  appa- 

S?capb?eent  ratus  required  in  its  work.    All  cable  ships  must  be 

■hip.         furnished  with  tanks  intended  to  receive  the  cable, 

and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  readily  filled  with 


Fio.  156. — Temporary  Buoy  Mooring  of  Cable  with  Mushroom  Anchor. 

water  after  the  cable  is  stowed  away  within  them. 
These  tanks  are  securely  attached  to  the  frame  of 
the  ship,  so  as  to  remain  firm  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and  thus  avoid  danger  to  the  cable  from  chafing. 
Large  cable  or  telegraph  ships,  built  especially  for 
the  purpose,  can  readily  hold  an  entire  cable  capable 
of  spanning  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Such  ships  require 
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to  be  fitted  with  powerful  mechanical  apparatus  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  cable  after  it  has  been 
laid,  in  order  to  repair  a  fault,  should  such  occur 
during  the  process  of  laying.  As  we  have  seen, 
even  in  the  early  times  when  the  Great  Eastern  was 
employed  for  these  purposes,  this  ship  had  means  for 
talcing  up  a  portion  of*  the  cable  when  a  fault  oc- 
curred. Cable  ships,  toof  are  now  provided  with 
well-designed  grappling  apparatus,  so  that  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  thing  to  pick  up  a  cable  at  sea. 
But  in  addition  to  these  furnishings,  all  cable  ships 


Fid.  157. — Cable  Ship  at  Anchor. 

contain,  both  at  the  bow  and  stern,  large  sheaves 
or  grooved  wheels,  in  the  shell  of  a  block  or  pulley,  sK  i* 
over  which  the  cable  runs  either  when  paid  out  or 
drawn  in.    A  cable  ship  provided  with  such  sheaves 
at  the  bow-end  is  seen  in  Fig.  157. 

The  number  of  submarine  cables  that  are  now  in 
use  in  different  parts  of  the  world  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. There  are  now  some  thirteen  submarine 
cables  crossing  the  Atlantic.  A  cable  chart  of  the 
world  is  shown  in  Fig.  158.  An  examination  of  this 
chart  will  show  that  there  are  numerous  submarine 
cables  skirting  the  shores  of  South  America,  Africa, 
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Australia,  and  parts  of  Asia;  that  cables  extend 
across  the  Atlantic  from  Pernambuco,  South 
America,  to  Europe,  by  the  way  of  some  of  the  isl- 
ands that  lie  northwest  of  Africa.  A  number  of 
cables  extend  through  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sane* 
Seas,  through  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  thence  through thc  worM' 
the  islands  of  the  East  Indies  to  Melbourne  and  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  and  to  New  Zealand.  A  cable  has 
been-  laid  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  San  Frai> 
cisco  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  thence  to  the 
Philippines. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

OPERATION    OF    SUBMARINE    CABLES 

"Upon  the  progress  of  submarine  telegraphy  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  a  great  deal  of  the  world's  commerce  and  in- 
dustrial progress  must  depend,  and  not  only  the  progress  of 
the  world  collectively,  but  the  relative  importance  and  united 
relationship  of  certain  parts  of  it  The  constant  extension 
and  duplication  of  the  cable  and  land  lines  themselves,  the 
fact  that  the  communications  have  been  effected  chiefly  by 
Englishmen  and  retained  for  the  most  part  in  British  and 
American  hands,  the  great  reduction  made  in  telegraph  tariff*, 
the  improvement  in  speed'  and  volume  of  telegraphic  traffic 
may  be  continued  and  supplemented  by  others  in  the  near 
future.  But  how  and  by  whom  this  is  to  be  done,  especially 
whether  by  men  of  our  race  and  institutions  and  in  the  in- 
terests of,  or  at  least  not  to  the  detriment  of,  the  continued 
growth  of  harmony  and  union  of  the  English-speaking  world 
— all  this  depends  upon  the  enterprise  as  well  as  the  political 
wisdom  and  decision  of  purpose  of  the  present  generation,"— 
Charles  Bright 

HERE  is  a  popular  impression — which,  like 
many  other  popular  impressions,  is  errone- 
ous— that  in  so  great  a  conducting  wire  as 
a  submarine  cable  extending,  for  instance,   from 
Ireland  to  Newfoundland,  very  powerful  electric 
currents  must  be  employed  in  order  to  force  the  sig- 
tii^re-51*  nak  through  the  conductor  from  one  end  to  the 
?ou5Si«tl1  other.    This  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  we  will 
cb£-j£  ?     n°w  endeavor  to  explain.     When  one  terminal  of 
£bEarinc  a  battery,  or  other  electric  source,  is  connected  with 
one  end  of  a  submarine  cable,  while  the  other  end  of 
the  battery  is  put  to  ground,  an  electric  current  will 
continue  to  flow  into  the  conductor  until  it  is  of  the 
same  electric  pressure  or  potential  as  that  of  the 
battery.     In  the  case  of  a  short  cable,  the  charge 
which  is  acquired  in  this  way  will  be  almost  imme- 
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diately  lost  or  dissipated  when  the  connection  with 
the  battery  is  broken.  In  the  case  of  a  long  cable, 
however,  such,  for  example,  as  that  extending  across 
the  Atlantic,  a  large  charge  accumulates  in  the 
conductor.  Consequently,  a  current  will  continue  to 
pour  out  of  the  cable  long  after  the  connection  be- 
tween the  battery  and  the  cable  is  broken.  As  we 
have  seen,  a  cable  acts  exactly  like  a  condenser,  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  cable  extending  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  a  condenser  of  no  inconsiderable  size.  Since 
the  cable  lies  on  the  ground,  the  amount  of  its  charge 
will  be  much  greater  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  Consequently,  in  the  case  of  a 
large  cable,  if  a  powerful  battery  is  employed,  the 
value  of  the  charge  in  the  cable  will  be  great ;  and, 
since  no  signal  can  be  sent  into  the  cable  until  the^£££ 
charge  it  has  received  is  dissipated,  the  speed  of  sig-  JSSi  «£ 
nailing  will  necessarily  be  exceedingly  small.  For^u^* 
this  reason,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  ex-£bi«.  e 
tremely  small  currents,  since,  in  this  way,  the  time 
both  of  the  charge  and  of  the  discharge  is  consid- 
erably decreased.  Another  reason  for  employing 
a  small  current  arises  from  the  fact  that,  if  a  slight 
imperfection  exists  in  the  insulation  of  the  cable, 
the  use  of  a  strong  current  may  cause  this  leak  to 
increase,  and  thus  bring  about  the  final  failure  of 
the  cable. 

In  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  when  a  current 
is  sent  into  the  line  from  the  Newfoundland  end, 
although  some  little  effect  is  immediately  produced 
at  the  end  in  Ireland,  yet  the  current  sent  into  the 
cable  at  Newfoundland  must  continue  its  charging 
action  on  the  great  Leyden  jar,  of  which  the  cable 
consists,  so  that  a  very  appreciable  time  elapses  be- 
fore the  current  strength  at  Ireland  is  sufficiently 
great  to  produce  any  decided  effect  even  in  the 
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delicate    receiving   instrument  employed    in  cable 
telegraphy.     Culley  has  found  as  a  result  of  actual 
tests  on  this  cable  that  it  requires  .2  of  a  second  for 
JjKdtor  a  current  sent  into  the  cable  at  Newfoundland  to 
J5S8SS1-  sensibly  affect  the  receiving  instrument  at  Ireland; 
tk  cable.    t},at  a| tcr ,  ^  0f  a  second,  the  current  has  only  at- 
tained 7  per  cent  of  its  maximum:  strength ;  and  that 
it  is  not  until  some  3  seconds  that  it  has  gained  its 
full  strength  and  flows  uniformly.     Culley  thus  re- 
fers to  the  retarding  action  exerted  by  a  cable  and 
the  effect  produced  on  signals  as  follows  : 

"The  action  of  a  current  in  a  long  cable  can  be 
shown  in  the  following  way,  if  a  looped  cable  of 
sufficient  length  or  an  artificial  cable,  is  available. 
A  Morse  ink-writer  is  fitted  with  two  dectn>mag- 
nets  and  writing-disks ;  one  is  placed  in  a  local  cir- 
cuit so  as  to  show  the  actual  duration  of  the  battery 
contact,  and  the  other  at  the  distant  end  of  the  cable 
to  show  the  signal  received.    The  first  will  produce 
the  upper  line  of  the  following  illustrations  (our 
Fig.  159],  the  second  the  middle  line: 
"(A)  The    instrument    will    not    commence  to 
SSSL?"    mark  the  paper  until  the  current  has  attained  a 
iXi^rine  certain  strength  dependent  on  the  sensitiveness  of 
**  **"       the  instrument,  and  it  will  continue  to  mark  until 
the  current  has  fallen  below  that  strength; 

"(B)  When  the  cable  is  insulated  at  the  sending 
end  after  each  signal,  so  that  its  charge  can  escape 
at  the  receiving  end  only;  if  dashes  are  sent  of  the 
length  shown  by  the  upper  of  the  two  Hnes  [our 
Fig.  159],  they  will  be  prolonged  by  the  escape  of 
the  charge  remaining  after  the  cessation  of  battery 
contact,  so  as  to  form  the  lower  continuous  line. 
The  line  begins  a  little  late  for  the  reason  given 
in  (A). 

"(C)  When  an  earth  contact  is  made  at  the 
sending  end  after  each  signal,  so  that  the  charge  can 
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escape  at  both  ends,  the  prolongation  is  less,  and  the 
received  mark  shorter.  The  three  dashes  will  then 
appear  in  the  middle  line  thus:  [our  Fig.  159]. 

"(D)  And  if  a  reverse  current  is  sent  after  each 
signal,  so  as  to  neutralize  a  portion  of  the  charge 
remaining  in  the  cable  by  electricity  of  the  opposite 
sign,  the  prolongation  is  still  less  (as  in  lowest  line), 
and  the  speed  of  signalling  is  still  further  increased, 
for  it  is  clear  that  the  upper  dashes  may  be  sent  at 
shorter  intervals  than  before/' 


Fxo.  159. — Effect  of  Retardation  on  Recorded  Signals  Received 

over   Submarine   Cables. 

We  have  seen,  in  studying  the  destructive  effects 
of  electrolysis  in  the  case  of  street  railway  systems 
employing  a  ground  return,  that  it  is  at  the  points  ^Jg* 
where  the  electric  current  passes  into  the  ground  J£££* 
from  a  metallic  conductor  that  such  conductor  is^£rlac 
corroded  electrolytically ;  and  that  there  will  be  no0*61*- 
electrolytic  corrosion   where   such   current  passes 
from  the  ground  into  the  conductor.    On  the  con- 
trary, at  such  points  there  is  actually  a  preservation 
of  the  conductor  from  corroding  agencies.    Now  the 
same  thing  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  case  of 
submarine  telegraphy.     When  there  is  a  defect  in 
its  insulation,  the  cable  will  work  far  better  when 
a  positive  current  is  sent  through  it  than  it  will 
when  a  negative  current  is  sent  through  it,  yet  an 
action  occurs  that  will  slowly  but  surely  eat  its  way 
into  the  cable ;  for,  as  it  will  be  seen,  when  a  positive 
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current  is  sent  through  the  cable  the  current  passes 
from  the  conductor  into  the  earth,  but  that,  when  a 
negative  current  is  sent,  the  current  passes  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The.  currents  employed  in  cable  telegraphy  are 
generally  too  feeble  to  permit  Morse  apparatus 
neadily  to  be  employed.  It  has  been  found  prefer- 
able, to  replace  the  Morse  apparatus  by  the  mirror 
galvanometer,  somewhat  similar  to  the  ioim  em- 
ployed by  Gauss  and  Weber.  Here  the  movements 
of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  are  caused  to 
deflect  a  small  beam  of  light  over  a  scale  marked  on 
a  sheet  of  white  paper.  The  current  passing  through 
5^  the  galvanometer  coils  in  one  direction,  say  a  nega- 
££!SVio  **ve  current>  deflects  the  spot  of  light  to  the  left, 
apparatus,  while  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction*  or  a  posi- 
tive current,  deflects  it  to  the  right.  Using  the  same 
signals  as  are  employed  in  needle  instruments,  the 
dot  will  be  represented  by  a  movement  of  the  spot 
erf  light  to  the  left,  that  is,  a  negative-current,  while 
a  dash  will  be  represented  fay  the  movement  of  the 
needle  to  the  right,  or  a.  positive  current  The.  cable 
operator  learns  to  read  these  movements  of  the 
needle  just  as  the  operator  with  the  Morse  instru- 
ments learns  to  recognize  the  dots  and  the  dashes  by 
the  sounds  produced  by  the  instruments. 

In  order  readily  to  obtain  the  positive  and  negft 
tire  currents  required  in  sending  the  characters 
through  a  cable,  a  form  of  cable  sending  key  is 
£jrbke^nd"  necessary.  Such  a  key  consists  essentially  of  two 
finger  keys,  operated  by  the  first  and  second  fingers 
of  the  hand.  Two  metal  pieces  connected  with  the 
ends  of  these  two  keys  are  connected  respectively 
to  the  end  of  the  cable  and  to  the  ground.  The 
sending  battery  has  its  positive  or  copper  pofe  so 
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connected  with  metallic  pieces  that  when  one  key 
is  depressed  it  breaks  the  circuit  of  the  line  and 
connects  the  copper  end  of  the  battery  to  the  line, 
and  the  zinc  end  to  the  ground,  thus  sending  a  dot 
signal  into  the  line,  and  when  the  key  is  released  the 
line  is  grounded.  When  the  other  key  is  depressed, 
the  zinc  pole  is  similarly  connected  to  the  line  and 
the  copper  pole  to  the  ground,  thus  sending  a  dash 
signal  into  the  line.  The  rate  of  signalling  by  an 
expert  operator  varies  from  20  to  30  words  per 
minute. 

In  a  receiving  apparatus  in  general  use  on  many 
lines  of  submarine  cables  the  combined  weight  of 
the  mirror  and  the  magnet  is  only  from  one-half 
to  three  grains.  By  the  use  of  a  short  suspension 
and  a  strong  directing  magnet,  the  movements  of 
the  needle  are  nearly  dead  beat,  the  needle  coming 
quickly  to  rest  after  being  deflected  by  the  current.  2SflS? 
A  condenser  is  placed  between  the  cable  and  thejjj^f 
receiving  instrument.  The  use  of  this  condenser  isjJSJjJg 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  disturbances  of  the 
receiving  instrument  from  the  earth  currents.  Some 
idea  of  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  receiving  in- 
strument may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  a  voltaic 
cell,  consisting  of  a  single  empty  shell  of  a  percus- 
sion cap,  filled  with  some  electrolytic  liquid,  in 
which  a  small  zinc  rod  is  immersed,  will  furnish 
current  of  sufficient  strength  to  send  a  message 
across  the  Atlantic.  Generally,  however,  much 
stronger  currents  than  these  are  employed,  since, 
within  certain  limits,  the  signals  pass  with  greater 
certainty  when  somewhat  stronger  currents  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  connections  of  the  various  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  cable  signalling  are  represented  in  Fig.  160, 
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arranged  for  signalling  between  Newfoundland  and 
Valentia  Bay,  Ireland.     A  condenser  at  C  is  placed 
between  the  cable  and  the  receiving  instrument  at 
Ireland.    In  this  particular  case,  the  condenser  con- 
sists of  some  40,000  square  feet  of  condensing  sur- 
face.    Either  the  transmitting  key  T,  or  the  re- 
£?£? of"ap-  ceiver  or  galvanometer  G,  can  be  readily  connected 
SS2SitoJ?r  with  the  cable  K  by  means  of  the  switch  tjrfi.    The 
AttaXichc    key  T  is  the  double-sending  key  before  described, 
connected  to  the  zinc  and  copper  ends  of  the  battery 
B,  so  that  a  sends  a  positive  and  b  a  negative  current 
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Fig.    160. — Connections  of  Valentia-Newfoundland  Cable  to   Trans- 
mitting and  Receiving  Instrument* 

into  the  line.  A  regulable  resistance,  W,  is  placed,  as 
shown,  between  the  end  of  the  cable  and  the  earth. 
Suppose,  now,  that  Valentia  wishes  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Newfoundland.  The  switch  is  moved  so  as 
to  connect  t  and  e.  On  the  depression  of  the  key 
T,  positive  or  negative  impulses  are  sent  into  the 
condenser  at  C.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  that  it  is  the  key  a  which  is  depressed. 
Then  a  positive  charge  is  sent  into  one  set  of  plates 
of  the  condenser,  and  a  negative  charge  is  attracted 
and  condensed  on  the  other  set  of  plates,  that  are 
connected  through  the  cable  with  the  ground  at 
Newfoundland.     At   the   same  time  the  positive 
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charge  ki  the  cable  is  driven  toward  the  Newfound* 
land  end  of  the  line.  In  other  words,  the  depression 
of  the-  positive  key  sends  a  positive  current  through 
the  cable  toward  Newfoundland.  This  charge,  pass- 
ing through  efy  /,  enters  the  receiving  instrument  or 
mirror  galvanometer  G',  and  sends  the  spot  of  light 
in  the  direction  produced  by  a  positive  charge*  In 
the  same  manner,  the  depression  of  the  other  key 
sends  a  charge  into  the  cable  that  causes  the  spot 
of  light  at  the  distant  end  to  move  in  the  opposite 
ditertiott.  In  this  manner,  the  necessary  characters 
are  transmitted  over  the  cable.  When  Newfound- 
land desires  to  transmit  a  message,  a  similarly  ar- 
ranged condenser  is  employed  at  that  station. 

It  requires  no  little  skill  to  be  able  to  read  the 
messages    received    by    the    mirror    galvanometer 
through  the  movements  of  the  spot  of  light  over  the 
scale.     The  time  required  to  rid  the  cable  of  its  Reading 
previous  charge  causes  the  movements  of  the  spotjjje0?* 
over  the  scale  to  take  place  in  an  irregular  manner.  ««u°or 
For  example,  to  send  the  letter  h,  which,  it  will  beSnfih? 
remembered,  consists  of  four  dots  following  one2£ie.lhe 
another  at  regular  intervals,  the  first  dot  will,  proba- 
bly, cause  a  decided  movement  of  the  spot  of  light 
to  take  place  almost  completely  across  the  scale ;  the 
impulse  required  for  the  second  dot  causes  it  to  move 
a  little  further ;  the  third  dot  moves  it  forward  a  still 
shorter  distance ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  dot, 
the  movement  may  be  scarcely  perceptible.     How- 
ever, long  experience  has  enabled  the  skilled  opera- 
tor to  detect  these  movements.    It  is  an  advantage, 
however,  to  be  able  to  leave  a  record  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  spot  of  light.    This  has  been  done  by 
means  of  an  instrument  invented  by  Lord  Kelvin, 
called  the  siphon  recorder. 

Kelvin's  siphon  recorder  is  represented  in  Fig. 
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Kelvin's 

siphon 

recorder. 


161.  Here  light  rectangular  coils  b,  b,  of  very  fine 
wire,  are  suspended  by  means  of  a  conducting  wire 
f,  f ,  between  the  poles,  N  and  S,  of  a  compound  steel 
magnet.  These  poles  are  strengthened  by  induction 
on  a  stationary  soft  iron  core,  a.  The  cable  current 
is  sent  through  the  coils  6  &  by  means  of  the  sus- 
pension wire  f,  f.  The  movements  of  the  rectangu- 
lar coil  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  are  caused,  through 
the  action  of  a  thread,  k,  attached  to  b,  to  move  a 
delicate  glass  siphon,  n.  One  end  of  this  siphon  dips 
into  a  reservoir  of  ink,  m,  while  the  other  end  is 


Fig.  i 6 i. — Kelvin's  Siphon  Recorder. 


brought  very  near,  but  not  in  contact  with,  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper  fillet  o,  o.  In  this  manner  there  are 
traced  on  the  surface  of  the  fillet  sinuous  lines,  in 
which  the  dots  are  represented  by  upward  move- 
ments, and  the  dashes  by  downward  movements.  A 
record  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus  is  rep- 
resented at  the  bottom  of  the  figure.  Since,  in  a 
long  cable,  the  current  that  passes  through  the  mag- 
net coils  is  very  feeble,  it  would  not  be  practicable 
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to  permit  the  end  of  the  siphon  to  come  in  actual 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  paper,  since  the 
friction  would  be  sufficient  greatly  to  retard  its 
movements.  In  order,  therefore,  to  cause  the  ink 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  siphon,  both  ink  and  paper 
are  oppositely  electrified,  so  that, the  attraction  of 
the  opposite  charges  causes  the  ink  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  siphon  in  a  succession  of  minute  dots. 
During  damp  weather,  the  Kelvin  recorder  some- 
times fails  to  operate  from  the  dissipation  of  the 
electric  charges  on  the  paper  and  ink.  Cuttriss 
has  obviated  this  difficulty  by  the  construction  of 
a  siphon  recorder  in  which  the  siphon  is  maintained 
in  constant  vibration  by  means  of  electro-magnetism. 

It  not  infrequently  happens,  when  an  apparatus 
has  passed  through  the  experimental  stage  and  come 
into  actual  practice,  that  it  takes  on  a  shape  in 
which  it  would  probably  not  be  recognized  by  itsgjJfS* 
first  inventor.    Take,  for  example,  the  form  which  wESttooe 
the  Morse  telegraphic  recording  apparatus  and  the^^^c 
Wheatstone  needle  apparatus  finally  assumed  in  ac- iMtrttII,<nto 
tual  practice.    Prescott  refers  to  this  matter  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  is  somewhat  curious  that,  in  the  progress  of 
telegraphic  improvement,  Morse's  telegraph,  the 
most  valuable  feature  of  which  originally  was  con- 
sidered to  be  its  capacity  for  recording  communica- 
tions, should  have  been  modified  in  practice  into  an 
acoustic  semaphore,  while  Cooke's  telegraph,  origi- 
nally a  semaphore,  should  at  length,  have  been  also 
modified  into  a  recording  instrument,  in  the  form 
which  we  have  just  described." 

Nearly  all  long  cables  have  been  duplexed,  so  as  Thc  du 
to  increase  the  number  of  messages  that  can  begjgg* 
transmitted.     There  is  practically  no  difference  be- cab,et- 


submarine  j 
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tween  duplexing  cable  systems,  and  duplexing  long 
land  lines,  only,  owing  to  the  greater  sensitiveness 
of  the  receiving  instruments,  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  necessary  balance  of  the  line. 

Although  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
transmitting  and  receiving  instruments  employed  in 
cable  telegraphy,  there  yet  remains  much  to  be  done 
in  this  particular  branch  of  the  art.  Concerning 
diplexing,  quadruplexing,  and  automatic  repetition 
of  cable  messages,  Houston  and  Kennelly,  in  their 
book  on  "The  Electric  Telegraph,"  speak  as  fol- 
lows : 

"There  are  no  means  yet  known  for  either  diplex- 
ing or  quadruplexing  a  long  submarine  cable.  In 
the  same  way,  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  for 
automatically  repeating  a  message  from  one  long 
submarine  cable  to  another.  Short  cables  can,  of 
uSkS-  course,  be  operated  by  Morse  repeaters  in  the  usual 
S$«Sjr  way,  but  the  signals  on  a  long  cable  are  not  only 
JSpiSdng  so  faint  that  the  receiving  mechanism  has  not  the 
atbtes.  e  power  to  make  repeating  contacts  with  sufficient 
firmness,  but  the  distortion  of  the  signals,  already 
alluded  to,  would  prevent  such  contacts  from  being 
properly  timed  and  spaced.  When  a  message  is  sent 
from  New  York  to  Bombay,  it*  may  be  sent  first 
from  New  York  to  a  cable  station  in  Nova  Scotia; 
then  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Ireland :  from  Ireland  to 
London ;  from  London  to  Marseilles ;  from  Marseilles 
to  Malta;  from  Malta  to  Alexandria,  Egypt;  from 
Alexandria  to  Suez ;  from  Suez  to  Aden,  and  from 
Aden  to  Bombay.  Consequently,  the  message  by 
this  route  would  have  to  be  repeated  eight  times 
before  its  final  reception  at  Bombay.  Taking  the 
total  distance  as  roughly  10,000  miles,  this  repre- 
sents an  average  of  about  1,100  miles  at  each  trans- 
mission.    There  are,  therefore,  in  this  particular 
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transmission,  nine  places  where  it  is  possible  to 
introduce  an  error  or  errors  into  the  message, 

"It  was  formerly  the  invariable  practice  to  write 
down  a  message  as  it  was  received  at  each  inter- 
mediate station  and  retransmit  the  message  from 
this  written  record.  •  A  plan  has,  however,  been  gen- 
erally introduced  wherever  possible,  to  retransmit 
messages  from  the  recorder  slip  without  first  writ- 
ing them  out.  Consequently,  the  repeating  of  a 
message  in  such  a  case  is  performed  through  the 
agency  of  the  operator,  instead  of  by  automatic 
mechanism.  In  other  words,  the  message  is  re-, 
ceived,  say  at  Aden  from  Suez,  on  the  recorder  slip, 
and  is  retransmitted  by  the  operator  on  the  next 
circuit,  or  to  Bombay,  as  fast  as  it  is  received  at 
Aden.  At  the  end  of  the  message,  the  operator  at 
Aden  reverses  the  connections  between  the  sending 
and  receiving  cables,  so  that  he  is  now  able  to  act 
as  a  manual  repeater  in  the  opposite  direction,  or 
from  Bombay  to  Suez." 

The  extensive  use  of  the  submarine  cable  has  had 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
world.      Charles   Bright  speaks  of  this   influence  BrShfon 

r    ti  theinflu- 

aS    follOWS:  coceof 

"The  great  revolution  which  submarine  teleg- teic^apSy. 
raphy  has  effected  in  the  world's  progress  may  be 
regarded  from  two  great  standpoints — the  politi- 
cal and  commercial.  Let  us  begin  with  the  former. 
In  the  first  place  it  has  accelerated  even  more  perhaps 
than  the  improvement  in  locomotion  by  land  and 
sea  what  may  be  called  the  practical  shrinkage  of 
the  globe.  The  nations  and  people  of  the  globe, 
being  in  continual  contact  with  each  other  through 
the  telegraph  and  its  powerful  ally,  the  press, 
know  one  another  and  understand  one  another's 
actions  and  thoughts  and  national  aspirations  in- 
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finitely  better  than  they  did  fifty  years  ago.  The 
effect  of  the  better  knowledge  and  insight  upon 
their  mutual  relations  may  not  always  be  in 
every  instance  a  happy  one,  .  .  .  but  if  the  whole 
world  gains,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  by  closer  con- 
tact and  by  the  lessons  which  one  nation  is  thereby 
induced  to  learn  from  another,  we  should  not  take 
to  heart  any  relative,  and  maybe  quite  temporary, 
decrease  of  ascendency  in  certain  departments  of 

our  national  activities 

"One  political  result  of  this  great  development  of 
the  world's  electric  wires  which  Englishmen  may 
safely  regard  with  unusual  satisfaction  and  pleasure, 
is  the  much  closer  relation  which  has  thereby  been 
rendered  possible  between  the  mother  country  (the 
Swtsof    United  Kingdom)   and  the  daughter  nations,  En- 
teieSSphy.  glish-speaking,  English-modelled  as  to  their  insti- 
tutions, and  in  the  main  British  and  Irish  stock, 
which  have  sprung  up  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world.      The  'little  England'  idea,  so  fondly 
cherished  by  the  old  Manchester  school  of  econo- 
mists and  politicians  (who  would  gladly  have  seen 
all  our  young  and  vigorous   Anglo-Celtic  brood 
chased  as  young  birds  from  the  parent  nest  almost 
before  they  could  fly),  is  practically  as  dead  as  a 
door  nail.     In  its  place  we  hear  on  all  sides  .  .  . 
of    federations    or    customs    unions    between   the 
United   Kingdom   and   its  self-governing  colonies 
and  India;  and  grander,  if  less  practicable,  than 
all  these,  we  hear  of  negotiations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  arbitration  tribunal  for  settling 
peacefully  all   future  differences  between  the  two 
main  divisions  of  the  English-speaking  world.  .  .  • 
"Another   department   in   which   the   submarine 
iSSSiS*  cables  have  produced  a  notable  political  effect  is 
£i^£phy.  the  diplomatic.     If  the  peoples  have  been  brought 
more  in  touch  with  each  other,  so  have  the  rulers 
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and  statesmen.  An  entirely  new  and  materially 
improved  method  of  conducting  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  one  country  and  another  has  come 
into  use  with  the  telegraphic  wire  and  the  cable. 
The  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  one  govern- 
ment is  now  enabled  to  know  the  mind,  at  least 
the  professed  mind,  of  another  has  often  been  the 
means  of  averting  diplomatic  ruptures  and  conse- 
quent wars  during  the  last  few  decades.  .  .  . 

"Let  us  now  turn  to  the  commercial  results  of 
this  great  development  of  submarine  telegraphy. 
These  have  been  partly  anticipated  in  discussing 
certain  improvements  in  prices  of  service  and  speed 
of  transmission,  and  altogether  the  subject  is  so 
vast,  so  complicated,  and  so  far-reaching  that  to 
attempt  a  detailed  or  systematic  account  of  it  with- caSSm!? 
in  the  compass  of  a  work  like  the  present  would  be  teie^aphy. 
but  presumptuous.  The  fact  is,  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting business  between  merchants  and  financiers* 
in  the  different  countries  have  been  completely 
revolutionized  by  the  telegraph  cable,  which  places 
the  business  man  in  touch  with  the  new  markets  of 
the  world.  This  is  so  patent  to  the  generation  of 
older  business  men  now  living  that  the  younger 
ones  only  need  reminding  of  it.  Fifty  years  ago 
it  took  a  London  or  Liverpool  merchant  six  months 
to  get  an  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  to  a  cor- 
respondent at  Calcutta  and  complete  a  business 
transaction.  Nowadays,  by  means  of  the  telegraph, 
the  same  transaction  can  be  effected  within  six 
hours.  Another  result  of  the  change  and  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  wire  and  cable  is  the  partial 
elimination  of  middlemen  in  some  departments  of 
international  commerce." 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

FACSIMILE     AND     TIME     TELEGRAPHY 

"What  is  writ,  is  writ." 
—ChUde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Canto  IV,  Stanza  185 

ACSIMILE   telegraphy,   as   the   word  indi- 
cates, is  a  method  whereby  facsimiles  or 
accurate  copies   of  charts,   diagrams,  pic- 
Definition,  tures  or  signatures  are  telegraphically  transmitted 
over  a  telegraph  line  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

There  are  various  methods  by  means  of  which 
facsimile  telegraphy  can  be  accomplished.  One  of 
the  earliest  of  these  was  that  of  Bakewell,  of  Lon- 
don, who,  in  1850,  invented  the  system  represented 

foaSmtte1*  in  Fig.  162.     Here  two  similar  metallic  cylinders, 
telegraph.   ^  ^  pjacecj  at  tke  0ppoSjte  ends  of  a  telegraph  line, 

are  maintained  in  synchronous  rotation,  while  me- 
tallic arms  or  tracers,  rf  r ,.  are  moved  from  left  to 
right  over  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  In  this  way, 
there  is  traced  a  continuous  spiral  line  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder.  Batteries  at  B  and  B'  have  one 
pole  connected  with  the  metallic  tracer  and  the 
other  pole  connected  with  the  earth,  while  the  ends 
of  the  telegraph  wire  betweeu  the  two  stations  are 
connected  with  the  metallic  cylinders. 

Suppose,  now,  that  at  the  transmitting  station  a 

operation   chart,  writing,  or  other  design  which  it  is  desired  to 

^^gkc"     transmit,  be  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 

telegraph    *n  varnish  or  other  non-conducting  material  that 

will  readily  dry,  and  leave  a  hard  surface.     Sup- 
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pose,  moreover,  that  at  the  receiving  end  a  sheet 
of  chemically  prepared  paper  be  placed  over  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder  similar  to  that  employed  in 
the  chemical  Morse  recorder  already  described.  If, 
now,  the  two  cylinders  be  synchronously  rotated, 
whenever  the  tracer  at  the  transmitting  station 
moves  over  the  non-conducting  surface,  the  circuit 
will  be  broken.  As  long  as  it  remains  in*  contact 
with  the  metallic  cylinder,  the  circuit  will  be  com- 
plete. It.  follows,  therefore,  that  there  will  be 
traced  on  the  surface  of  the  chemical  paper  at  the 


Fig  i  6a. — Bake  well's  Facsimile  Telegraph.. 

receiving  station  a  continuous  blue  line,  which  will 
be  broken  only  at  the  places  where  the  surface  of 
the  transmitting  cylinder  has  been  covered  with  the 
design  that  is  to  be  transmitted.  Consequently,  this 
design  will  be  recorded  on  the  chemical  paper  of  the 
receiving  instrument  in  white  uncolored  lines. 

The  Dennison  facsimile  telegraph,  represented  in 
Fig.  163,  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  operation,  only 
it  records  the  picture  in  colored  marks  on  a  white  5e^ni9on 
ground.  T  and  R  represent  respectively  the  trans-  JSgJSji. 
mitting  and  the  receiving  stations.  At  each  of  these 
stations  there  is  a  polarized  relay,  PR  and  PR',  em- 
ployed to  maintain  a  constant  to-and-fro  vibration 
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o£  l«ng  metallic  arms,  a,  a',  attached  to  their  arma- 
tures. The  extent  of  these  vibrations  is  limited  by 
-set .screws,  s,  s,  and  /,  /.  The -vibratory  move 
ments  are  obtained  by  the  generator  D,  which  pro- 
daces  3.  small  alternating  electric  current.  Since  the 
coils  ofboth  relays,  PR  and  PR',,  are  in  one  and  the 
same  circuit,  the  armatures  will -vibrate  in  unison 
or  *  synchronously. 

At  the  transmitting  station,  the  transmitter  F  has 
a.  strip  of  tin- foil  on  which  the  characters  are  traced 
with  an  insulating  ink.    This  strip  is  caused  to  move 
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Fio.  163.— The  Dennison  Faciimile  Telegraph. 

witbia  uniform  motion  by  passing  between  two  cylin- 
ders that  are  driven  by  any  suitable  means.  At  the  re- 
ceinag  station  there  is  a  fillet  of  chemically  prepared 
.  paper;  P,  that  is  also  caused  to  move  at  the  same  rate 
■der  the  metallic  point  «',  as  represented.    In  this 
S*mf™  system  two  separate  circuits  are  required  between 
Ki»Kraph.  the  transmitting  and  the  receiving  stations,  one  for 
.the. transmission  and  the  reception  of  the  messages, 
and  the  other  for  maintaining  in  synchronous  vt- 
-  brttion  the  armatures  of  the  polarized  relays.  Both 
of.  these  circuits  are  completed;  through  the  ground. 
A  contact  needle  n  is  placed  on  the  arm  a  of  the 
transmitter,  as  shown,  similar  to.  the  stylus  or  pen  at 
«'.    These  pens  are  kept  in  contact  with  the  tin-foil 
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and  the  paper  respectively  by  the  use  of  delicate 
springs.  A  battery  at  B  is,  under  normal  conditions, 
short-circuited  by  the  arm  a,  the  strip  of  tin-foil, 
the  needle,  and  the  resistance  r,  so  that  while  n  is 
in  contact  with  the  tin-foil,  no  current  passes  into 
the  line  As  soon,  however,  as  the  transmitting 
needle,  n,  comes  in  contact  with  the  insulating  por- 
tions of  the  ink  on  the  tin-foil,  the  short  circuit  is 
broken,  so  that  a  current  passes  from  the  transmit- 
ting battery  over  the  line  and  causes  a  record  to  be 
made  on  the  surface  of  the  chemically  prepared 
paper.  It  is  evident  that,  under  these  conditions, 
the  arms  at  a  and  ol  being  caused  to  vibrate  in 
synchronism,  while  at  the  same  time  the  tin-foil 
strip  and  the  paper  fillet  are  moved  under  the  vi- 
brating arm,  there  will  be  produced  on  the  surface 
of  the  chemically  prepared  paper  at  the  receiving 
station  a  facsimile  of  the  chart  or  picture  that 
has  been  traced  on  the  tin-foil  in  non-conducting 
ink. 

Where  a  single  stylus  or  pen  is  employed  in  sys- 
tems of  facsimile  telegraphy,  the  record  is  neces- 
sarily  slow.     For  the  purpose  of   increasing  the^S^a 
rapidity  of  transmitting  and  receiving,  Bonelli  in-SJJJSm5- 
troduced  a  multiple  comb,  in  which  there  were  a^^ 
number  of  pens  or  styluses  at  each  station.     Thecomb' 
two  stations  were  connected  by  as  many  separate 
conductors  or  conducting  wires  as  there  were  sepa- 
rate pens  or  styluses. 

Bonelli  styled  his  particular   form  of  facsimile 
telegraphy  a  typo-telegraph.     The  message  to  beBonclli.s 
transmitted  was  set  up  in  type  at  the  transmitting  £g£Sph 
station  M,  arranged  in  a  single  line,  with  the  punc-  £icg«pta. 
tuation  marks  and  spaces  introduced  just  as  in  ordi- 
nary printing,  or  as  represented  in  Fig.   164.     A 
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comb  provided  with  five  metallic  teeth  was  caused 
to  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  type  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  the  figure.  Each  of  the  teeth  was  con- 
nected with  a  separate  telegraph  line,  L  L,  which 
proceeded  to  the  receiving  station.  This  line  is  rep* 
resented  as  broken  in  the  figure  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  a  great  length  between  the  two 
stations,  but  it  is  formed  of  five  continuous  lines. 
At  the*  receiving  station  N,  the  line  wires  were  con- 
bSJSu'b*  nected  with  five  metallic  styluses,  as  represented, 
hmi^ment.  testing  on  a  strip  of  chemically  prepared  paper.  As. 
before,  the  line  of  type  and  the  chemical  paper  are 
maintained  in  a  uniform  rotation  under  the  pens  or 
styluses  by  clock-work  mechanism.     The  appara- 


Fig.  164. — Bonelli's  Facsimile  Telegraph  or  Typo-telegraph.  Note 
the  necessity,  in  this  form-  of  facsimile  telegraph,  of  using  more  than  a 
single  wire  between  the  two  stations. 

tus  employed  at  the  transmitting  and  the  receiving 
Stations  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  current  is  sent 
over  the  line  only  during  the  time  that  the  trans- 
mitting pens  or  styluses  are  in  contact  with  the  con* 
ducting  material  of  the  type,  so  that  the  transmitted 
message  is  received  in  printed  characters  on  the  fiHet 
of  chemically  prepared  paper  at  the  receiving  station. 

Many  different  facsimile  telegraphs,  employing  a 

number  of  separate  conducting  wires,  have  been 

tofiSSe  devised.     Although  such  systems  are  a  great  im- 

wlt?mSi.m  proveraent  on  the  single-pen  system,  yet  the  expense 

d£ct<S?s?"    °*  naming'  and  maintaining  a  number  of  separate 

telegraph  lines  or  circuits  has  prevented  their  ex- 
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tended  commercial  use.  But  entirely  aside  from  the 
expense,  there  is  a  more  serious  objection  arising 
from  the  interferences  in  the  strength  of  the  mo- 
mentary signals  sent  through  the  separate  wires,  by 
reason  of  the  induction  produced  by  the  neighboring 
wires  on  one  another. 

The  Delany  system  of  synchronous  multiplex 
telegraphy  readily  lends  itself  satisfactorily  in  over- 
coming both  of  these  difficulties.  It  is  easy  with  the 
Delany  system  to  establish  a  great  number  of  prac- 
tically separate  and  independent  line  conductors 
over  a  single  conducting  wire  connecting  the  twoJ^l^fof 
stations.  Moreover,  these  separate  wires  are  en-  SSJjrmphy. 
tirely  free  from  inductive  disturbances.  But,  in 
addition  to  both  of  these  facts,  it  will  readily  be 
appreciated  that  in  any  system  of  facsimile  teleg- 
raphy, unless  the  transmitting  and  the  receiving 
apparatus  are  maintained  in  synchronism,  the  oper- 
ation of  the  system  would  be  impracticable.  Now, 
since  Mr.  Delany  has  succeeded  in  maintaining 
synchronism  between  the  transmitting  and  the  re- 
ceiving apparatus  by  means  of  electric  impulses  au-  » 
tomatically  sent  over  the  line  in  one  direction  or  the 
other,  when  either  the  transmitting  or  the  receiving 
apparatus  falls  out  of  step,  such  a  system  especially 
lends  itself  to  facsimile  transmission. 

Mr.  Delany  has  applied  his  system  of  synchronous 
multiplex  telegraphy  to  the  system  of  facsimile  teleg- 
raphy represented  in  Fig.  165,  where  X  and  Y  areSSJS" 
the  two  stations,  in  this  case  the  apparatus  being  [J^^i 
arranged  for  transmitting  from  X  to  Y.  A  and  B 
represent  the  tables  of  contacts,  each  being  provided 
with  84  insulated  contacts,  divided  into  six  series 
of  fourteen  each.  The  twelfth  and  the  thirteenth 
contact  in  each  series  is  represented  as  being  discon- 
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nected  in  the  figure,  these  contacts  being  reserved 
for  the  synchronous  correction  of  the  apparatus. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  contacts  of  the  six  groups  are 


numbered  from  i  to  14  consecutively,  and  that  all  the 
number  1  contacts  are  connected  together  and  to  a 
line  marked  1,  at  station  Y,  and  all  the  correspond- 
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ing  numbered  contacts  at  station  X  are  connected 
together  and  to  the  line  wire  connecting  the  two 
stations.  Suppose,  moreover,  that  the  number  2 
contacts  at  each  station  are  similarly  connected  to 
one  another,  and  to  a  line  marked  2,  and  so  on 
through  the  series,  the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth 
contacts  being  reserved  for  synchronism,  as  already 
explained.  Each  of  the  lines,  1,  2,  3,  4 — 12,  so  pro- 
vided, is  connected  to  an  insulated  finger  or  stylus,  f, 
that  forms  a  part  of  the  comb  which  moves  over  the 
surface  of  the  transmitting  and  the  receiving  instru- 
ments at  C,  C. 

If,  now,  the  synchronously  moving  fingers  a  a 
move  over  the  contacts,  they  will  simultaneously  rest 
on  similar  contacts  at  either  end  of  the  line,  and  thus 
will  establish  practically  12  separate  and  independent 
lines  between  X  and  Y.     If  the  speed  of  rotation  of  mlm  of  " 
the  trailing  fingers  be  three  times  per  second,  the  cir-  !£Safndc- 
cuit  will  be  completed  over  each  of  the  12  lines  be-  fines. 
tween  the  two  stations  18  times  a  second.     At  this 
rate  a  high  speed  of  transmission  is  possible.     Of 
course,  the  separate  styluses  at  /  /  are  insulated  from 
one  another,  and  the  plates  C,  C,  on  which  the  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  styluses  respectively  rest,  are 
maintained  in  synchronous  rotation. 

The  main  battery,  MB,  at  X,  has  one  pole  con~ 
nected  to  ground  and  the  other  to  the  metallic  plate, 
C,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  the  transmitting  sta- 
tion. The  message,  picture,  or  map  to  be  transmitted, 
in  this  case  ordinary  writing,  is  traced  on  the  surface 
of  C,  with  some  non-conducting  ink  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  is  received  on  a  sheet  of  chemically  pre- 
pared paper  at  the  receiving  station.  In  this  case, 
the  message  will  be  recorded  as  uncolored  portions 
on  an  otherwise  nearly  continuous  blue  ground. 
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Modifica- 
tion of 
apparatus. 


Other 


Instead  of  producing  the  facsimile  transmission 
in  white  on  an  otherwise  colored  surface,  Mr.  De- 
lany  has  modified  the  apparatus  in  a  manner  similar 
to  some  other  apparatus  we  have  described,  whereby 
the  impression  is  positively  received,  that  is,  in  blue 
on  a  white  ground,  instead  of  in  white  on  a  blue 
ground. 

Besides  the  forms  of  facsimile  telegraphic  appara- 
tus described,  there  are  other  devices  whereby  writ- 
ten or  printed  characters  can  be  transmitted  over 

forms  of     telegraph  lines  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other. 

tefegraphy.  These  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the  head 
of  facsimile  telegraphy,  although  they  operate  on 
entirely  different  principles.  We  allude  to  the  writ- 
ing telegraph  and  the  printing  telegraph. 

In  the  writing  telegraph,  two  separate  line  wires 
are  required  between  the  transmitting  and  the  re- 
ceiving stations.  A  correspondent  who  desires  to 
send  a  message  takes  up  a  pen  in  the  telegraph 
office  and  writes  the  message  on  the  surface  of  an 
ordinary  sheet  of  paper,  thus  obtaining  a  record 
Tht  of  what  was  transmitted.     At  the  distant  end  of 

telegraph.  t"ie  ^ne'  ^is  message  is  received  by  means  of  a  pen 
that  traces  on  another  sheet  of  paper  whatever  was 
written  at  the  transmitting  end.  So  correctly  are 
the  movements  of  the  transmitting  pen,  at  one  end 
of  the  line,  repeated  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line 
that  the  handwriting  is  so  accurately  reproduced 
as  to  be  readily  recognized  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  handwriting  of  the  person  sending  the 
message.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  by  such  an  in- 
strument, for  a  person  to  telegraph  his  signature  to  a 
check  or  other  paper  requiring  a  personal  signature. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  electric  means  whereby 
this  is  accomplished.     Although  in  detail  of  con- 
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structfcm  the  apparatus  is  somewhat  complicated,  yet 
the  principles  of  its  operation  acre  readily  under- 
stood. Matters  are  so  arranged  that  the  motions 
of  the  pen  at  the  transmitting  station  cause  a  series 
of  resistances  to  be  either  introduced  into  or  removed 
from  the  two  telegraph  wires  during  its  movements 
while  writing.  The  movements  of  such  pen  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  are,  through  the  means  of  a  lever,  operation 
caused  to  introduce  into  or  remove  such  resistances  JrUSJnit- 
f rom  one  of  the  two  telegraph  lines  connecting  the  reiver  of 
two  stations,  while  its  movements  in  an  up  andS&gnSSf 
down  direction,  in  a  similar  manner,  introduce  into 
or  remove  resistances  from  the  other  line.  The 
movements  of  the  pen  in  intermediate  directions  are 
represented  by  resistances  introduced  into  or  re- 
moved from  both  lines.  The  impulses  thus  trans- 
mitted over  the  two  lines  cause  the  pen  at  the  re- 
ceiving station  to  move  in  an  entirely  similar  man- 
ner over  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  thus  to  write  on  it 
the  particular  characteristic  handwriting  of  the 
sender. 

The  transmitting  instrument  is  represented  in 
Fig.  1 66.  The  stylus  or  pen  there  represented  is 
connected,  by  means  of  a  metallic  rod  C,  with  a 
suitably  arranged  series  of  contact  springs,.  S,  S,  of 
sted,  placed  at  the  base  of  the  instrument  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  A  series  of  resistances,  R,  R, 
are  connected  with  the  lower  ends  of  these  contact 
springs.  B  B  are  two  contact  bars,  provided  with^JJjjJg? 
platinum  contacts  that  are  placed  directly  opposite  ^^ 
the  contact  springs.  The  rod  C,  that  is  connected 
with  the  stylus  at  its  upper  extremity,  rests  at  its 
lower  extremity  on  the  base  of  the  apparatus,  but  is 
provided  with  a  ipring  lever  at  the  lower  end  which 
permits  its  free  movement.  A  pressure  block  at 
S>  fastened  to  the  stylus  rod,  is  so  adjusted  that 
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when  in  its  normal  position  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
first  spring.  As  the  transmitting  pen  is  moved  in 
writing  the  despatch,  the  contact  bar  varies  both 
the  number  and  the  character  of  the  contacts,  thus 


introducing  into  or  removing  from  the  two  line 
wires  the  amount  of  resistances  necessary  to  send 
over  the  line  the  required  impulses. 

At  the  receiving  end  of  the  line,  apparatus  is  em- 
ployed similar  to  that  represented  in  Fig.  167.    Here 
i    two  electro-magnets  are  placed  at  right  angles  to 
"""  each  other.     The  recording  pen  or  stylus  is  sup- 
ported on  a  vertical  rod,  placed,  as  shown,  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  double  armature  of  the  electro- 
magnets. As  the  varying  currents  sent  into  the  line 
by  the  movements  of  the  transmitting  pen  pass 
through  the  magnetizing  coils  of  the  two  electro- 
magnets, the  double  armature  is  caused  to  move  in 
directions  that  correspond  with  the  movements  of 
the  transmitting  pen.  Consequently,  there  will  be 
written  on  the  sheet  of  paper  at  the  receiving  station 
whatever  has  been  written  at  the  transmitting  sta- 
tion.    This  system  is  capable  of  accurately  reproduc- 


Fio.  167. — Receiver  of  tbe  Writing  Telegraph.  Note  the  two  receiving 
electro- magnets,  tbe  movement!  of  whose  armatures  reproduce  the  move- 
men  ta  of  the  pen. 

ing  writing  over  lines  many  hundred  miles  in  length. 
The  movements  of  the  receiving  pen  are  continuous, 
so  that  the  i's  can  not  be  dotted  or  the  t's  crossed. 
Writing  telegraphs,  however,  have  been  produced  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  pen  so  as  to  complete 
the  writing  in  these  respects. 

In  the  printing  telegraph,  messages  are  sent  over 
a  telegraph  line  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  re-  Semju. 
ceived  on  a  paper  fillet  in  regular  printed  characters. 
In  some  cases,  such  instruments  are  arranged  so  as 
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to  print  the  message  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  a  typewritten  sheet.  Printing  tele- 
graphs in  the  form  of  stock  printers,  in  which  quota- 
tions of  the  sales  of  stocks  and  other  securities  are 
printed  on  a  fillet  of  paper,  are  in  very  general  use. 

The  general  principle  of  the  printing  telegraph  is 

exceedingly  simple.     Two  type  wheels,  W,  W,  Fig. 

^rattin    I ^'  °*  ^e  S3xnt  s*ze»  are  maintained  in  synchronous 

tele  apSg  ro*ation  by  any  suitable  means,  and  are  placed  at  the 

transmitting  and  receiving  ends  of  a  single  telegraph 

wire  connecting  the  two  stations.      Two  electro- 


Fio.    1 68.— General    Principle   of   the    Step-by-Step    Printing   Telegraph. 

(By  permtarion  of  William  Maver,  Jr.) 

magnets,  M,  M',  have  their  armatures  connected  to 
levers,  L,  L',  so  placed  that  the  free  terminals  of 
such  levers,  x,  x,  come  directly  opposite  the  lower 
part  of  the  wheel,  as  shown.  Suppose,  now,  the  two 
printing  wheels  being  synchronously  rotated,  and  the 
letter  a,  being  at  the  lowest  extremity  of  each  of  the 
two  wheels,  an  electric  impulse  be  sent  into  the  line 
by  the  depression  of  the  key,  K,  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  rotation  of  the  two  wheels  be  momentarily 
stopped.  The  passage  of  the  electric  impulse  through 
the  coils  of  the  electro-magnets  moves  the  armatures, 
and  causes  the  ends  of  the  levers,  x,  x,  to  press  the 
fillets  of  paper  against  the  type  wheel,  so  that,  these 
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wheels  being  kept  inked,  there  will  be  printed  on  each 
of  the  paper  fillets  the  letter  a.  If,  now,  synchronism 
be  maintained,  then  at  any  moment  the  same  letter 
will  always  be  on  those  portions  of  the  two  type 
wheels  that  lie  nearest  to  the  paper  fillets.  If,  there- 
fore, the  wheels  be  stopped  at  the  proper  time,  and 
the  paper  fillet  be  pressed  against  the  printing  wheels, 
it  is  evident  that  the  message  will  be  received  in 
printed  characters  on  the  fillet,  arrangements  being 
made  that  the  paper  fillet,  after  receiving  any  single 
letter,  may  be  automatically  advanced  into  a  position 
in  which  it  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  next  printed 
letter.  In  actual  practice,  of  course,  a  number  of 
printing  instruments  are  placed  on  the  same  line,  the 
same  printed  message  being  received  on  each. 

Though  simple  in  theory,  yet,  in  actual  practice, 
it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  maintain  the  exact 
synchronism  between  the  two  type  wheels  that  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  operation  of  the  printing 
telegraph.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how  unintelligible 
would  be  the  message  received  if  one  of  the  wheels  General 

°  operation 

was  only  a  single  letter  or  character  either  back  or  g'^81^ 
ahead  of  the  other.     In  order  to  avoid  this,  various  printing 

teiegrapn. 

plans  have  been  proposed.  The  one  most  frequently 
adopted  places  the  control  of  the  type  wheelsr  at  the 
various  stations  under  the  influence  or  control  of  a 
sending  transmitter.  The  plan  most  generally 
adopted  for  this  purpose  employs  the  step-by-step 
movement  obtained  by  the  alternate  to-and-f ro  move- 
ments of  the  armature  of  a  polarized  relay.  These 
movements  operate  an  escapement,  which  permits  an 
escape  wheel  to  rotate  a  single  tooth  or  step  for  each 
impulse.  If,  therefore,  the  type  wheel  be  provided 
with  36  separate  teeth  or  type  characters,  and  the 
transmitting  operator  desires  to  repeat  the  same  let- 
ter, it  will  be  necessary  that  he  send  into  the  line 
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wire  36  separate  impulses,  since  this  will  cause  the 
wheel  to  make  36  successive  steps,  and  thus  com- 
plete a  single  rotation ;  and  so  for  any  other  char- 
acter. In  some  forms  of  printing  instruments,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  stock  ticker,  the  necessary  number 
of  separate  impulses  required  to  bring  a  type  wheel 
step-by-step  from  the  particular  character  at  which 
it  stands  to  the  next  character  that  is  to  be  printed 
is  obtained  by  means  of  the  depression  of  a  number 
of  keys  corresponding  to  the  desired  letters. 


F10.  ]6g- — Callahan's  Sloe 
and  of  1 

In  some  forms  of  stock  tickers  there  are  two  sepa- 
rate type  wheels  placed  on  the  same  instrument  On 
one  of  these  wheels  are  placed  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  on  the  other  the  numerals.  The  stock 
cjijahan's  ticker  represented  in  Fig.  169  was  invented  by  Calb- 
tiefcer.  \axi  Here,  as  will  be  seen,  two  printing  wheels  or 
type  wheels  are  placed  side  by  side  above  a  paper 
fillet  The  two  separate  wheels  are  moved  by  suit- 
able step-by-step  devices,  the  necessary  impulses  be- 
ing sent  into  the  line  by  means  of  specially  arranged 
circuit  makers  and  breakers.     When  the  proper  let- 
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ter  or  numeral  is  reached  at  the  distant  end  of  the 
line  the  printing  wheel  is  stopped,  and  the  paper 
fillet  is  pressed  against  its  surface. 

Generally  speaking,  electric  time  telegraphy  em- 
braces all  methods  by  which  time  is  telegraphically 
transmitted  over  a  line.  It  includes  means  whereby  SJf tefeg- 
the  true  time  is  telegraphically  announced,  either  to  nphy' 
an  entire  neighborhood,  or  to  a  limited  number  of 
people,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  a  single  and 
especially  accurate  timepiece,  whose  pendulum  opens 
and  closes  an  electric  contact  placed  in  a  conducting 
line,  is  made  to  control  the  time  of  a  number  of  sep- 
arate watches  or  clocks  by  means  of  electro-magnets 
placed  in  the  same  circuit. 

The  correct  time  may  be  telegraphically  announced 
to  an  entire  neighborhood  by  the  dropping  of  a  time 
ball.  Such  balls  are  dropped  at  the  exact  moment 
of  noon  at  .many  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  Electric 
States.  By  observing  these  balls,  navigators  are ttme 
able  to  ascertain  whatever  error  may  exist  in  their 
chronometers.  A  form  of  such  a  time  ball  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1 70.  The  ball  is  placed  at  the  top  of 
some  tall  building,  and  is  dropped  at  the  exact  in- 
stant of  noon  by  means  of  an  electric  current  that  is 
automatically  sent  into  a  circuit  by  the  use  of  an  espe- 
cially exact  timepiece.  In  order  to  check  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  timepiece,  it  is  carefully  compared 
with  the  standard  clock  at  the  National  Observatory 
at  Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  true  time  is  tele- 
graphically announced  to  various  railway  companies,  JJSSSte 
watchmakers,  and  jewellers  by  means  of  certain  pre-  SSJJJiet, 
arranged  signals,  controlled  by  a  standard  clock.  JESSSt* 
These  signals  consist  either  of  the  strokes  of  a  Morse 
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sounding  instrument,  or  tbe  taps  of  an  electro-mag- 
netic bell.  In  the  system  employed  in  New  York 
City  and  its  neighborhood,  a  standard  clock  trans- 
mits signals  into  a  telegraph  line  at  the  rate  of  one 
for  every  two  seconds,  omitting  one  each  minute  at 


the  58th  second ;  while  again,  at  20  seconds  before  the 
commencement  of  every  five-minute  period,  the  sig- 
nals again  cease. 

In  another  system  of  time  telegraphy,  a  number 

of  separate  clocks  are  corrected  or  brought  into  time 

'"r"£!g  with  an  especially  accurate  standard  clock,  by  means 

k^*1       of  correcting  electric  impulses  sent  orer  a  line  wire. 

These  impulses  are  caused  to  synchronize  the  other 
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docks  by  means  of  some  electromechanical  device, 
which  moves  the  minute  hand  either  backward  or 
forward  as  is  rendered  necessary,  these  movements 
being  determined  by  the  character  of  the  impulse 

Another  form  of  time  telegraphy  consists  in  the 
use  of  a  standard  master  clock  for  sending  into  a  line 


Fio.    171.— Con  Irol  ling  or  Hatter  dock. 

wire  a  number  of  separate  electric  impulses  by  the 
to-and-fro  movements  of  its  pendulum.  Various «" 
methods  are  employed  for  establishing  these  contacts. 
In  the  arrangement  represented  in  Fig.  171,  as  the 
pendulum  of  the  standard  or  master  clock  moves  to- 
and-fro,  it  makes  and  breaks  contact,  at  S  and  $', 
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with  a  split  battery,  n,  p,  and  in  this  way  sends  posi- 
tive and  negative  impulses  into  the  line.  Another 
system,  and  one  less  apt  to  affect  the  time  of  the 
standard  clock,  is  by  the  employment  of  a  surface  of 
mercury  for  such  contacts. 


Fie.    I ja.— Secondary   Clock.     Note   the   mechanism   of  the   *tep-br4ttP 


There  is  employed,  in  connection  with  the  master 
clock,  a  number  of  secondary  clocks.  These  are  of 
B  quite  simple  construction,  being,  in  fact,  only  clock 
'  dials,  containing  step-by-step  movements,  by  means 
of  which  the  minute  and  second  hands  are  moved 
over  the  dial.  Such  a  secondary  clock  movement  is 
represented  in  Fig.  172. 


zmotcxtoy  avb  railroad  tklbbmaphy 


CHAPTER  XXII 

INDUCTION    AND   RAILROAD  TELEGRAPHY 

"111  speak  m  a  monstrous  tittle  voice." 

— A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Act  I,  Scene  I 

IT  was  known,  long  before  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  speaking  telephone,  that,  when  the 
rapidly  interrupted  currents  employed  in  sys- 
tems of  Morse  telegraphy  were  transmitted  through 
any  of  the  overhead  conducting  lines  or  wires  on  the  SjlJJlJf 
pole  lines,  there  were  set  up  by  induction  similar  cur-  SSJJJJj!* 
rents  in  all  the  neighboring  wires.  In  this  manner  JS^^ 
the  inductive  disturbance  known  as  telegraphic  cross- Unts- 
talk  originated.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  the  speaking  telephone,  with  its 
marvellously  sensitive  receiver,  that  it  was  known 
how  great  was  the  distance  at  which  such  inductive 
disturbances  could  produce  intelligible  signals  when 
so  delicate  a  receiver  was  employed  for  their  recep- 
tion. If  a  Bell  telephone  receiver  be  introduced  into 
the  circuit  of  any  of  the  many  wires  on  a  pole  line, 
through  which  no  direct  currents  are  passing,  the 
effects  of  the  disturbances  produced  by  neighboring 
active  wires  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  marked. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  disturbing  wire 
be  situated  on  the  same  pole  line,  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  such  inductive  disturbances  can  be  trans- 
mitted between  wires  several  miles  apart.  Experi- 
ments of  this  character  were  undertaken  by  William 
H.  Preece,  now  Sir  William  PL  Preece,  of  England, 
on  the  town  moor  at  Newcastle,  when  he  found  that 
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the  greatest  distance  at  which  he  could  conveniently 
separate  the  two  wires,  viz.,  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was 
by  no  means  at  the  limit  of  their  inductive  influ- 
ence. Later  the  same  gentleman  successfully  trans- 
mitted messages  inductively  between  Bristol  and 
Gloucester,  a  distance  of  some  4j4  miles.  In  all 
experiments  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  that  the  in- 
ducing wire  be  placed,  approximately,  parallel  to  the 
wire  on  which  it  is  desired  to  produce  an  inductive 
influence. 

In  the  early  experiments  on  the  distance  through 
which  an  inductive  influencfe  could  be  produced  by 
one  wire  on  another,  it  was  believed  that  evidence 
had  been  obtained  of  a  much  more  extended  area  of 
disturbance  than  that  just  mentioned.  For  example, 
some  in  some  experiments  that  were  conducted  during  the 
ofd?Ju2t  summer  of  1886,  it  was  thought  that  signalling  had 
been  successfully  carried  on  by  the  inductive  method 
across  a  distance  of  some  40  miles  lying  between  the 
main  telegraphic  lines  that  extend  along  the  eastern 
and  the  western  coasts  of  the  northern  part  of  Eng- 
land. *  It  was  afterward  shown,  however,  that  this 
was  not  due  to  actual  induction  occurring  through 
this  distance  of  intervening  air,  but  had  taken  place 
through  the  medium  of  the  intricate  network  of  tele- 
graphs that  extended  in  various  directions  across  this 
part  of  the  country.  In  some  instances,  effects  as- 
cribed solely  to  induction  have  been  shown  to  be,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  dependent  also  on  conduc- 
tion through  the  ground.  It  is  now,  however,  gen- 
erally recognized  that  induction  through  the  air  can 
take  place  through  distances  of  several  miles,  and 
that  this  distance  could  probably  be  considerably  ex- 
tended under  special  circumstances. 

The  possibility  of  thus  transmitting  telegraphic 
messages  across  an  intervening  air  space  by  means 


inductive 
action. 
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of  inductive  effects,  has  been  practically  applied  in 
the  case  of  a  system  of  inductive  telegraphy  between 
two  moving  railroad  trains,  or  between  a  moving 
tram  and  a  station  along  the  road  at  some  distance 
from  such  train.  There  are  several  different  ways  inductive 
in  which  this  can  be  done.  The  one  in  most  com-  oo^SfwSy 
man  use  is  that  represented  in  Fig.  173.  Here  com- 
munication is  readily  established  between  a  station 
connected  with  the  telegraph  wire,  W,  W,  and  a  car 
that  is  either  moving  rapidly  over  a  track  alongside 
the  telegraph  wire  or  is  standing  still  on  said  track. 
The  metallic  roof,  R,  R,  of  the  railroad  car,  insulated 
from  the  body  of  the  car  by  means  of  the  wooden 
jk w. 


trains. 


]Q 
Fig.  173. — Inductive  Telegraphy  on  Moving  Railway  Trains. 

frame,  is  connected,  as  shown,  with  the  key  K,  the 
back-stop  of  which  is  connected  through  the  receiv- 
ing telephone,  T,  to  a  ground  at  G,  established  by 
means  of  the  contact  of  the  car  wheels  with  the 
tracks.  The  front  stop  of*  the  key  is  connected  with 
the  secondary,  s,  of  an  induction  coil,  whose  primary, 
p ,  is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  battery,  e. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  line  wire,  W,  W,  is  con- 
nected with  the  secondary  of  an  induction  coil  placed 
at  one  of  the  stations  to  which  this  line  extends,  so 
that  a  rapidly  intermittent  current  is  sent  into  it. 
These  variations  will,  by  induction,  charge  the  circuit 
with  which  the  roof  is  connected  with  feeble  electric 
currents,  so  that  any  one  listening  in  the  telephone, 
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T,  will  be  able  to  clearly  distinguish  such  currents 
as  a  buzzing  sound,  of  a  pitch  dependent  on  the  rate 
at  which  the  interruptions  are  produced.  If,  now, 
at  the  sending  station,  instead  of  permitting  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  makes  and  breaks  to  enter  the  line 
from  the  induction  coil,  they  are  interrupted  by 
means  of  a  Morse  key,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  send 
characters  corresponding  to  the  dots  and  dashes  of 
the  Morse  alphabet  into  the  line,  the  operator  listen- 
?/5Sdairtfve  m%  at  the  telephone  in  the  car  will  receive  the  mes- 
onmjJwSy  sage  transmitted  in  the  form  of  buzzing  dots  and 
trains.  dashes  of  the  Morse  alphabet.  In  the  same  manner, 
if  the  apparatus  in  the  car  be  provided  with  an  auto- 
matic make-and-break  introduced  into  its  primary 
circuit,  then  the  charges  produced  on  the  metallic 
roof,  R,  R,  of  the  car,  connected  with  its  secondary 
circuit,  will  induce  charges  in  the  line,  W,  W,  distin- 
guishable to  a  person  listening  at  the  telephone  in 
any  of  the  stations  along  the  line  as  a  continuous 
buzzing.  Moreover,  on  the  working  of  the  key,  K, 
in  the  car  so  as  to  send  Morse  characters  into  the 
circuit  of  the  induction  coil,  the  charges  so  produced 
on  the  roof  will  produce  inductive  disturbances  that 
will  enable  them  to  be  heard  as  buzzing  dots  and 
dashes  at  any  of  the  stations  along  the  line.  In  this 
manner,  actual  telegraphic  communication  has  been 
established  between  a  moving  train  and  stations 
along  the  line  for  a  distance  as  far  as  50  miles.  The 
why         reasons  that  such  a  system  of  inductive  telegraphy 

inductive      «  ,    ,  1111 

telegraphy  has  not  been  more  generally  employed  on  moving 
generally  trains,  are  the  matter  of  the  expense  of  the  ad- 
empioyed.  ^itional  operators,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  nec- 
essary messages  can  be  sent  to  such  trains  more 
conveniently  by  handing  the  message  to  the  con- 
ductor when  the  car  passes  the  next  telegraph  sta- 
tion. It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  circum- 
stances may  readily  arise  in  which  it  might  be  very 
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important  to  stop  a  train  after  it  has  passed  a  station 
and  before  it  reaches  the  next  succeeding  station,  and 
that  such  stoppage  of  a  train  may  result  in  the  saving 
of  expense  far  greater  than  that  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  damages  resulting  from  a  serious  accident. 

All  important  railroads  are  now  provided  with 
some  system  for  securing  safety  from  collision  by 
dividing  the  road  into  a  number  of  blocks  or  sections 
of  a  given  length,  and  so  maintaining  telegraphic 
communication  between  such  blocks  as  will  prevent, 
under  certain  circumstances,  more  than  a  single  train 
or  engine  to  be  on  the  same  block  at  the  same  time.  Block 
There  are  two  distinct  block  systems;  viz.,  the  per- nuraui? 
missive  and  the  absolute.  In  the  permissive  block 
system,  more  than  a  single  train  is  permitted  on*a 
block  under  certain  circumstances,  each  train  being 
then  notified  that  it  is  not  the  only  train  on  that 
block.  In  the  absolute  block  system,  only  a  single 
train  or  engine  is  permitted  to  be  on  the  same  block 
at  the  same  time. 

In  order  to  notify  the  conductor  of  a  train  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  blocks,  some  system  of  sema- 
phoric  signals  is  employed.  The  semaphores  are 
operated  either  mechanically,  by  means  of  metallic 
wires  or  ropes  moved  by  levers  by  an  operator  in  Sj»* 
a  block  tower,  after  he  has  obtained  knowledge  of  si*nals- 
the  moving  trains  either  by  seeing  them  or  by  tele- 
graphic communication,  or  the  semaphores  may  be 
operated  automatically  by  the  train  through  the  ac- 
tion of  compressed  air  and  electric  currents. 

A  common  form  of  semaphoric  signal  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  174.  Here  the  semaphore  arm,  A,  B, 
consists  of  a  light,  movable  wooden  arm,  capable  of 
being  set  in  either  two  or  three  positions,  according 
to  whether  the  absolute  or  the  permissive  block  sys- 
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tern  is  employed.     When  the  semaphore  arm  is  in  a 
horizontal  position,  or  that  in  which  it  makes  an 
angle  of  900  with  the  upright  pole  to  which  it  is 
jlhoric       attached,  it  occupies  what  is  known  as  a  "danger" 
■?«£?"  position,  and  when  it  is  displayed  the  trains  may  not 
and"'™*,    enter  the  block  it  governs.     When  the  semaphore 
tlon'         arm  is  dropped  down  from  the  horizontal  position 
through  an  angle  of  750,  it  indicates  a  "safety"  po- 
sition, indicating  that  the  line  is  clear,  and  the  train 


■f 


may  safely  enter  the  block  it  governs.  In  the  per- 
missive system,  there  is  a  third  position ;  viz.,  a  posi- 
tion intermediate  between  the  danger  and  the  safety 
positions.  In  this  position  the  semaphore  indicates 
"caution,"  and  permits  the  train  cautiously  to  enter 
the  block,  and  look  out  for  further  signals. 

Block  systems  may  be  either  non-automatic  or 
automatic.     In  the  former  case,  the  signals  are  oper- 
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ated  by  an  observer  placed  in  a  signal  tower  at  the 
end  of  each  block.     In  the  latter  case,  they  are  oper- 
ated by  the  trains  as  they  pass  from  one  block  to 
another.     In  all  cases,  however,  some  system  of  tele- 
graphic communication  must  be  established  along  the 
line,  by  means  of  which  either  the  operator  in  charge 
of  the  signal  towers  may  receive  the  instructions  ?0?t3£y 
necessary  to  operate  the  semaphoric  signals,  or  the  RJS  along 
trains  themselves  may  be  able  to  successively  make ra,lroads- 
and  break  a  series  of  electric  contacts  placed  along- 
side the  road.     Generally,  even  in  automatic  block 
signals,  some  method  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion is  necessary  along  the  railroad. 

In  the  case  of  the  block  system  employed  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  between  Philadelphia  and 
Jersey  City,  three  separate  telegraphic  wires  are  re- 
quired for  the  following  purposes;  viz.,  wires,  called 
train  wires,  employed  for  sending  train  orders  only 
(these  wires  connect  the  block  towers  with  the  gen- 
eral despatched  office  at  Jersey  City)  ;  a  block  wire, 
connecting  each  block  tower  with  the  next  tower  on 
each  side  of  it ;  and  a  line  or  message  wire,  employed 
for  local  business  only. 

In  the  automatic  electric  block  system,  as  already 
indicated,  the  passage  of  the  train  into  a  block  sets 
the  danger  signal.  This  signal  is  continued  until  the 
train  leaves  that  block  and  enters  the  next  block, 
when  the  danger  signal  is  automatically  lowered,  and  ciear?catlc 
either  the  safety  or  the  caution  signal  displayed,  ac-  J^em. 
cording  to  whether  the  absolute  or  the  permissive 
block  system  is  employed.  In  one  form  of  auto- 
matic block  system,  the  downward  movement  of  the 
semaphore  arm  is  obtained  by  means  of  compressed 
air  acting  against  a  counter-weight,  the  air  pressure 
king  governed  by  means  of  electro-magnets. 
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Another  form  of  railroad  safety  appliance  that 
depends  for  its  operation  on  the  movements  of  the 
armature  of  an  electro-magnet,  is  the  automatic  sig- 
nal for  grade  crossings.  In  this  device,  a  gong  or 
bell  is  automatically  rung  at  the  railroad  crossing  as 
soon  as  an  approaching  train  crosses  a  certain  part 
of  the  track,  and  continues  sounding  until  after  such 
train  has  passed  the  crossing.  As  soon  as  the  train 
reaches  a  certain  part  of  the  track,  a  circuit  is  auto* 
Automatic  matically  completed  through  the  coils  of  one  electro- 
ra^road0'  ma&n€t>  that,  by  the  attraction  of  its  armature,  corn- 
grade  cross- pie^g  the  circuit  of  another  electromagnet,  that 
rings  the  gong  or  bell.  The  circuits  are  so  arranged 
that  the  armature  of  the  first  electro-magnet  remains 
attracted  until  the  train  has  passed  over  the  grade 
crossing.  Consequently,  the  bell  continues  to  ring 
or  sound  until  this  time.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
train  has  passed  the  crossing,  the  armature  of  the 
first  electro-magnet  is  released  as  its  circuit  is  opened 
automatically  by  the  train,  and,  consequently,  the  bell 
ceases  sounding. 

In  some  railroads,  the  ordinary  bell-cord  signals 
have  been  replaced  by  electrically  operated  signals, 
depending  for  their  action  on  electro-magnetism. 
SgnSttiii  Such  systems  have  been  devised  both  on  the  open 
lunsc^e0cral  and  closed-circuited  plan.  There  are,  however,  many 
difficulties  in  maintaining  the  contacts,  and  in  avoid- 
ing the  sounding  of  false  signals  by  accidental  con- 
tacts, so  that  the  old  system  of  the  bell-cord  signals 
is  still  in  very  general  use. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

WIRELESS  OR  SPACE  TELEGRAPHY 

"Canst  thou  send  lightnings,  that  they  may  go  and  say  unto 
thee,  'Here  we  are'?"— Job.  xxxviii,  35 

WIRELESS  or  space  telegraphy,  as  the 
words  indicate,  is  a  system  of  telegraphy 
in  which  communication  is  established 
between  two  stations  without  the  use  of  connect- 
ing wires  or  conductors.  Instead  of  having  the  two 
stations  between  which  it  is  desired  to  establish  ni?uprc  of 
telegraphic  communication,  joined  by  conducting  ^rir8^£ 
wires,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  transmitting  telc*raphy# 
apparatus  at  one  station  and  receiving  apparatus 
at  the  other  station.  At  the  transmitting  station 
electro-magnetic  waves  are  produced  by  means  of 
disruptive  electric  discharges.  These  waves,  mov- 
ing outward  in  all  directions  through  the  lumi- 
niferous  ether,  come  in  some  part  of  their  path  in 
the  neighborhood  of  receiving  apparatus,  in  which 
they  produce  certain  effects  by  means  of  which  the 
message  is  recorded.  Such  telegraphy  is  called 
wireless  telegraphy,  because  communication  can  be 
established  between  two  stations  without  the  use 
of  connecting  wires.  It  is  also  called  space  teleg- 
raphy, because  the  impulses,  transmitted  from  one 
station,  pass  through  the  space  existing  between 
the  two  stations. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  art,  it  was  feared  that 
the  curvature  of  the  earth  would  prevent  a  system 
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of   long-distance  wireless   telegraphy   from   being 
practically  carried  out,  since  it  was  believed  that 
the  waves  were  propagated  outward  in  all  direc- 
Sj£££ic    tions,  and  that  the  earth  would  shade  that  por- 
wongrad  ti°n  of  space  lying  between  it  and  a  distant  sta- 
jg^jtioog    tion,  say  one-quarter  or  half-way  around  the  earth's 
ij££!fh      circumference.      From    some   recent   observations, 
however,  it  appears  probable  that  the  electro-mag- 
nectic  waves  are  not  propagated  outward  in  all  di- 
rections, but  are  confined  to  the  space  between  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  the  upper  limit  of  the  at- 
mosphere, at  a  distance  of  some  50  to  100  miles 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  ocean.    If  this  is  true, 
then  the  curvature  of  the  earth  will  play  no  part  in 
the  phenomena. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  wirdess 
or  space  telegraphy,  it  will  be  advisable  to  examine 
into  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  what  are  generally 
known  as  sympathetic  vibrations.  The  following 
simple  experiment  will  serve  to  show  very  well  the 
general  nature  of  such  vibrations*  Partly  raising 
the  larger  lid  of  a  piano,  place  one  foot  on  the 
symp*.  loud  pedal,  so  as  to  permit  all  the  strings  of  the 
ribmtions.  piano  freely  to  vibrate.  Placing  the  head  partly 
below  the  raised  lid,  sing,  in  a  loud  tone,  any  note 
into  the  piano.  Immediately  there  will  be  heard, 
as  it  were,  an  echo  or  repetition  of  the  note  that  was 
sung.  The  sound  waves  produced  by  the  note  sung 
into  the  piano  have  set  into  sympathetic  vibration 
such  strings  only  in  the  piano  as  are  capable  of 
reproducing  the  note  sung.  Now  sing  another  note 
into  the  piano,  and  immediately  the  strings  will  vi- 
brate so  as  to  give  back  this  particular  note  only. 
In  the  same  manner,  any  notes  that  are  uttered  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  piano  will  be  emitted  fay 
the  strings. 
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Another  and  even  simpler  experiment  illustrates 
the  same  principle.  Rub  the  edge  of  an  empty 
glass  goblet  gently  with  a  moistened  finger  until  it 
emits  a  clear  musical  note.  Placing  the  glass  in  an 
upright  position  on  a  wooden  table  or  other  elastic 
support,  sound  exactly  the  same  note  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  glass.  The  glass  will 
immediately  emit  the  same  note.  The  sound  waves 
have  set  up  in  the  glass  a  sympathetic  vibration  of 
exactly  the  same  frequency  as  their  own.  If  this 
same  note  be  sounded  by  a  cornet  in  the  neighbor-  §52*" 
hood  of  the  glass,  it  will  respond  in  a  much  louder  S^SST 
manner.  In  these  cases,  the  notes  emitted  by  the*051"' 
piano  and  the  glass  are  produced  by  what  are  called 
sympathetic  vibrations.  Let  us  now  inquire  more 
particularly  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sound 
waves  are  able  to  set  into  vibration  either  the  strings 
of  the  piano,  or  the  walls  or  the  glass  goblet,  as  well 
as  why  it  is  necessary,  in  the  latter  case,  to  sound  a 
particular  note  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tumbler, 
while,  in  the  case  of  the  piano,  within  certain  limits 
a  response  will  be  given  when  any  note  is  sounded. 

As  is  well  known,  the  notes  produced  by  a  piano 
are  due  to  the  to-and-fro  vibrations  of  its  strings. 
As  the  struck  string  vibrates,  it  molds  the  surround- 
ing air  into  waves,  in  which  the  air  is  alternately 
condensed  and  rarefied.    These  sound  waves  speed  cause  of 
in  all  directions  from  the  sounding  string  with  ainth^piS 
velocity  of  about  1,090  feet  per  second,  in  air  at  32  °  musical*1* 
F.    The  pitch  or  tone  of  a  musical  note  depends  on tonC8, 
the  number  of  times  that  the  body  producing  the 
sound  vibrates.    In  other  words,  it  depends  on  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  of  the  sound  waves. 
Shrill  tones  are  produced  by  a  greater  number  of  vi- 
brations per  second  than  grave  tones.     When  the 
sound  waves  reach  the  ear  of  an  observer,  they  set 
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certain  parts  of  the  ear  into  vibration,  the  pitch  of 
the  note  heard  depending  on  the  number  of  such 
vibrations. 

Now  each  string  of  a  piano  has  practically  only 
a  single  definite  rate  at  which  it  can  readily  be  set 
into  vibration.  Consequently,  each  string  produces 
a  note  of  a  particular  pitch.  When  a  strong  note  is 
sung  into  the  open  piano,  the  sound  waves  strike  all 
the  strings,  and  give  to  each  a  slight  push  or  for- 
ward movement.  The  amount  of  this  movement, 
however,  is  far  too  small  to  enable  the  string  to 
continue  its  to-and-fro  motions  and  produce  any 
appreciable  sound.  In  the  case,  however,  of  some 
particular  string  whose  time  of  vibration — that  is, 
impuuJS*1  the  time  it  would  require  to  make  a  complete  to-and- 
JSdathcir°  fr°  motion — is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  time 
effects.  0f  vi5ration  of  the  sound  uttered  into  the  piano, 
it  follows  that  just  as  the  string  has  completed  its 
downward  and  upward  motions,  and  is  again  ready 
to  move  downward,  it  will  receive  a  second  im- 
pulse from  the  sound  waves  in  the  same  direction, 
thus  adding  to  the  amount  of  motion  it  has  already 
acquired.  Moreover,  if  these  successive  impulses 
are  each  received  at  exactly  the  time  when  the  string 
has  completed  its  upward  movement  and  is  ready 
again  to  move  downward,  the  total  motion  set  up 
in  the  string  will  soon  be  sufficiently  great  to  cause 
it  to  emit  an  audible  musical  sound.  It  will  not  be 
so,  however,  with  any  of  the  other  strings,  unless, 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  strings  whose  rates  of  vi- 
bration are  in  equal  multiples  of  the  rates  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  sound  waves;  for,  although  all  such 
strings  will  receive  equally  powerful  impulses,  yet 
such  impulses  will  not  be  timed,  but  will  frequently 
act  to  move  the  string  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  it  has  already  been  moved,  and  would, 
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therefore,  tend  to  take  from  rather  than  add  to  the 
amount  of  its  motion. 

As  we  shall  soon  see,  the  receiving  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  certain  types  of  wireless  or  space  teleg- 
raphy depends  for  its  operation  on  sympathetic  vi- 
brations set  up  by  the  electro-magnetic  waves  that 
are  caused  to  travel  through  the  ether  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  transmitting  instrument.  The  gen- 
eral principle  of  sympathetic  action  is  the  same, 
whether  the  vibratory  movements  in  the  ether  take 
place  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  vibra- 
tions per  second,  or  whether  they  take  place  in  theSJSrethe 
air  at  the  rate  of  a  few  hundreds  of  vibrations  per  {^rcfSL01 
second.  Sympathetic  vibrations  will  only  be  set  up  in  SSSE?'" 
such  receiving  instruments  as  are  tuned  to  certain 
definite  rates  of  vibration.  Consequently,  although 
there  may  be  speeding  through  the  ether  surrounding 
the  earth  waves  produced  by  thousands  of  wireless 
telegraphic  transmitters,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  such 
waves  may  pass  by  any  receiver  which  is  not  tuned 
so  as  exactly  to  agree  or  be  in  sympathy  with  a  par- 
ticular transmitter,  just  as  if  such  waves  were  not 
present.  It  is  this  possibility  of  tuning  the  receiv- 
ing instruments  employed  in  wireless  or  space  teleg- 
raphy, so  that  they  will  respond  only  to  the  waves 
produced  by  some  particular  transmitter,  that  en- 
sures the  privacy  of  the  messages  sent  bv  wireless 
telegraphy. 

Since  it  is  the  universal  ether  that  conveys  the 
electro-magnetic  waves  in  wireless  or  space  teleg- 
raphy, it  is  not,  in  a  general  sense,  true  that  each  huge  ether 
pair  of  correspondents  is  furnished  with  a  distinct fofaSwh*- 
and  separate  line,  pre-empted  in  the  ether.      On  spond0encc. 
the  contrary,  all  other  correspondents  who  are  ■send- 
ing or  receiving  messages  by  this  kind  of  telegraphy 
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are  connected  together  in  multiple  to  a  single  huge 
common  conductor,  i.e  with  the  ether  itself.  Into 
this  universal  medium  there  is  being  sent  from  every 
transmitting  instrument  that  is  employed  in  wire- 
less telegraphy,  the  peculiar  waves  or  vibrations 
which  have  been  selected  for  the  use  of  each  set  of 
apparatus.  All  of  these  vibrations  impart  their  pe- 
culiar character  to  the  surrounding  ether,  so  that 
there  is  thus  set  up  in  the  ether  a  series  of  exceed- 
ingly complex  waves,  that  practically  affect  the  en- 
tire mass  of  the  ether  over  very  extensive  regions. 
When  such  a  complex  wave  comes  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  wireless  telegraphic  receiver,  this  re- 
ceiver is  not  affected  unless  there  is  present  in  the 
complex  wave  the  peculiar  rate  of  vibration  to  which 
this  especial  receiver  is  tuned.  All  other  waves  pass 
by  it  as  if  it  had  no  existence. 

Of  course,  if,  by  some  mischance,  more  than  a 
single  set  of  correspondents  happen  to  have  selected 
the  same  rate  of  vibration  for  their  transmitting  in- 
onSter-lty  strument,  then  both  sets  of  correspondents  will  re- 
w£c£ls  ceive  indifferently  the  messages  that  are  only  in- 
tended for  one  of  them.  Consequently,  although 
it  is  unquestionably  a  great  convenience  to  be  aMe 
to  readily  convey  intelligence  between  any  two  points 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  without  being  obliged 
to  connect  such  points  by  conducting  wires,  yet  such 
convenience  is  subject  to  the  disadvantage  that  the 
ether  between  such  points  is  at  the  same  time  open 
for  the  use  of  all  others  who  desire  to  employ  it. 
Unless  the  transmitting  and  receiving  instruments 
are  carefully  tuned  by  each  selecting  some  peculiar 
rate  of  vibration,  so  that  no  other  instruments  are 
likely  to  adopt  the  same  rate  of  vibration,  then  the 
messages  conveyed  by  wireless  telegraphy  are  open 
to  the  great  objection  of  being  possibly  read  by 


messages. 
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others  than  those  for  whom  they  have  been  de- 
signed. It  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  inquire 
at  some  length  as  to  the  general  character  of  the 
vibrations  or  waves  that  are  likely  to  be  present  in 
the  ether  at  any  place. 

A  very  little  thought  will  show  that  such  vibra- 
tions are  of  an  extremely  varying  character.  The 
universal  ether  is  practically  never  at  rest,  but  is  con- 
tinually throbbing  with  vibrations  that  differ  mark-  Great 
edly  in  length;  for,  as  is  well  known,  this  ether  is™^** 
the  medium  through  which  heat,  light,  and  all  other  vibrations. 
electro-magnetic  disturbances  are  propagated.  More- 
over, it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  electro- 
magnetic waves  which  are  sent  off  in  all  directions 
through  space  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  in- 
duction coil,  or  other  disruptive  discharge,  differ 
from  the  waves  that  transmit  light  and  heat  only  in 
their  wave  length.  The  following  varieties  of  elec- 
tro-magnetic waves  are,  therefore,  probably  always 
present  in  the  universal  ether;  viz.,  the  electro- 
magnetic *  waves  from  the  sun,  produced  by  an 
unusual  disturbance  in  its  magnetic  equilibrium. 
These  may  be  of  exceedingly  great  wave  lengths, 
possibly,  in  some  cases,  amounting  to  more  than 
one  million  of  miles  for  each  wave,  or  waves 
whose  numbers  of  vibration  would  possibly  be  about 
one  in  every  6^4  seconds;  the  electro-magnetic 
waves  produced  by  the  lightning  flash  are  much 
shorter,  being  estimated  at  something  like  11,000 
miles  in  length,  or  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  17  per  second.  Coming  to  the  electro-magnetic 
waves  produced  by  man,  according  to  A.  V.  Abbott,  varying 
induction  coils  can  be  made  producing  waves  i8£J£ths 
miles  in  length,  or  some  10,000  vibrations  per  sec-  n^nSfc 
ond.  The  waves  produced  by  a  pint  Leyden  jar  are 
54  feet  long,  or  18,000,000  vibrations  per  second.    A 
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large  oscillator  may  produce  electro-magnetic  waves 
one  foot  in  length,  or  1,000,000,000  vibrations  per 
second ;  a  five^inch  oscillator  may  produce  waves  7 
inches  long,  or  1,720,000,000  vibrations  per  second, 
while  the  shortest  electrical  wave  is  estimated  at 
2l/2  inches  in  length,  or  4,800,000,000  vibrations  per 
second. 

The  electro-magnetic  waves  that  transmit  the  ef- 
fect whi<jh  is  generally  recognized  as  heat  are  much 
shorter,  varying  from  20  trillions  of  vibrations  per 
second  for  the  lowest  heat  sensation,  to  300  trillions 
Sa£neuc    °f  vibrations  per  second  for  the  highest  heat  sensa- 
hcat  waves.  tjon^  wj1jje  those  required  to  produce  light  are  still 

shorter,  varying  from  434  trillions  of  vibrations  per 
second  for  red  light,  to  740  trillions  per  second  for 
violet  light,  while  the  radiations  beyond  the  violet 
are  produced  by  vibrations  reaching  the  enormous 
number  of  870  to  1,500  trillions  of  vibrations  per 
second. 

The  existence,  therefore,  is  possible  in  the  uni- 
versal ether  of  waves  varying  from  1  %  millions  of 
miles  in  length  to  the  T^rH.inro  °f  an  inch  in  length, 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  an  exceedingly  great  limit 
wide        There  is,  consequently,  an  extremely  wide  range  in 
££gc  of     which  possible  electro-magnetic  waves  can  be  set  up. 
5££netfc     Although  only  those  within  certain  comparatively 
5tVcetb«?.    limited  ranges  of  vibrations  can  be  employed  in  wire- 
less telegraphy,  yet  such  range  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
extremely  great.    It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  great 
number  of  different  receiving  instruments  to  be  em- 
ployed, all  of  which  shall  have  a  distinctive  and  pe- 
culiar electro-magnetic  tone.     In  other  words,  it  is 
possible  for  a  great  number  of  receiving  instruments 
to  be  employed  that  shall  be  entirely  independent  of 
one  another.    Let  us  now  look  more  closely  into  the 
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methods  actually  employed  in  wireless  or  space  teleg- 
raphy, at  the  same  time  briefly  tracing  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  important  branch  of  the  electric  art. 

Strictly  speaking,  wireless  or  space  telegraphy  was 
first  actually  carried  into  practice  in  the  case  of  the 
inductive  telegraphy  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
the  last  chapter.    Here  electric  currents  that  rapidly  inducts 
alternate  or  change  their  direction  are  caused  to  aspect© 
flow  through  one  conductor  or  wire,  and  produce  by  or1BPaj*h 
electro-magnetic   induction   waves   in   neighboring 
conductors  or  wires.      Moreover,  such  a  system  of 
inductive  telegraphy  has  been  actually  employed,  al- 
though in  only  a  limited  manner,  on  some  of  the 


Fig.  175. — Hertzian  Oscillator  for  Producing  Electro-magnetic  Waves. 
Note  the  connection  of  the  secondary  terminals  with  the  brass  rods 
and  their  regulable  spark  gap. 

railroad  lines  in  the  United  States ;  and  if  it  has  not 
been  more  extensively  introduced  on  such  lines,  it 
has  not  been  by  reason  of  any  inherent  difficulties, 
but  apparently  only  on  the  score  of  imaginary  econ- 
omy. But,  leaving  such  systems  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy out  of  the  question,  and  using  these  words  only  £?£}£■ 
in  the  now  commonly  accepted  sense,  the  first  actual  g^Sem?** 
establishment  of  wireless  telegraphic  communication 
was  that  of  Prof.  A.  Popoflf,  of  the  Cronstadt  Tor- 
pedo School,  who  presented,  in  April,  1895,  to  the 
Russian  Physical  Society,  the  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy  represented  in  Figs.  175  and  176. 

The  transmitting  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  175 
consists  of  a  Hertzian  oscillator,  by  means  of  which 
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Hertz 
oscillator. 


electro-magnetic  waves  are  produced.  The  oscilla- 
tor consists  of  an  induction  coil,  A,  the  secondary 
terminals  of  which  are  connected  to  a  pair  of  brass 
rods,  terminated  at  their  approached  ends  in  two 
highly  polished  knobs,  B,  adjustable  as  regards  the 
distance  between  them  at  B.  The  brass  rods  bear 
two  large  metallic  spheres,  C,  C,  that  slide  on  the 
rods  so  as  to  permit  the  distance  from  the  two  balls 
at  B  to  be  readily  varied.  When  a  disruptive  dis- 
charge takes  place  between  the  balls  at  B,  electro- 
magnetic waves  are  propagated  in  all  directions 


Vertical 
Wire 


Fig.  176.— Popoff  Receiving  Apparatus  for  Wireless  Telegraphy. 


through  space.  If  such  disturbances  are  sent  into 
space  at  rates  corresponding  to  the  dots  and  dashes 
of  the  Morse  telegraphic  alphabet,  and  the  trans- 
mitting instrument  is  tuned  in  accordance  with  a  re- 
ceiver, waves  will  affect  such  receiving  instrument  in 
a  manner  we  will  now  briefly  describe. 

The  receiving  instrument  of  Popoff  consists  of  a 
vertical  wire  or  exploring  rod,  Fig.  176,  that  is  conr 
nected  to  the  earth  through  an  instrument  called  a 
coherer,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  connected  with  the  cir- 
cuit of  a  voltaic  battery  and  an  ordinary  telegraphic 
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relay.  This  relay  was  caused  to  close  the  circuit  of 
another  and  larger  battery,  not  shown  in  the  figure, 
in  whose  circuit  was  placed  an  electro-magnetic  bell, 
and  a  telegraphic  recorder.  The  coherer  consists  of 
a  glass  tube  partly  filled  with  metallic  filings.  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  the  electric  resistance  of 
these  filings  is  so  great  that  the  battery  current  is 
not  completed  through  them.  When,  however,  an 
electro-magnetic  wave  of  a  definite  rate  falls  on  the 
coherer,  an  effect  is  produced  on  the  filings  which 
causes  them  to  cling  more  closely  together,  or  to  co-  SSSJTi 
here,  so  that  their  electric  resistance  falls  from  anJJjpwSEJl! 
almost  infinitely  high  value  to  a  value  of  perhaps 
only  500  or  1 ,000  ohms.  Consequently,  the  current 
from  the  battery  flows  through  the  coherer,  and  the 
relay,  being  actuated,  closes  the  circuit  of  the  larger 
battery,  actuates  the  recorder,  and  leaves  a  perma- 
nent record  of  the  impulse  so  received.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  electro-magnetic  bell  gives  the  co- 
herer tube  a  short,  quick  blow  or  tap,  and  thus  causes 
the  filings  to  decohere,  or  to  fall  apart,  thus  breaking 
the  circuit  of  the  coherer,  and,  consequently,  of  both 
batteries. 

Concerning  the  above  apparatus,  Popoff  said,  in 
December,  1895  :  "I  entertain  the  hope  thkt  when  my 
apparatus  is  perfected  it  will  be  applicable  to  the 
transmission  of  signals  to  a  distance  by  means  of 
rapid  electric  vibrations." 

The  essential  parts  of  a  system  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
the  following;  viz.,  first,  the  transmitter  by  means  JS?©*! 
of  which  electro-magnetic  waves  are  propagated  in  JJUSS8 
practically  all  directions ;  second,  of  the  coherer.  Let 
us  now  go,'  at  some  little  detail,  into  the  history  of 
these  two  parts  of  the  system  Qf  wireless  telegraphy. 
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The  discovery  that  electromagnetic  waves  are 
produced  by  disruptive  discharges  dates  back  as  far 
as  1838,  when  Prof.  Joseph  Henry  was  carrying  oa 
JetS/ches.  his  researches  in  mutual  and  self-induction.    At  this 
early  day,  Henry  pointed  out  his  belief  that  such  dis- 
charges were  oscillatory  in  character.      In  1886, 
Hertz  began  his  magnificent  series  of  researches  on 
electric  waves,  when  he  made  the  important  discov- 
ery that,  in  order  to  produce  electro-magnetic  dis- 
turbances in  insulated  spirals  or  coils  of  wire,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  use  the  discharges  of  powerful  bat- 
teries, but  that  such  discharges  could  be  replaced  by 
the  discharges  of  Leyden  jars,  provided  the  Leyden- 
jar  discharge  was  made  to  take  place  through  a  small 
air  space.     Several  years  before  the  time  of  Hertz's 
experiment,  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge,  of  England,  was 
SXuof     conducting  the  series  of  experiments  to  which  wc 
oifvS80'    have  already  called  attention  concerning  the  manner 
Lodge*       in  which  lightning-rods  act.    In  these  investigations, 
Lodge  nearly  anticipated  Hertz  concerning  the  act- 
ual existence  of  electro-magnetic  waves.     In  some 
of  his  experiments,  Lodge  placed  two  small  Leyden 
jars  about  two  yards  apart,  and  succeeded  in  charg- 
ing one  of  the  jars  by  the  discharge  of  the  other, 
although  there  was  no  connection  between  them 
whereby  charges  might  have  been  produced  condue- 
tively.    In  order  to  obtain  these  results,  Lodge  found 
that  it  was  necessary  to  tune  the  two  jars.     This  he 
did  as  follows:     Selecting  two  jars  that  were  as 
nearly  alike  in  size,  general  character,  etc.,  as  possi- 
Lodge'sex-  ble,  he  connected  the  jar  at  B  with  an  ordinary  elec- 
Suhmtunlcd  tro-static  induction  machine,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
Leyden  jan  1  ^  ^^  provided  a  circuit  about  one  yard  in  diame- 
ter, connecting  the  inner  and  outer  coatings  of  the 
jar,  and  provided  with  a  short  air  gap  at  C,  where 
there  were  two  highly  polished  metallic  balls.    A 
second  jar,  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  two  yards 
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from  the  first,  was  provided  with  a  metallic  slider, 
D,  which  was  capable  of  adjustment  until  the  two 
jars  were  tuned,  the  fact  of  this  tuning  being  deter- 
mined by  moving  the  slider  until  the  discharge  be- 
tween the  balls  at  C  caused  a  discharge  to  take  place 
in  A,  at  E',  by  means  of  a  thin  strip  of  tin-foil  that 
had  been  placed  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  jar,  so  as 
to  bring  the  inner  coating  a  short  distance  from  the 
outer  coating.  Lodge  called  this  process  of  causing 
one  jar  to  have  its  dimensions  so  varied  as  to  make 
it  readily  influenced  by  the  other  jar,  syntonizing, 
or  tuning  the  jars. 


Flo.   177. — Lodge'i  Syntonic  or  Tuned  Leyden  Jar». 

In  a  piano,  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
a  string  produces  depends  on  the  force  with  which 
the  string  is  stretched,  as  well  as  on  its  size,  that  is, 
its  length  and  thickness,  and  on  its  density.     In  the 
case  of  a  Leyden  jar,  the  number  of  vibrations  that^^jfj^ 
the  discharge  will  set  up  in  the  space  around  it  ck-fjffij^k 
pends  on  the  capacity  of  the  circuit  connected  with  ™35S«! 
the  jar,  or  on  the  value  of  the  electric  charge  the  jar 
is  capable  of  holding.    This  capacity  corresponds  to 
the  flexibility  of  the  wire,  so  that,  within  certain 
limits,  the  number  of  vibrations  the  discharge  pro- 
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duces  may  be  varied  by  varying  the  capacity  of  the 
jar.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  inertia  of  the  piano 
wire  corresponds  to  the  self-induction  of  the  electric 
circuit  connected  with  die  Leyden  jar.  Any  cause 
which  increases  either  the  capacity  or  the  self-tn- 
duction  will  decrease  the  rate  of  vibration  or  oscilla- 
tion, so  that,  if  the  size  of  the  Leyden  jar  be  in- 
creased, or  the  length  of  the  circuit  connected  with 
it  be  increased,  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
will  be  decreased ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  length  of 
the  waves  will  be  increased. 


Oscilla- 
tions of 
Leyden 
jar  mo- 
mentary. 


In  the  case  of  a  piano  wire,  the  vibrations  will 
continue  for  a  comparatively  long  time,  provided 
the  wire  be  free  to  move,  but  will  rapidly  die  away 
if  the  wire  be  damped  by  the  pedal,  or  by  surround- 
ing the  wire  with  some  viscid  substance  like  oil. 
Now  the  oscillations  of  a  Leyden  jar  do  not  continue 
for  a  very  long  time,  but  rapidly  die  out-  They 
may,  however,  be  damped  still  further  by  introduc- 
ing a  resistance  into  the  circuit  of  the  discharge. 

Hertz's  oscillator  was  in  reality  a  Leyden  jar.  It 
differed,  however,  from  the  Leyden  jar  of  Lodge, 
in  that  it  was  of  such  a  design  as  permitted  a  far 
more  ready  transfer  of  electro-magnetic  energy  to 
the  surrounding  ether.  In  the  case  of  the  Hertz 
oscillator,  by  varying  the  positions  of  the  spheres 
C,  C,  on  the  brass  rods,  the  oscillator  could  be  tuned 
Lod«'8r  to  into  sympathy  with  the  receiving  device  Hertz  em- 
jaw.  en  ployed,  and  called  by  him  a  resonator.  This  resona- 
tor consisted  of  a  rectangular  or  circular  wire,  D, 
Fig.  175,  that  terminated  in  two  highly  polished 
balls,  placed  close  together.  It  can  be  shown  that, 
when  the  two  coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar  are  placed 
near  together,  as  in  the  Lodge  syntonized  jars,  the 
waves  given  off  by  the  disruptive  discharge  will  have 
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a  much  larger  proportion  of  magnetic  energy  than 
electro-static  energy,  and  that,  when  the  coatings  are 
separated  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other,  as~ 
in  the  Hertz  oscillator,  the  two  varieties  of  energy 
are  more  nearly  equal,  this  being  the  condition  in 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  radiation  will  take 
place. 

Coming  now  to  the  most  important  part  of  the 
receiving  apparatus,  viz.,  the  coherer,  we  find  that^  eoo 
this  part  of  the  invention  was  one  in  which  quite  a  J,h0en7f°^; 
number  of  different  investigators  had  a  part.     Pro-  coherer, 
fessor  Lodge  has  published  in  the  London  "Elec- 
trician," for  November  12,  1897,  an  excellent  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  discoveries  that  finally  led  up 
to  the  coherer.    We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  many 
of  the  facts  cited  in  this  article. 

According  to  Lodge,  the  first  observation  of  the 
fact  that  a  disruptive  discharge  is  able  to  produce  the 
coherence  of  finely  divided  matter  was  made  by  Gui- 
tard,  in  1850.  Guitard's  observation  was  the  fact  tog™*^ 
which  we  have  already  alluded  in  Volume  I.,  that, 
when  a  discharge  from  a  fine  metallic  point,  i.e.  a 
convective  discharge,  is  passed  through  dusty  or 
smoky  air,  a  rapid  clearing  of  the  air  results,  the  dust 
particles  being  deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  contain- 
ing vessel.  This  clearing  arises  from  the  tendency 
of  the  dust  particles,  under  the  influence  of  the  elec- 
tric discharge,  to  cohere  into  strings  or  flakes. 

In  1866,  S.  A.  Varley  described  a  form  of  light- 
ning arrester,  whose  operation  depends  on  the  de-  Varleyi 
crease  in  the  electric  resistance  of  a  heap  of  dust x866* 
particles  by  the  passage  of  a  discharge  through  them. 

We  have  already  alluded,  in  Volume  I.,  to  the  ob- 
servation of  Lord  Rayleigh,  in  1879,  of  the  marked  ^^^ 
change  produced  in  the  appearance  of  a  jet  of  water 
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Lodge  and 
Clark  on 
dust  phe- 
nomena. 


by  the  approach  of  an  electrified  rod.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  drops,  instead  of  being  scattered, 
collect  together  in  larger  drops.  This  was  a  case  in 
which  finely  divided  particles  are  caused  to  cohere 
under  the  influence  of  electric  discharges. 

While  engaged  in  experiments  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  freedom  from  dust  of  air  in  the  neighborhood  of 
heated  bodies,  Professor  Lodge,  in  connection  with 
J.  W.  Clark,  rediscovered  the  electric  dust  phenom- 
ena of  Guitard,  and  showed  that  such  freedom  was 
due  to  a  molecular  bombardment  referred  to  by  us 
in  the  previous  volume  in  connection  with  the 
Crookes  radiometer. 


Minchin, 
1891. 


In  1889,  while  experimenting  in  connection  with 
a  modified  form  of  saw-toothed  lightning  arrester 
employed  for  protecting  telegraphic  instruments,  in 
which  the  approached  teeth  were  replaced  by  two 
metallic  balls,  Lodge  observed  that  when  these  balls 
were  placed  near  each  other,  the  simple  discharge  of 
a  spark  between  them  was  sufficient  to  bridge  the 
gap,  even  if  it  was  only  a  spark  produced  by  a  small 
Leyden  jar.  He  noticed,  moreover,  that  when  this 
gap  was  once  thus  bridged,  a  permanent  contact  was 
produced,  as  was  proved  by  placing  an  electric  bell 
and  a  small  voltaic  battery  in  the  circuit  of  the  con- 
tact. As  soon  as  the  spark  passed,  contact  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  bell  continued  to  ring  until  the  table 
on  which  it  was  placed  was  given  a  slight  jar  or  tap, 
so  as  to  mechanically  break  the  contact. 

In  1 89 1,  Minchin,  while  experimenting  with  a  va- 
riety of  photo-electric  cell  already  referred  to,  and 
called  an  impulsion  cell,  observed  that  one  of  these 
cells  was  automatically  connected  to  the  circuit  of 
an  electrometer,  whenever  sparks  passed  across  a 
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spark  gap  of  a  Hertz  oscillator  working  in  an  ad- 
joining room.  Here,  again,  was  the  principle  of 
the  coherer,  and  Minchin  actually  succeeded  in  sig- 
nalling through  a  distance  of  a  few  yards  in  this 
manner.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note 
that  the  decrease  in  the  electric  resistance  of  selenium 
by  light,  i.e.  electro-magnetic  waves,  may  possibly  be 
a  phenomenon  allied  to  the  decrease  in  the  resistance 
of  the  coherer  on  the  falling  on  it  of  the  larger  elec- 
tro-magnetic waves  employed  in  wireless  telegraphy. 

Passing  over  some  experiments  made  by  Boltz- 
mann  with  a  charged  gold-leaf  electroscope,  whose 
leaves  were  placed  so  as  to  be  just  on  the  point  of 
discharging  across  a  small  air  gap,  and  which  was 
found  to  be  very  sensitive  to  Hertz  waves,  as  well  ^>bm. s 
as  some  modifications  of  this  experiment,  by  Lodge, 
who  employed  a  carbon  air  gap,  we  come  to  the 
very  important  researches  of  Branley,  who  produced 
the  particular  form  of  coherer  that  is  employed  to- 
day in  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy.     As  soon  as 
Lodge  became  acquainted  with  Branley's  form  of 
coherer,  he  produced,  in  connection  with  Fitzgerald, 
a  coherer  consisting  of  an  ordinary  sewing  needle, 
resting  on  a  strip  of  aluminium  foil.    It  was  during  and  Ru- 
tins series  of  experiments  that  Lodge  made  the  miSophon- 
great  improvement  in  coherers  by  enclosing  the£>he?er. 
same  in  a  vacuum  tube,  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  hy- 
drogen, in  order  to  ensure  the  continued  working  of 
the  coherer  by  preventing  any  oxidation  that  might 
otherwise  occur. 

Having  now  briefly  examined  into  the  history  of 
the  art,  we  come  to  the  form  of  wireless  telegraphic  Marconi's 
apparatus  devised  by  Marconi,   shortly  after  the  tTiegAphic 
announcement  by  Popoff  of  his  system  of  wireless  *ppa^atu,, 
telegraphy.     Marconi  made  an  application  for  pro- 
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visional  protection  for  a  system  of  wireless  trans- 
mission in  June,  1896,  and  filed  the  completed  speci- 
fication for  the  same  on  March  2,  1897. 

Marconi's  early  apparatus  are  represented  in  Figs. 

178  and  179,  the  first  of  which  figures  shows  the 
Enjr™£ra  arrangement  of  the  transmitting  apparatus,  and  the 
Siufojf*1""  other  figure  that  of  the  receiving  apparatus.  A 
•pp*™""-  marked  resemblance  will  be  observed  between  the 

apparatus  of  Popoff  and  Marconi,  though,  doubtless, 


-x^ 


*.*- 


the  latter  individual  was  ignorant  of  what  Popoff 
had  already  accomplished.  In  Marconi's  transmit- 
ting apparatus,  the  induction  coil,  c,  Fig.  178,  has  its 
secondary  terminal  connected  by  means  of  wires,  <?• 
<?,  to  two  small  spheres,  d,  d,  between  which  the 
sparks  were  passed.  One  of  these  spheres  was  con- 
nected with  the  vertical  conductor,  W,  extending  up- 
ward for  some  distance  into  the  air,  while  the  other 
sphere  was  connected  to  the  ground  by  another  wire 
as  shown.  A  Morse  key,  b,  was  included  in  the  cir- 
cuit of  a  voltaic  battery,  a,  and  the  primary  of  the 
induction  coil,  c. 
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In  one  form  of  Marconi's  receiving  instruments, 
the  coherer  tube  is  shown  at  ;',  j3,  Fig,  179.  This 
coherer  consists  of  two  pole  pieces  of  silver,  ;"*,  f, 
placed  at  about  the  distance  of  A  of  an  inch  apart, 
the  gap  between  them  being  then  partly  filled  by  a  SSSl'" 
mixture  of  filings  of  pure  nickel,  to  which  4  per  cent  ™ef™|"e 
of  silver  filings  had  been  added.  A  slight  trace  of ar 
mercury  was  mixed  with  the  filings,  since  this  has 
been  found  to  greatly  increase  the  sensitivenessof  the 
instrument.  After  the  filings  are  introduced,  a  mod- 
erately high  vacuum  is  produced  in  the  tube,  which 


is  then  hermetically  sealed.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Popoff  receiver,  the  coherer  is  placed  in  the  circuit 
of  a  single  voltaic  cell,  g,  and  a  very  sensitive  tele- 
graphic relay,  n.  The  contact  points  of  this  relay 
are  included  in  the  circuit  of  a  second  and  larger 
battery,  r,  in  whose  circuit  is  placed  the  telegraphic 
recording  apparatus,  h,  and  a  trembling  electro-mag- 
netic bell,  pp,  as  in  the  Popoff  apparatus.  The  oper- 
ation of  the  receiving  apparatus  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Popoff  system.  When,  by  the  action  of  electro- 
magnetic waves  the  resistance  of  the  coherer  is  de- 
creased, the  closing  of  the  circuit  of  the  cell,  g,  actu- 
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ates  the  relay.  This  closes  the  circuit  of  the  larger 
battery,  r,  when  two  things  happen;  viz.,  a  record 
of  the  impulse  received  is  made  on  the  recording 
apparatus,  and  at  the  same  time  the  coherer  is  gen- 
tly tapped  by  the  electro-magnetic  bell,  so  as  to  be 
caused  to  decohere,  and  thus  be  ready  for  the  next 
electro-magnetic  signal  that  might  affect  it. 

Although  the  Marconi  apparatus  was,  in  many 
respects,  quite  similar  to  that  of  Popoff,  yet  Marconi 
is  to  be  credited  with  a  large  part  of  the  advance  that 

£rMw£ni  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

iScgnSS?  Marconi  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  tall  vertical  wire  at  both  the  transmitting  and 
the  receiving  station,  whereas  Popoff  had  employed 
it  only  at  the  receiving  station.  Moreover,  Marconi 
introduced  other  improvements  into  the  new  art. 


It  will  be  noticed  in  Fig.  179,  of  the  Marconi 
receiving  apparatus,  that  choking  coils,  k,  W,  are 
placed  in  the  circuit  between  the  coherer  and  the  re- 
lay, for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  electro-magnetic 
waves  to  pass  through  the  filings  of  the  coherer,  and 
not  to  expend  a  part  of  their  energy  in  passing 
through  the  other  or  alternative  circuit.  Choking 
coils  are  also  interposed  between  the  recording  in- 
strument and  the  receiver  terminals. 


system. 


Use  of 

choking 

coils 


Use  of  a 

parabolic 

reflector. 


In  order  to  prevent  electro-magnetic  waves  from 
passing  in  all  directions  through  space  around  a 
transmitter,  Marconi  employs  the  transmitter  de- 
vised by  Righi,  represented  in  Fig.  180.  Here  two 
large  spheres,  e,  e,  are  placed  between  the  smaller 
spheres,  d,  d,  in  the  focal  line  of  a  parabolic  cylin- 
drical reflector.  When  such  a  reflector  is  employed 
as  a  receiver  in  order  to  determine  the  direction  from 
which  the  signals  are  being  received,  the  coherer  is 
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placed  in  its  focus,  and  the  vertical  wires,  connected 
respectively  to  the  ground  and  projecting;  upward 
into  the  air  from  the  back  of  the  transmitter,  are  dis- 
connected, and  replaced  by  two  copper  strips,  at- 
tached to  the  terminals  of  the  coherer.  By  altering 
the  length  of  these  copper  strips,  the  receiver  is  tuned 
to  the  particular  rate  of  electro-magnetic  vibration 
of  the  transmitter.  This  form  of  reflector  has  not 
been  practically  employed  but  for  comparatively 
short  distances  of  a  mile  or  two  miles. 


Fig.   180. — Marconi  Longdiiunce  Transmitter  with  Paribolic  Reflector. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  order  to  obtain 
syntony  between  the  transmitting  and  the  receiving 
instruments,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ception of  messages.  No  little  difficulty  has  been**j5,M 
experienced,  for  example,  in  the  English  Channel  |g?^5" 
and  in  other  similar  localities,  where  considerable  Eg***,! 
signalling  by  wireless  telegraphic  systems  is  being 
carried  on,  in  order  to  prevent  the  messages  from 
being  intercepted.  A  case  is  on  record,  during  some 
naval  manoeuvres  in  the  British  Navy,  where  an 
English  Admiral  succeeded  in  intercepting  the  wire- 
less messages  sent  by  his  rival.  Various  forms  of 
apparatus  have  been  devised  for  readily  varying 
the  rate  of  vibration  both  of  the  transmitting  and  the 
receiving  instruments,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  strict 
syntony.  A  form  of  syntonic  transmitter  is  repre- 
sented on  the  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  181,  in  which 
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the  vertical  wires  or  antennae,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  are  replaced  by  a  pair  of  concentric  conduc- 
tors, A,  A',  the  central  conductor  being  connected 
to  the  ground.  A  Morse  key,  b,  and  battery,  a,  is 
placed  in  the  primary  circuit  of  a  transformer,  whose 
secondary  circuit,  c,  is  connected,  as  shown,  across 
the  terminals  of  the  spark  gap,  and  in  series  with  an 
inductive  resistance,  g*.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  outside  and  inside  conductors,  A,  A',  are  con- 
nected with  the  terminals  of  this  circuit  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the 
transmitting  apparatus  can  be  varied,  so  that  it  can 
be  made  to  have  a  definite  rate  of  vibration,  such  as 
shall  possibly  be  possessed  by  no  other  transmitting 
instrument. 


i  Syntonic  TrBUtmitling  Ud  Recti 


Various  forms  of  syntonized  receivers  are  also 
employed.  The  form  represented  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  Fig.  181  is  so  arranged  as  readily  to  vary 
the  inductance  of  the  vertical  wire,  A,  by  the  use 
of  the  sliding  wire  represented.  Here  the  coherer 
is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  secondary,  /*,  of  the 
transformer,  and  in  parallel  with  an  adjustable  con- 
denser, h.  The  free  ends  of  the  secondary  circuit 
are  connected  with  the  terminals,  f,  so  arranged  that 
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any  desired  inductance  and  capacity  can  be  readily 
introduced. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  in  some  of  his 
early  experiments,  Marconi  nearly  failed  from 
a  lack  of  proper  tuning  between  the  transmitting 
and  the  receiving  instruments.  During  some  ex- 
periments tried  in  May,  1897,  across  a  part  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  the  instruments  failed  utterly 
to  respond  for  several  days,  and  it  looked  as  if  Almost 
the  system  was  worthless.  At  last,  when  the  ex- Sit-6' 
perimenter  was  nearly  ready  to  abandon  his  investi- 
gations, the  receiving  apparatus  was  taken  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  on  which  it  had  previously  been 
placed,  to  the  bottom,  and  connected  by  an  addi- 
tional length  of  wire  of  20  yards,  thus  making  in  all 
50  yards  of  vertical  wire.  The  results  were  magical. 
Instantly  the  receiving  instrument  began  to  record, 
and  signals  came  in  a  clear  and  intelligent  manner. 
The  addition  of  a  few  yards  apparently  tuned  both 
instruments.  Professor  Slaby,  of  Charlottensburg, 
who  assisted  in  these  experiments,  thus  remarks 
concerning  this  incident : 

"It  will  be  for  me,"  he  says,  "an  ineffaceable  rec- 
ollection. Five  of  us  stood  round  the  apparatus  in 
a  wooden  shed  as  a  shelter  from  the  gale,  with  eyes 
and  ears  directed  toward  the  instruments  with  an 
attention  which  was  almost  painful,  and  waited  for  chariot- 
the  hoisting  of  a  flag,  which  was  the  signal  that  all 
was  ready.  Instantaneously  we  heard  the  first  tic 
tac,  tic  tac,  and  saw  the  Morse  instrument  print  the 
signals  which  came  to  us  silently  and  invisibly  from 
the  island  rock,  whose  contour  was  scarcely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye — came  to  us  dancing  on  that  un- 
known and  mysterious  agent,  the  ether  I" 

The  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  these  experiments  are  represented  in  Fig. 
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182.    They  are  practically  the  same  as  those  already 

Mwconi'*    represented.     The  signals  are  sent  into  the  line  by 

SJJ2S"    means  of  the  key,  K.     These  currents  induced  cur- 

feoraMnt.  rents  in  the  secondary  wire,  B,  of  the  Ruhmkorff 

coil,  so  that  spark  discharges  were  sent  between  the 

balls  1,  2,  and  3,  and  at  x,  out  into  the  surrounding 

space.     These  waves,  reaching  y,  were  carried  by  the 


A 

AAAAAAAA 


Fig.  1 8 j. — Transmitting  and  ReoeiTing  Instruments  of  Marconi. 

conducting  wire  to  the  coherer,  N,  thus  permitting 
the  local  battery,  P,  to  close  the  relay,  R,  which  in- 
troduces the  battery,  Q,  connected  with  the  record- 
ing instrument. 


Much  has  been  done  in  order  to  prevent  wireless 
messages  from  being  intercepted,  but  even  if  this 
could  not  be  accomplished,  the  system  of  wireless 
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telegraphy  would  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  world.     So  much,  however,  has  already  been  JjJSJSf 
done,  that  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  for^^P^ 
believing  that  improvements  will  not  be  made  in  the  SSj&£. 
art,  that  wireless  messages,  when  so  desired,  can  be ccpted- 
transmitted  with  absolute  secrecy. 

Marconi  had  so  far  improved  his  system  that,  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1899,  he  had  established  wireless 
telegraphic  communication  between  England  and 
France,  between  a  transmitting  station  at  South 
Foreland,  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
a  station  near  Boulogne.  He  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose a  ten-inch  induction  coil,  by  means  of  which  wireie* 
he  caused  sparks  to  pass  through  a  spark  gap  of  aw^a* 
about  }i  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  pole  supporting  chaSei. 
the  elevated  antennae,  or  air  wires,  was  150  feet  high. 
The  messages  were  transmitted  at  the  rate  of  about 
15  words  a  minute.  Naturally,  these  experiments 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  were  very  fa- 
vorably received  both  by  the  scientific  and  the  com- 
mercial world.  J.  A.  Fleming,  the  well-known  elec- 
trician of  the  University  College,  London,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  London  "Times/'  on  April 
3,  1899,  from  which  we  take  the  following  interest- 
ing abstract : 

"During  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  permitted 
to  make  a  close  examination  of  the  apparatus  and 
methods  being  employed  by  Signor  Marconi  in  his 
remarkable  telegraphic  experiments  between  South  Fiemin^on 
Foreland  and  Boulogne,  and  at  the  South  Foreland  results0  * 
lighthouse  have  been  allowed  by  the  inventor  to 
make  experiments  and  transmit  messages  from  the 
station  there  established  both  to  France  and  to  the 
lightship  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  which  is  equipped 
for  sending  and  receiving  ether  wave  signals. 
Throughout  the  period  of  my  visit,  messages,  sig- 
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nals,  congratulations,  and  jokes  were  freely  ex- 
changed between  the  operators  sitting  on  either  side 
of  the  Channel,  and  automatically  printed  down  in 
telegraphic  code  signals  on  the  ordinary  paper  slip 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  eighteen  words  a  minute. 
Not  once  was  there  the  slightest  difficulty  or  delay  in 
obtaining  an  instant  reply  to  a  signal  sent.  No  fa- 
fcSSJ'of  miliarity  with  the  subject  removes  the  feeling  of 
surpr&e.  vagUe  WOnder  with  which  one  sees  a  telegraphic 
instrument,  merely  connected  with  a  length  of  150 
feet  of  copper  wire,  run  up  the  side  of  a  flagstaff, 
begin  to  draw  its  message  out  of  space  and  print 
down  in  dot  and  dash  on  the  paper  tape  the  intelli- 
gence ferried  across  thirty  miles  of  water  by  the 
mysterious  ether.  .  .  . 

"I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  a  little  more  generous  appreciation  by  his  scien- 
tific contemporaries  of  the  fact  that  Signor  Marconi 
has  by  minute  attention  to  detail,  and  by  the  impor- 
tant addition  of  the  long  vertical  air  wire,  translated 
simplicity  one  method  of  space  telegraphy  out  of  the  region  of 
tiieffrlpMc  uncertain  delicate  laboratory  experiments  and  placed 
apparatus.  ^  on  ^c  same  f00tjng  as  regards  certainty  of  action 

and  ease  of  manipulation,  so  far  as  the  present  re- 
sults show,  as  any  of  the  other  methods  of  electric 
communication  employing  a  continuous  wire  be- 
tween the  two  places.  This  is  no  small  achievement 
The  apparatus,  moreover,  is  ridiculously  simple  and 
not  costly.  With  the  exception  of  the  flagstaff  and 
150  feet  of  vertical  wire  at  each  end,  he  can  place  on 
a  small  kitchen  table  the  appliances,  costing  not  more 
than  £100  in  all,  for  communicating  across  thirty 
or  even  a  hundred  miles  of  channel.  .  .  . 

"In  the  presence  of  the  enormous  practical  impor- 
tance of  this  feat  alone,  and  of  the  certainty  with 
which  communication  can  now  be  established  be- 
tween ship  and  shore  without  costly  cable  or  wire, 
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the  scientific  criticisms  which  have  been  launched 
by  other  inventors  against  Signor  Marconi's  meth- 
ods have  failed  altogether  in  their  appreciation  of 
the  practical  significance  of  the  results  he  has  brought 
about 

"The  public,  however,  are  not  in  the  least  interested 
in  learning  the  exact  meed  of  merit  to  be  apportioned 
to  various  investigators  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  re- 
sult. They  do,  however,  want  to  know  whether  the 
new  method  of  communication  across  the  Channel, 
established  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  will  take  the  place  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent of  submarine  cables  which  have  cost  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  to  lay  and  equip.  They  do  also  de- 
sire to  learn  what  reasons,  if  any,  will  prevent  every 
lighthouse  and  lightship  round  our  coasts  from  being 
forthwith  furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatus  «^iaiiy 
for  placing  it  in  instantaneous  and  secure  connection  uwp?b?ic. 
with  the  mainland.  They  also  hope  to  hear  that  the 
methods  can  be  applied  to  enable  ships  to  be  able  in 
addition  to  communicate  instantly,  in  case  of  need, 
with  shore  stations.  To  understand  how  far  these 
things  can  be  done,  and  to  appreciate  the  necessary 
or  present  limitations  of  the  method,  it  is  requisite 
to  explain  that  each  vertical  wire  or  rod  connected 
to  a  Marconi  receiving  or  sending  apparatus  has  a 
certain  'sphere  of  influence.'  Signor  Marconi  has 
proved  by  experiment  up  to  certain  limits  that  the 
distance  to  which  effective  signalling  extends  varies 
as  the  square  of  the  height  of  the  rod.  A  wire  20 
feet  high  carries  the  effective  signal  one  mile,  40  feet 
high  four  miles,  80  feet  high  sixteen  miles,  and  so 
oil  Up  to  the  present  time  he  has  not  yet  discov- 
ered any  method  of  shielding  any  particular  rod  so 
as  to  render  it  responsive  only  to  signals  coming 
from  one  station,  and  not  from  all  others  within  its 

sphere  of  influence.     In  spite,  however,  of  what  has 

VoL  hi.— 10 
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been  said,  there  is  no  inherent  impossibility  in  at- 
taining this  desired  result.  At  present  all  signals 
sent  from  the  South  Foreland  to  France  affect  the 
receiver  on  board  the  Goodwin  lightship.  But  this 
offers  no  difficulty.  In  an  ordinary  electric-bell  sys- 
tem in  a  hotel,  the  servant  recognizes  the  room  from 
which  the  signal  comes  by  means  of  a  simple  appara- 
tus called  an  indicator,  and  a  very  similar  arrange- 
ment can  be  applied  to  distinguish  the  origin  of  an 
JJSES*  ether  wave  signal  when  several  instruments  are  at 
&»?££  work  in  a  common  region.  Subsequent  inventions, 
***"*-  as  also,  perhaps,  the  promulgation  of  some  necessary 
Board  of  Trade  regulations  for  the  use  of  the  ether, 
will  prevent  official  ether-wave  receivers  from  being 
disturbed  by  vagrant  electric  waves  sent  out  by  un- 
authorized persons  in  their  neighborhood.  The  prac- 
tical upshot,  however,  of  the  matter  is  that  at  pres- 
ent if  more  than  two  stations  are  not  established 
within  certain  regions,  these  stations,  pair  and  pair, 
can  communicate  with  each  other  freely  and  regu- 
larly by  means  of  ether-wave  signals  sent  out  and 
received  by  long  vertical  rods  or  wires.  No  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  neither  darkness  nor  storm, 
interrupts,  so  far  as  yet  found,  the  freedom  of  com- 
munication.,, 

During  a  lecture  by  Marconi  on  June  13,  1902, 
he  gave  the  following  as  his  opinion : 

"That  he  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  say,  that  un- 
der no  possible  circumstances  could  a  wireless  mes- 
sage transmitted  between  syntonic  instruments  be 
on'SSpos-  tapped  or  interfered  with,  but  he  wished  to  point  out 
intercept-    that  it  is  now  possible  to  work  a  considerable  number 
de?pat3ieTof  wireless  telegraph  stations  simultaneously  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  other  without  the  messages  suffering 
from  any  interference.      Of  course,  if  a  powerful 
transmitter,  giving  off  waves  of  different  frequencies, 
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is  actuated  near  one  of  the  receiving  stations,  it  may 
prevent  the  reception  of  messages,  but  the  ordinary 
systems  of  communication  through  wires  may  be 
likewise  affected." 

On  December  12,  1901,  the  scientific  world  was 
greatly  surprised  by  an  announcement  that  Marconi 
had  succeeded  in  transmitting  a  single  character,  >>™ 
viz.,  the  letter  s,  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  which,  it  do™ 
will  be  remembered,  consists  of  three  successive  dots, 
across  the  Atlantic  from  Poldhu,  Cornwall,  to  St. 
John,  Nova  Scotia.     Those  who  had  not  been  fol- 


Fio,    183.— Terminal    Wireless   Telegraphic    Station   at  Glace   Bar,    Cape 

lowing  the  progress  of  wireless  telegraphy,  believed 
the  announcement  to  be  a  hoax,  but  the  probability 
of  the  matter  was  generally  accepted  by  scientific 
men,  and,  indeed,  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  tendered  a  banquet  to  Marconi  for 
his  successful  experiment.     It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  about  one  year  after  this  date  Marconi  suc- 
ceeded in  sending  across  the  Atlantic  messages  in T™ 
both  directions.      The  antennas  or  elevated  wires  "J* 
were  arranged  at  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  in  the**"- 
manner  represented  in  Fig.  183.     The  New  York 
"Electrical  World  and  Engineer,"  of  December  27, 
1902,  thus  refers  to  this  matter: 
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"On  Sunday,  December  21,  the  following  despatch 
from  Mr.  Marconi,  dated  Glace  Bay,  N.  S.,  Decem- 
ber 21,  was  received  at  the  office  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  this  city : 

"  'I  beg  to  inform  you  for  circulation  that  I  have 
established  wireless  telegraph  communication  be- 
tween Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  Cornwall,  'England, 
with  complete  success. 

"  'Inauguratory  messages,  including  one  from  the 

Governor-General  of  Canada  to  King  Edward  VII, 

M^coni     have  already  been  transmitted  and  forwarded  to  the 

ituSnic      Kings  of  England  and  Italy.      A  message  to  the 

dishes.  London  "Times9  has  also  been  transmitted  in  the 

presence  of  its  special  correspondent,  Dr.  Parkin, 

M.P.' — G.  Marconi. 

"At  the  same  time,  on  Monday,  in  London,  the 
Times'  announced  that  it  had  received  by  post  from 
Poldhu,  Signor  Marconi's  receiving  station  in  Corn- 
wall, the  following  message,  sent  by  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, from  the  Times' '  special  correspondent  at 
Glace  Bay: 

"  'Being  present  at  its  transmission  in  Signor 
Marconi's  Canadian  station,  I  have  the  honor  to 
send,  through  the  "Times,"  the  inventor's  first  wire- 
less transatlantic  message  of  greeting  to  England 
and  Italy.' 

"Mr.  Marconi  also  notified  Lord  Minto,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  of  the  achievement,  and  received 
the  following  acknowledgment  by  telegraph  from 
Ottawa : 

"  'Delighted  at  your  message  just  received. 
Warmest  congratulations  on  your  splendid  suc- 
cess.'— Minto." 

Besides  the  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy  of  Po- 
poff  and  Marconi,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  there 
are  many  others ;  for  example,  those  of  Prof.  R.  A. 
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Fcssoklen ;  the  Bratin-Siemens  and  Halske  System ; 
the  Slaby- Arco  arid  Braun  German  System ;  the  De  SiSSms 
Forest  System ;  the  Ducretefc  and  Rochefort  systems  ^SKf* 
in  France;  all  of  whom  have  successfully  transmit- 
ted wireless  despatches  over  considerable  distances. 
None  of  them,  however,  has  yet  reached  the  space- 
covered  by  Marconi  in  his  system. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  various  sys- 
tems of  wireless  telegraphy  have  been  now  so  gen- 
erally introduced  on  board  ships  and  at  various  ports 
of  the  world,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  passenger  on  a 
transatlantic,  or  other  steamer,  to  learn  of  impor-  telegraphy 
taut  events  that  have  occurred  while  he  is  on  such  uK?n 
vessel.     It  was  only  recently  that  there  was  pub-aaJXic 
lished  the  first  newspaper  on  such  a  steamer.     \Ye8came^,• 
allude  to  the  Cunarder,  the  Etruria,  that  published, 
on  Saturday,  February  7,  1903,  news  which  was  re- 
ceived from  the  coast  of  Ireland,  from  the  Marconi 
wireless  telegraphic  station  some  70  miles  distant 
It  will  be  interesting  to  quote  the  first  paragraph 
from  this  paper  as  an  evidence  of  what  can  be  done 
in  this  direction : 

"Steamship  'Etruria/  February  7,  1903. 

"Latest  News  Per  Reuter's  Agency,  via  Mar- 
coni Wireless  Telegraphy. 

"Venezuela  question  still  unsettled.      Negotia-  wireless 

..  -.  .  ,  «.   «  telegraphic 

tions  discussing  various  proposals,  which  appear  sat-  newspaper 
isfactory  to  either  party,  meanwhile  blockade  con-    "*** 
tinues.     Castro  inflicted  another  severe  defeat  on 
revolutionists." 

It    is    interesting    to    note    that    the  wireless 
telegraphic  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  telegraphy 
States   Signal    Service,    for   use   in   the   Alaskan  Iuyw2" 
waters  and  coast  defence,  as  well  as  by  the  United 
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States  Navy  for  use  cm  their  men-of-war.  It  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  navies  of  foreign  govern- 
ments generally,  and  by  the  great  insurance  firm 
of  the  Lloyds,  who  control  some  40  land  stations 
along  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe. 

The  receiving  apparatus  of  wireless  telegraphic 
systems  are  liable  to  be  temporarily  thrown  out  of 
use  by  atmospheric  electric  disturbances.  Various 
devices  have  been  proposed  to  avoid  such  disturb- 
ances. Quite  recently,  however,  the  study  of  elec- 
tric meteorology,  i.e.  the  study  of  the  electric  phe- 
wEe\l*  nomena  of  the  atmosphere,  has  been  considerably 
tecCSSc7  advanced  by  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphic  methods. 
2£££r"  The  Popoff  System,  to  which  we  have  referred,  was 
at  first  arranged  so  as  to  register  lightning-  flashes 
taking  place  in  distant  thunderstorms,  and  was  sub- 
sequently applied  to  the  transmission  and  reception 
of  wireless  messages.  For  the  purpose  of  register- 
ing lightning  flashes,  Popoff  connected  one  end  of  a 
coherer  to  an  insulated  metallic  wire  placed  at  the 
top  of  a  tall  mast,  while  the  other  terminal  of  the 
coherer  was  put  to  earth.  At  every  lightning  flash, 
the  coherer  closed  the  circuit  of  a  battery,  and  re- 
corded the  flash  on  the  recorder  fillet. 

By  placing  a  coherer  on  the  diaphragm  of  a  tele- 
phone, Professor  Tommasina,  in  1899,  contrived  the 
form  of  simple  apparatus,  which  he  called  an  electro- 
radiophone.  He  employed  this  apparatus  for  mak- 
radSJhonc  ing  observations  of  the  progress  of  distant  thunder- 
Tomr£»sina  storms.  The  apparatus  required  only  a  single  cell 
of  a  dry  battery,  and  the  use  of  a  comparatively  short 
line  of  exterior  wires  or  antennae,  some  of  which 
could  be  placed  horizontally.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, care  was  necessary  to  be  taken  in  order  to  in- 
sulate the  ends  of  the  wires.     In  Fig.  184,  right- 
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hand  side  of  figure,  a  is  the  telephone  coil,  and  b 
the  telephone  diaphragm,  while  f  is  the  filings  cavity 
of  the  coherer,  and  m  the  filings;  h  and  t  are  the 
coherer  electrodes,  and  r  and  s  the  telephone  ter- 
minals. The  receiving  antennae  consist  of  some 
three  copper  wires,  connected  through  /  and  k,  with 
a  single  dry  ceil,  i,  placed  in  the  circuit,  as  repre- 
sented at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure. 


Fig.    i  84.— Tommuini'i    EI«Iro-r tdiophone. 

Tommasina  thus  describes  some  of  the  curious 
effects  produced  by  the  employment  of  this  inter- 
esting form  of  instrument : 

"On  September  29,  1900,  exactly  at  midday,  the 
weather  was  very  fine,  but  the  electro-radiophone  in 
the  morning  continued  to  indicate  by  various  sounds  curiou 
and  distinct  shocks  that  discharges  were  certainly  uioed  bv 
occurring  at  great  distances.  Toward  two  o'clock 
the  sounds  became  more  and  more  energetic.  Some 
resembled  strong  and  prolonged  thunderclaps  at  fre- 
quent intervals. 

"Finally,  the  intervals  between  the  signals  became 
shorter,  and  at  half-past  three  o'clock  the  sounds 
were  incessant.  The  lightning  at  this  time  became 
visible  and  large  clouds  commenced  to  form;  no 
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thunder,  however,  was  yet  heard,  but  in  the  tele- 
phone the  noise  became  progressively  more  intense. 
Suddenly  it  was  modified,  and  a  sharp  and  continu- 
ous crackling  was  heard.  Some  instants  later  the 
rain  commenced  to  fall,  and  at  the  same  time  the  first 
stroke  of  thunder  was  heard.  I  scarcely  had  time  to 
disconnect  the  apparatus  when  a  storm  of  extraordi- 
toSJT  nary  force  burst  forth.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
water,  lightning  occurred  without  interruption,  and 
several  strokes  took  effect  in  the  vicinity.  Later  I 
could  hear  in  my  apparatus  the  last  discharges  at  a 
great  distance/' 


Storm  of 
extraor- 


IV 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
ANNUNCIATORS    AND    ALARMS 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC    BELLS 

"Switches  are  required  in  electric  bell  work,  either  for 
breaking  and  making  a  circuit,  or  for  transferring  pushes  and 
contacts  from  one  circuit  to  another." — Practical  Electric  Bell 
Fitting":  Allsop 

THE  rapidity  with  which  an  electro-magnet, 
whose  core  is  made  of  very  soft  iron,  is  able 
to  acquire  and  lose  its  magnetism,  renders 
it  of  great  value  in  signal  apparatus.     As  we  haveVahie 
already  seen,  use  has  been  made  of  this  valuable  eiectro- 

•'  magnets 

property  both  in  the  case  of  the  electro-magnetic  re-  i**v** 
lay  and  in  the  Morse  sounder  and  recording  appa- 
ratus.    Electro-magnets  enter  largely  into  the  con- 
struction of  bells,  annunciators  and  alarms  generally. 

The  simplest  form  of  electro-magnetic  bell  is  what 
is  called  the  single-stroke  bell.     In  this  bell,  as  the 
current  passes  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-mag- 
net, the  armature  is  attracted,  and  the  striking  lever 
gives  the  bell  a  sharp  blow,  thus  sounding  it.     As 
long  as  the  current  passes  through  the  coils  of  the 
electro-magnet,  the  armature  will  remain  attracted,  Single. 
but  when  the  current  ceases  to  pass  the  armature  JjJSJJ,. 
will  be  released  and  drawn  back  to  its  original  posi-  gjjjjj netic 
tion  by  means  of  a  spring.     In  other  words,  the 
bell  will  give  a  single  stroke  every  time  the  circuit  is 
completed.     Bells  of  this  type  can  be  employed  for 

(427) 
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a  variety  of  purposes  not  only  for  calls,  but  also 
for  sending  a  predetermined  code  of  signals  by  em- 
ploying certain  combinations  of  strokes  and  inter- 
vals betwen  the  strokes  for  agreed-on  signals.  A 
single-stroke  bell  is  shown  in  Fig.  185.  Here  the 
coils  E  E  of  the  electro-magnet  are  connected  with 


Fin.  1B5.— Single-stroke  Electro- magnetic  Bell. 

the  circuit  of  a  push-button  and  a  voltaic  battery. 

The  armature  A  is  suspended  from  a  stiff  spring 

in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure.     The  striking 

lever  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  this  armature, 

(tnjc    and  is  provided  with  a  hammer  m.     In  order  to  pre- 

•J.       vent  the  spring  from  moving  the  armature  too  far 

*  btU-  back  on  the  cessation  of  the  magnetizing  current,  a 

stop-screw  is  placed  at  b,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Sometimes  a  single-stroke  bell  is  arranged  so  that 
two  different  bells  producing  different  sounds  can 
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be  struck  alternately.     In  this  case,  the  electro-mag- 
netic mechanism  is  placed  between  the  two  bells,  as  JtSJ^u, 
indicated  in  Fig.  186.     Such  a  bell  is  called  a  bi- 
gong  or  double  bell. 


imetimet   cillecl    the    Bt- 


Most  electric  bells,  however,  belong  to  the  trem- 
bling or  vibrating  types,  and  are  so  arranged  that  as 
long  as  the  circuit  remains  closed  by  the  distant  or  vjuncuh 
push-button  being  maintained  against  its  contact,  ™fnctic 
the  bell   will   continue   ringing.     The  mechanism 


Fio.   187. — Vibrating  or  Trembling  I 


whereby  the  sounding  is  continued  as  long  as  the 
current  passes  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-mag- 
nets, is  by  the  well-known  automatic  contact-breaker 
before  alluded  to.  A  trembling  or  vibrating  bell  is 
shown  in  Fig.  187.    Here  the  electro-magnets  M  M 
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are  connected  as  shown  with  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic 
battery  and  a  push-button,  by  wires  or  conductors  b 
and  c.  It  will  be  observed  that  b  is  connected  to 
one  end  of  the  magnetizing  coils  throijgh  A  and  B, 
while  the  other  end  is  connected  through  the  spring 
r.  When  the  circuit  is  closed  by  pressing  the  push- 
button, the  current  passing  through  the  coils  M,M, 
through  the  wire  b  and  post  C,  and  thence  through 
the  spring  r  and  the  post  E,  is  completed.  Imme- 
Sf52ttoo  diately,  however,  the  electro-magnet  attracts  its  ar- 
Mittakg  mature,  and  thus  breaks  the  circuit  by  separating  the 
armature  from  the  contact  with  e.  The  magnetism 
at  once  disappears  from  the  electro-magnet,  and  the 
armature  is  released,  and  is  moved  back  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  spring  on  which  it  is  supported.  This 
again  establishes  the  current,  and  permits  the  arma- 
ture to  be  again  attracted.  There  will  thus  be  pro- 
duced a  rapidly  vibrating  movement  of  the  armature, 
which  will  be  continued  as  long  as  the  current  is 
maintained. 

Any  vibrating  or  automatic  bell  can  be  readily 
converted  into  a  single-stroke  bell  in  the  manner 
represented  in  Fig.  188,  from  Prescott.  Here  the 
connections  with  the  circuit  of  the  battery  and 
the  push-button  are  represented  at  A  and  S,  which 
changing  are  shown  in  the  figure  as  the  positive  and  the 
RiiteSf  negative  terminals  of  the  battery,  although  it 
stroke  beii.  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery is  placed  at  A  and  S.  When  the  switch  S 
is  connected  with  the  contact  E,  the  bell  will 
sound  continuously,  since,  as  soon  as  the  current 
passes  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  the 
armature  of  soft  iron,  e,  will  be  attracted,  and  will 
thus  break  the  contact  between  die  armature  and  r . 
Instantly,  the  spring  moves  the  armature  t  again 
into  contact  with  rf  thus  permitting  the  electro-mag- 
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net  again  to  attract  the  armature.  In  this  manner, 
a  rapid  automatic  vibratory  motion  of  the  armature 
will  take  place  as  long  as  the  switch  remains  in  con- 


tFtc.  1 88. — How  a  Vibrating  or  Trembling  Bell  may  be  Changed  into  a 

Single-stroke  Bell. 

tact  with  E.  If,  however,  the  switch  S  is  brought 
into  contact  with  B,  then  the  bell  becomes  a  single- 
stroke  bell,  and  will  give  a  single  stroke  only  every 
time  the  contact  is  completed. 

The  first  automatic  make-and-break  bell  was  in- 


The  first 


vented  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  of  Berlin,  for  use  in  JJg^JJJu 
his  step-by-step  telegraph.     The  form  this  took  isbreak- 


Flo.  189. — Werner  Siemens  Automatic  Make»and-Break. 

represented  in  Fig.  189.  An  inspection  of  the  figure 
will  show  that  the  operation  is  exactly  the  same  as 
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in  the  vibrating  bells  already  described.  The  elec- 
tromagnet coils  E  E  are  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the 
voltaic  cell  V.  The  armature  AA,  of  the  magnet, 
is  supported  as  shown  on  the  pivot  B,  and  by  the 
spring  S.  The  circuit  is  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
armature  by  contacts  at  C.  As  soon  as  the  current 
passes  through  E  E,  the  attraction  of  the  armature 
breaks  the  circuit,  while  the  action  of  the  spring  S 
immediately  completes  it  again,  thus  alternately 
breaking  and  making  the  circuit  as  long  as  the  cell 
V  continues  to  send  current  into  the  coils  E  E,  on  the 
opening  of  the  circuit.  Siemens  employed  this  auto- 
matic break  and  make  by  causing  the  to-and-fro 
movements  of  the  armature  to  move  an  escapement, 
so  that  the  scape- wheel  e,  Fig.  190,  carrying  a  light 


buzzer. 


Fig.  190. — Werner  Siemens  Step-by- Step  Telegraph. 

pointer  p,  is  moved  around  the  circumference  of  the 
dial  D.  As  long  as  the  armature  of  the  electro- 
magnet moves  to-and-fro,  the  pointer  will  be  moved 
step-by-step  over  the  face  of  the  dial.  By  sending  a 
suitable  number  of  impulses  into  the  line,  Wheat- 
stone  was  able  to  telegraph  signals  by  noting  where 
the  index  stopped  at  the  distant  dial  D'. 

A  form  of  vibrating  or  trembling  bell  called  the 
buzzer,  differs  only  in  the  fact  that  the  strokes  of  the 
m^edc  bell  are  much  less  pronounced.  This  is  desirable 
in  locations  where  a  loud-ringing  bell  would  be  ob- 
jectionable, as  in  the  case  of  private  offices,  where  a 
buzzer  is  employed  to  call  one  to  the  telephone.    In 
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such  cases,  in  order  to  increase  the  faint  sound  of  the 
buzzing,  the  bell  mechanism  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
or  metallic  case,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  sounds  by  resonance.  A  form  of  electric  buzzer 
is  shown  in  Fig.  191. 


II, — Electro-magnetic    Buzxer. 

In  the  electro-mechanical  gong  or  bell,  the  bell 


is  given  a  powerful  stroke  by  means  of  any  suitable™ _ 

mechanical  mechanism  that  is  thrown  into  action  by5*"""*' 


FlO.   19a- — Electro-meeh»nic»l  Gong. 

the  movements  of  the  armature  of  an  electro-mag- 
net. In  the  form  of  electro-mechanical  gong  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  192,  when  the  hammer  is  released  by 
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the  action  of  an  electro-magnet,  it  makes  a  full 
revolution,  passing  under  the  gong  and  passing  up 
an  inclined  plane,  by  means  of  which  it  is  raised,  so 


Fig.  193. — Church  Bell  Striker. 


that  when  it  has  completed  its  revolution  it  strikes 
the  gong  with  the  full  speed  it  has  gained  during 
this  revolution.  The  locking  and  releasing,  effected 
by  means  of  an  eccentric,  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
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positive  motion,  which  relieves  the  armature  from 
pressure  or  strain,  so  as  to  permit  a  comparatively 
weak  current  to  operate  the  electro-magnet. 


Church  or 


A  church  or  fire  bell  striker,  operated  on  similar 
principles,  is  represented  in  Fig.  193.  The  striking  S^u 
mechanism  is  released  by  the  attraction  of  the8triker* 
armature  of  an  electro-magnet.  The  force  of  the 
blow  is  determined  by  means  of  weights  hung  on 
the  striking  lever  or  drum.  When  the  electro- 
magnet releases  the  weight  attached  to  the  drum, 
it  causes  it  to  make  a  part  of  a  revolution,  and  thus 
move  the  striking  lever.  The  striking  actions  are 
such  as  permit  operation  either  by  the  action  of  an 
open  or  closed  electric  circuit. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  that,  when  the  trembling 
or  vibrating  bdl  is  set  into  motion,  it  may  continue 
ringing  at  the  distant  point  no  matter  whether  the 
contact  is  continued  at  the  push-button,  or  other 
point  where  the  contact  is  established,  or  not.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  a 
burglar  or  fire  alarm,  when  the  contact  had  once  been  Cootinu- 
momentarily  closed.  In  such  a  case,  the  arrangement  SJTbdf 
is  called  a  continuous-ringing  bell,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  a  trembling  or  vibrating  bell.  A  va- 
riety of  continuous-ringing  bells  have  been  devised. 
One  of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  194.  Here  there  are 
three  separate  binding  posts  or  contacts  provided. 
That  marked  C  is  intended  for  connection  with  the 
carbon  pole  of  the  battery,  while  that  marked  L  is  for 
connection  with  the  line  wire.  Z  is  provided  for 
connection  with  a  shunt  or  branch  wire  connected 
with  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery.  As  soon  as  the  cur- 
rent flows  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  on 
the  completion  of  the  circuit  at  the  push-button  or 
other  contact,  the  armature  is  attracted,  and  thus 
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Action 
of  con- 
tinuous- 
ringing 
bell. 


permits  a  lever  contact  or  dropping  arrangement, 
represented  at  the  lower  right-hand  side  of  the  fig- 
ure, to  fall,  thus  putting  the  battery  in  connection 
with  the  bell,  irrespective  of  the  distant  push-button 
or  contact.  The  bell,  therefore,  will  continue  ring- 
ing until  the  lever  is  replaced  either  by  pulling  die 
cord  represented  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure, 
or  in  any  other  way. 


<«)  0  © 


Fig.  194. — Continuous- ringing  BeU. 


Continu- 
ous-ring- 
ing relay 
bell. 


The  form  of  continuous-ringing  bell  above  de- 
scribed is  not  found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  in 
actual  use,  and  is  generally  replaced  by  the  form  of 
continuous-ringing  bell  known  as  the  relay  bell,  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  195.  Here  Z,  L,  and  C,  as  before, 
represent  respectively  the  connection  for  the  zinc, 
line,  and  carbon  of  the  battery.  On  the  completion 
of  the  current  by  the  closing  of  the  distant  push  or 
contact,  the  circuit  is  completed  by  entering  at  Li 
passing  through  the  coils  of  the  relay  magnet  r,  and 
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out  at  Z.  On  the  attraction  of  the  armature  of  the 
relay  r,  the  lever  g  is  released,  which  then  falls  and 
makes  contact  with  n.  The  current  now  flows 
from  C  through  the  coils  of  the  bell  magnet  b,  and 
the  bell  continues  to  ring  until  the  lever  g  is  reset 
by  any  suitable  means.  Arrangements  have  been 
devised  whereby  it  is  possible  to  reset  the  lever  at  a 
distance  by  the  action  of  an  electric  impulse. 


Fw.  Iflf. — Continuous-ringing  Relay  BeM. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  maintaining  a  continuous 
ringing  of  the  bell  by  means  of  the  same  battery  cir- 
cuit as  that  employed  to  start  it  ringing,  an  inde-  0™r££- 
pendent  or  local  circuit  is  introduced  by  the  action  mem'ior 
of  a  momentary  impulse  sent  over  the  line.  A  form 
of  bell  of  this  type,  provided  with  a  continuous-ring- 
ing attachment,  is  represented  in  Fig.  196,  where  1 
and  2,  and  3  and  4,  are  respectively  the  contacts  for 
the  distant  battery  and  for  the  local  battery.      On 
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the  passage  of  the  current  from  the  distant  battery 
through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  a,  a,  the  at- 
traction of  the  armature,  c,  releases  the  lever,  h,  by 
the  movement  of  g,  away  from  it.  k  now  falls,  awl 
brings  a  contact,  I,  into  connection  with  a  corre- 
sponding contact  on  a  spring,  m,  connected  through 


iiiBing  of  Bell  hy  Local  Circuit. 


«,  with  the  contact,  3,  of  the  local  battery,  thus 
bringing  into  contact  the  local  battery  connected 
with  3  and  4,  and  causing  the  bell  to  continuously 
sound  in  the  usual  manner.  A  push  at  p  is  provided 
at  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus  for  the  replacing  of 
the  lever  h.  The  advantage  of  mounting  the  con- 
tact, m,  on  the  spring,  instead  of  against  a  fixed 
support,  is  that  the  flexible  support  ensures  a  wiping 
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contact  between  /  and  m.  Such  a  contact  between 
the  surfaces  maintains  them  bright  and  free  from 
oxide,  which  would  be  apt,  otherwise,  to  collect,  if 
only  the  ordinary  dotting  contact  were  obtained, 
which  would  result  from  placing  the  contact  on  m, 
against  a  fixed  support. 

A  very  good  form  of  electric  bell,  employed  as  a 
call-bell  for  signals  in  telephony,  consists  of  the  po- 
larized bell  already  described  in  connection  with  £ 
telephone  calls.  This  bell,  as  we  have  seen,  is  suit- 
able for  operation  in  connection  with  the  current 
produced  by  magneto-electric  machines,  and  is  in 
extensive  use  in  connection  with  hand  generators  for 
such  purposes. 


The  circuit  connections  of  a  vibrating  bell,  where 
a  single  bell  only  is  to  be  employed,  are  very  simple. 
Here  a  single  voltaic  cell,  B,  Fig.  197,  is  connected 
to  the  circuit  of  the  push-button,  P,  and  to  the  bell  ii™for 
mechanism,  in  the  manner  shown.     On  the  comple- bei"  «u, 
tion  of  the  circuit  by  pressing  the  button,  P,  and  button, 
causing  it  to  close  the  contact,  as  represented  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  figure,  the  bell  will  continue 
ringing  as  long  as  this  contact  is  maintained.     On 
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the  removal  of  the  finger,  a  spring  breaks  the  con- 
tact and  the  bell  stops  riaging. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  a  metallic 
circuit,  since  the  ground  or  earth  can  be  employed 
for  the  return  circuit,  as  in  telegraphy.  An  excel- 
lent ground  can  be  obtained  by  making  use  of  a 
water  mam  or  pipe.  In  doing  this,  however,  care 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  a  good  contact  between  the 
£ro£d  wire  and  the  water  pipe.  This  is  best  done  by  scrap- 
necessary.   jng  a  part  Qf  tke  water  pipe  clean  with  a  knife,  and 

then  twisting  several  turns  of  bare  copper  wire 
around  the  pipe,  and  soldering  it.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary, however,  first  to  clean  the  wire  by  a  piece 
of  emery  paper.  Unless  a  good  ground  connection 
is  obtained,  much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
operation,  from  the  high  resistance  at  an  imper- 
fect contact.  The  mere  wrapping  of  a  piece  of 
greasy  bare  wire  around  the  surface  of  a  dirty  pipe 
will  give  an  exceedingly  poor  contact,  and  one  which 
will  probably  cause  considerable  trouble. 

It  is  evident  that  various  means  can  be  employed 
for  closing  the  contact  of  an  electric  circuit,  and  so 
throwing  the  electric  bell  into  action.  All  that  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose  is  some  means  whereby 
two  parts  of  a  circuit,  that  are  separated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  can  be  brought  into  contact 
Poshes       mechanically  or  otherwise,  and  in  addition  to  this, 

and  pulls.  .         *  ,  .  «         «       «         t 

means  for  separating  such  contact  either  by  hand  or 
automatically,  by  the  action  of  a  spring  or  weight 
In  the  case  of  apparatus  similar  to  the  push-button, 
the  breaking  of  the  circuit  is  generally  obtained  by 
the  action  of  a  spring.  In  some  cases,  however,  in- 
stead of  closing  the  circuit  by  pushing  a  button,  it 
is  more  desirable  to  close  it  by  means  of  a  pull,  in 
this  case,  the  contact-making  device  taking  the  shape 
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of  an  ordinary  door-pull.  A  contact  of  this  latter 
type  is  called  a  "pull,"  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  ordinary  button  or  "push."  Sometimes,  however, 
the  contact,  instead  of  being  fixed  to  a  wall  or  other 
support,  is  suspended  by  a  contact  cord,  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  tassel  of  a  bell  cord.     It  is  then  called  a 


FlO.  198.— Electric  Pull  for  Making  Contact 

"pressel."  A  form  of  pull  is  represented  in  Fig. 
198.  The  battery  terminals  are  connected  with  two 
metallic  springs,  a,  a',  by  binding  screws  at  b  and 
V.  When  the  knob  is  pulled,  a  metal  collar  is 
drawn  in  between  the  springs,  a,  cf,  and  closes  the 
contact  by  bridging  the  interval  between  a  and  <f. 
On  releasing  the  pull,  a  spring  pushes  back  the  collar, 
and  thus  breaks  the  contact. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  be  able  to  ring  the  same 
bell  from  two  or  more  different  push-buttons  or^SSe? 
other  contacts,  the  separate  pushes  or  contacts  must 


Contacts  in 


Q 


m 
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Fig.  199. — Push  Buttons  in  Parallel. 

be  connected  with  the  line  in  parallel,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  199.  Such  a  connection  will  cause 
the  bell  to  ring  whether  one  or  both  pushes  are  in 
contact  with  the  line  wires  at  the  same  time. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  ring  two  or  more  bells  from 
the  same  push-button,  the  bells  may  be  placed  across 


Bells  in 
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the  circuit  in  parallel,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
2?SfbeiS  incandescent  electric  lamps  are  placed  across  the 
{JghfiSSii  lighting  mains.  Here,  since  the  current  divides  it- 
self into  two  or  more  parts,  according  to  the  number 
of  bells  employed,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  employ 
either  larger  cells,  or  to  connect  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate voltaic  cells  in  parallel. 

* 

Another  method  for  ringing  a  number  of  bells 
from  a  single  battery  is  to  connect  the  bells  to  the 
line  wire  in  series.  This  will  be  a  practicable  method 
where  the  bells  are  single-stroke  bells.  If,  however, 
they  are  of  the  vibrating  or  continuous-ringing 
types,  they  will  not  be  found  to  work  satisfactorily, 
unless  the  bells  employed  are  especially  arranged  for 
such  purposes ;  viz.,  bells  which  operate  not  by  break- 
ing the  circuit,  but  by  shunting  it  around  the  mag- 
netizing coils.  With  such  an  arrangement,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  bells  there  may  be  in  series  on  the 
same  line,  the  circuit  will  never  be  broken.  This 
method,  however,  is  objectionable,  since  the  bells 
will  not  sound  as  loudly  as  bells  of  the  ordinary  type. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  ring  a  bell  at  a  considerable 
distance  without  employing  a  very  strong  battery, 
a  relay  is  employed,  which  throws  a  local  battery 
into  the  circuit,  and  so  rings  the  bell.     This  method 
is  similar  to  the  action  of  the  relay  in  electro-mag- 
uteof       netic  telegraphy.     Where  relays  are  employed,  a 
ri23Sgor    number  of  bells  can  be  operated  by  causing  the  re- 
252!*       lays  to  close  the  circuit  of  local  batteries.    For  exam- 
ple, if  the  push-button,  P,  Fig.  200,  be  closed,  a  cur- 
rent will  flow  through  the  coils  of  the  relays,  RS 
R2,  successively,  thence  returning  to  the  battery 
through  the  earth  plates,  E,  E.     These  relays,  clos- 
ing the  local  circuits  represented  in  the  figure,  will 
cause  the  bells,  B\  and  B2,  to  ring.     If  such  bells  are 
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vibrating  bells,  they  will  continue  ringing  as  long 
as  the  contact  at  P  remains  closed.  If  they  are 
single-stroke  bells,  they  will  only  give  a  single  stroke 
for  each  closing  of  the  battery  circuit. 

Various  forms  of  voltaic  batteries  are  employed 
for  ringing  bells.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  in  practice,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Leclanche  cell,  which  we  have  al- 


Pig.  ao©.— Method  of  Ringing  a  Number  of  Bells  by  Relays  in  Series. 

ready  described.     For  all  open-circuited  work,  these 
batteries  give  the  best  results,  since  they  are  readily 
kept  in  good  working  action.     Although,  as  already 
remarked,  the  cells  polarize  rapidly,  yet,  since  the^t'of 
current  they  are  required  to  furnish  is  only  needed }£ntS?** 
for  a  short  time,  and  long  periods  of  rest  are  apt  to  SJgJd  work 
occur  between  the  times  that  the  bells  are  rung,  the 
Leclanch6  cell  can  readily  depolarize  from  the  action 
of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  mixed  with  die 
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carbon.  When  properly  set  up,  such  batteries  will 
continue  to  furnish  current  for  periods  varying  from 
half  a  year  to  2j4  years,  with  a  single  charge  of 
chemicals,  although,  at  intervals  between  these  peri- 
ods, it  will  be  necessary  to  inspect  the  cells  at  more 
or  less  regular  intervals,  in  order  to  see  that  no  mis- 
hap has  occurred.  Sometimes,  it  will  be  found,  for 
example,  that  a  white  salt  is  creeping  over  the  sides 
of  the  glass  jar.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  jar 
g^jgjn  should  be  removed,  w&shed,  and  dried.  If  the  zinc 
of  fcttcry.  assumes  a  deep  black  color,  and  a  strong  smell  of 
ammonia  is  observable,  the  indications  are  that  a 
short  circuit  has  occurred,  and  that  the  battery  is 
rapidly  exhausting  itself.  This  short  circuit  must 
be  discovered  and  remedied,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  advisable  to  recharge  the  cell.  Care, 
too,  must  be  observed  to  maintain  the  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  glass  jar  at  a  normal  height.  This  is 
done  by  occasionally  filling  the  jar  with  pure  water, 
so  as  to  replace  the  water  lost  by  evaporation.  If 
the  liquid  in  the  glass  jar  becomes  milky  or  white, 
it  can  be  remedied  by  adding  crystals  of  sal-am- 
moniac, the  white  salt  employed  in  charging  the  jar. 

Sometimes  some  form  of  bichromate,  a  Fuller 
cell,  or  a  form  of  Edison-Lalande  cell,  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  large  buildings  like  hotels, 
where  a  considerable  battery  current  is  desired.  In 
aiuop  on  a^  c^k  operating  on  closed-circuited  systems,  some 
biScrica*  form  °f  Daniell's  constant  battery  must  be  employed, 
which  is  entirely  free  from  polarization.  Referring 
to  the  suitability  of  the  Leclanche  voltaic  cell  for  bell 
work,  F.  C.  Allsop  gives  the  following  as  his  opin- 
ion: 

"A  severe  and  prolonged  test,  extending  over 
many  years,  has  proved  that  for  general  electric 
bell  work  the  Leclanche  has  no  equal;  though,  in 
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large  hotels,  etc.,  where  the  work  is  likely  to  be  very 
heavy,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  preferable  to  employ  a 
form  of  the  Fuller  bichromate  battery.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  battery  employed  should  be  a 
thoroughly  reliable  one  and  set  up  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, as  a  failure  in  the  battery  causes  a  breakdown 
in  the  communication  throughout  the  whole  build- 
ing, while  the  failure  of  a  push  or  wire  only  affects 
that  portion  of  the  building  in  which  the  push  or 
wire  is  fixed.  A  common  fault  is  that  of  putting 
in  (with  a  view  to  economy)  only  just  enough  cells  2KeZ5£f 
(when  first  set  up)  to  do  the  necessary  work.  This  onay' 
is  false  economy,  as  when  the  cells  are  but  slightly 
exhausted  the  battery  power  becomes  insufficient; 
whereas,  if  another  cell  or  two  had  been  added,  the 
battery  would  have  run  a  much  longer  time  without 
renewal,  owing  to  the  fact  that  each  cell  could  have 
been  reduced  to  a  lower  state  of  exhaustion,  yet  still 
the  battery  would  have  furnished  the  necessary  pow- 
er; and  the  writer  has  always  found  that  the  extra 
expense  of  the  surplus  cells  is  fully  repaid  by  the 
increased  length  of  time  the  battery  runs  without 
renewal." 
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CHAPTER  XXV 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC   ANNUNCIATORS 
"Go  call  a  coach." — Chrononhotonthologos,  Act  I,  Scene  I 


A 


N  electro-magnetic  annunciator  is  a  device  for 
automatically  indicating  the  points  at  which 
one  or  more  electric  contacts  have  been 
closed.  Annunciators  are  employed  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  purposes.  For  example,  in  hotels  they  are 
Blec£reTic  empl°yed  for  indicating  the  number  of  a  room  the 
annunci-  occupant  of  which  desires  some  service.  In  its 
simplest  form,  an  annunciator  is  operated  from  the 
room  by  the  guest  pressing  a  push-button,  and  thus 
closing  an  electric  circuit.  The  closing  of  this  cir- 
cuit is  indicated  at  the  office  by  the  fall  of  a  drop  or 
shutter,  or  by  the  movement  of  an  electro-magnetic 
needle.  In  the  former  case,  the  falling  of  the  drop 
or  shutter  discloses  the  number  of  the  room  calling. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  needles  are  placed  over  num- 
bers corresponding  to  the  numbers  of  the  room.  The 
needle  is  moved  out  of  its  normal  position,  generally 
a  horizontal  one,  into  a  vertical  or  inclined  posi- 
tion. The  electro-magnetic  annunciator  is  similar 
in  its  construction  and  operation  to  the  annunciators 
employed  on  the  switchboards  of  central  telephone 
stations. 

A  form  of  electro-magnetic  annunciator  suitable 

Hotel  an-    for  use  in  hotels  is  shown  in  Fig.  201.     Here  the 

•tor.  pUSh.buttons  connected  with  rooms  No.  28  and  No. 

91  have  been  operated  by  guests  who  have  called 
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for  some  service.  This  is  indicated  in  the  figure 
by  tbe  drops  from  these  two  electro-magnets  having 
fallen,  displaying  the  numbers.  At  the  same  time, 
the  current  that  automatically  drops  the  shutter 
rings  an  electro-magnetic  bell,  calling  the  attendant 
to  the  annunciator.  As  soon  as  the  attendant  has 
noted  the  numbers  of  the  rooms  calling,  he  replaces 
the  drops  by  the  movement  of  a  lever,  or  some  other 
mechanical  device  provided  for  such  purpose. 


Sometimes  the  call  is  indicated  by  the  movement 
of  a  needle,  instead  of  by  the  fall  of  a  drop  or  shut- 
ter. A  hotel  annunciator  of  the  needle  type  is  oi  ho£i  »E 
represented  in  Fig.  202.  The  call-bell  is  indicated  nunc"tor 
at  the  top  of  the  annunciator.  The  device  for  reset- 
ting the  needles  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure. 
In  this  form  of  annunciator  a  call  is  indicated  by  the 
particular  needle,  placed  immediately  below  the  num- 
ber corresponding  to  the  room,  being  made  to  assume 
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a  position  midway  between  a  horizontal  and  a  verti- 
cal position.  In  some  forms  of  needle  annunciators, 
a  call  is  indicated  by  the  needle  changing  from  a  hori- 
zontal to  a  vertical  position.  In  the  hotel  annunciator 
shown  in  this  figure,  the  device  for  resetting  the 
needles  takes  the  shape  of  the  handle  represented  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  annunciator. 


Electro-magnetic  annunciators  are  now  almost 
universally  employed  in  elevators.  The  needle  an- 
nunciator is  very  commonly  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Such  instruments  must  necessarily  be  positive 
in  their  action,  and  of  a  type  that  would  not  be  liable 
to  be  deranged  by  the  jars  to  which  they  are  subject 
in  the  elevator  cars.  A  form  of  elevator  annuncia- 
tor is  shown  in  Fig.  203. 

Various  types  may  be  employed  for  releasing  the 
drop  or  shutter.     In  that  shown  in  Fig.  204,  called 
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the  lode  gravity  drop,  the  attraction  of  the  armature 
of  the  electro-magnet  releases  the  drop  or  shutter, 


which  then  falls  by  the  action  of  gravity,  automat- 
ically displaying  the  number  printed  back  of  the 


Note  that  the  drop  hu 


drop.     Such  devices  are  either  replaced  by  hand,  or  ^^ 
are  made  self-restoring,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tele-*T<irop. 
phone  annunciators. 
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Pendulum 
annuncia- 
tor indi- 
cator. 


In  some  forms  of  self-restoring  drops,  the  drop 
is  reset  by  the  action  of  a  current  sent  through  aa 
additional  electro-magnet.  Another  form  of  self- 
restoring  annunciator  is  called  the  pendulum  indi- 
cator. Here  the  electro-magnet  has  its  armature 
so  arranged  that  when  suddenly  drawn  back,  on 
the  passage  of  the  current  through  its  coils,  it  re- 
leases a  pendulum  that  will  continue  to  swing  to- 
and-fro  for  several  minutes  before  coming  to  rest. 
When  it  does  come  to  rest  it  assumes  the  position 
in  which  it  is  ready  again  to  be  set  swinging  when 
another  impulse  comes  through  the  coils  of  the  elec- 
tro-magnet. In  this  way  the  indicator  is  self-restor- 
ing. In  order  readily  to  call  attention  to  the  to-and- 
fro  movements  of  the  pendulum  indicator,  it  is 
sometimes  provided  with  a  reflecting  mirror-like 
surface,  so  that  its  movements  can  be  readily  seen 
in  a  dimly  lighted  room. 


Answer- 
back 
system. 


Sometimes,  where  it  is  desired  that  an  answer 
shall  come  back  from  the  distant  point  indicating 
that  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  such  point  has  been 
heard,  various  arrangements  of  circuits  have  been 
devised.  That  shown  in  Fig,  205  is  suitable  for 
operation  where  each  of  the  rooms  signalling  is  pro- 
vided with  an  electric  bell,  which  can  be  readily  rung 
by  the  attendant  who  answers  the  distant  bell.  Here 
a  single  battery,  B,  has  its  terminals  connected  with 
the  circuits  marked  1,  2,  and  3,  respectively.  Push- 
buttons, P,  P,  P,  and  electric  bells,  b,  b,  b,  are  placed 
in  each  of  the  three  rooms  in  parallel  with  the  circuit 
wires  in  the  manner  shown.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  person  in  any  of  the  rooms  can,  by  press- 
ing the  push-button,  P,  P,  or  P,  ring  the  distant  bell, 
R.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  that  the  person  call- 
ing may  know  that  such  call  has  been  heard,  he  will 
listen  for  the  bell  in  his  room  to  sound.     This  can 
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be  done  by  the  party  receiving  the  call  pressing  the 
push-button  at  P,  and  ringing  all  the  bells,  b,  b,  b. 
This  system  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  bells 
are  necessarily  rung  in  all  of  the  rooms.  It  may 
be  modified  by  employing  a  greater  number  of  cir- 
cuits, so  that  the  return  or  answer-back  call  shall  be 
heard  only  in  the  room  in  which  it  is  desired. 


Fig.  205. — Answering-back  System. 


A  great  improvement  on  the  simple  push-button 
system  just  described  is  now  generally  employed  in 
large  hotels  or  other  similar  buildings,  in  the  shape 
of  a  device  called  a  teleseme.  Here  a  dial,  Fig.  206,  f£m^n»- 
is  placed  in  each  room,  on  the  face  of  which  are  2552^ 
marked  in  printed  characters  all  the  articles  or  ser- 
vices the  guests  are  apt  to  need.  The  circuit  con- 
nections and  apparatus  are  so  arranged  that  on 
placing  an  indicating  finger  on  the  name  of  the  par- 
ticular article  or  service  desired  in  sending  a  signal 
to  the  office,  the  need  can  be  indicated  without  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  call-boy. 
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In  the  form  of  annunciator  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  teleseme,  called  the  electrolytic  annun- 
ciator, a  number  of  separate  electrolytic  cells,  Fig. 
207,  are  arranged  on  the  surface  of  a  board,  pro- 
vided with  a  transparent  cover.  The  closing  of  any 
distant  push-button,  or  contact,  is  indicated  on  the 
annunciator  board  by  a  chemical  decomposition  pro- 


Fio.  M&— The  Teleaone  or  Hotel  CalL  To  •end  ■  call  thuB,  the  ia- 
dinting  finger  or  index  is  moved  so  that  it*  narrow  end  rata  on  the 
nunc  of  the  particular  thing  needed,  and  the  paab  button  P  ia  then 
pnaaed  07  the  hand. 

duced  in  the  liquid  of  the  electrolytic  cells;  i.e.,  a 
reddish  brown  film  that  is  produced  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  The  surface  is  cleared  by  a  current  of 
air  sent  through  the  instrument. 

Annunciator  service  in  large  hotels  is  now,  how- 
ever, rapidly  being  replaced  by  telephones,   that 
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communicate  with  a  central  switchboard  at  the  hotel 
office.     By  this  means,  a  guest  can  far  more  readily 
make  known  his  wants  than  by  any  method  of  an- & 
nunciators  yet  devised. 

From  a  historical  standpoint,  the  annunciator 
was  evolved  before  the  electro-magnetic  bell.  The 
earliest  form  of  annunciator  may  be  conceived  to  be 


Flo.    «>7. — The   Electrolytic  Annunciator.     Note  the  fact  that  niunberi 
14  and  ss  have  called. 

the  well-known  device  called  the  Schweigger  multi- 
plier, produced  in  1819,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  consists  scumi* 
essentially  of  a  number  of  turns  of  insulated  wire,  pfir'IKJ"1" 
with  a  magnetic  needle  suspended  at  the  centre  of  „"<*«<.. 
the  coil.     On  the  passage  of  the  current,  the  needle 
moves  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  current,  or  the  direction  in  which 
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the  coils  are  wound.     Here  the  needle  takes  the  part 
of  the  annunciator. 

But  apart  from  the  multiplying  coils,  the  anouna- 
ator  took  a  more  positive  shape  in  the  needle  tele- 
graphic instrument  of  Wheatstone  and  Cooke,  which 
was  evolved  between  the  years  1837  and  184a 
Here,  in  addition  to  the  motion  of  the  needle  over 
the  dial,  a  call-bell  was  employed,  the  electro-mag- 
nets of  the  bell  being  operated  by  means  of  a  local 
battery  thrown  into  action  by  closing  the  points  of 
a  relay. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

BURGLAR,    FIRE,    AND    OTHER    ALARMS 

"Set  a   thief  to   catch  a  thief 

— Old  Proverb 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  annunciators  are  em- 
ployed for  various  purposes  besides  those 
already  mentioned.  The  ease  with  which 
the  closing  of  a  contact  at  any  distant  point  can  JSmSttSrs 
sound  an  alarm  and  indicate  the  exact  place  atfo^a,a^lM, 
which  such  contact  has  been  closed,  enables  va- 
rious systems  of  burglar,  fire,  temperature,  and 
water-level  alarms  to  be  readily  arranged. 

In  the  case  of  burglar  alarms,  the  electric  contacts 
are  placed  on  doors,  windows,  stairways,  or  under 
mats  or  carpets  in  a  room,  so  that  the  mere  opening 
of  the  door  or  window,  or  stepping  on  the  stairway, 
or  walking  over  the  floor  of  a  room,  will  sound  an 
alarm,  either  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house,  or, 
when  the  house  is  closed,  in  the  street ;  or,  still  bet- 
ter, in  the  nearest  police  station.  In  order  to  pre-  Burglar 
vent  burglar  alarms  from  being  sounded  during  thea,atmi* 
daytime  by  the  regular  occupants  of  the  house, 
switches  are  arranged  so  as  to  disconnect  the  bat- 
tery. Since,  in  the  case  of  forgetfulness  properly 
to  open  or  close  such  switches,  the  burglar  alarms 
may  fail  to  operate,  the  plan  is  frequently  adopted 
of  causing  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the  cir- 
cuits to  be  automatically  effected  by  means  of  a 
good  clock. 

In  any  system  of  burglar  alarms,  since  a  long 
time;  often  weeks  or  months,  may  elapse  without 
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such  alarms  being  sounded,  great  care  is  necessary 
in  order  to  select  contacts  of  such  a  character  that 
r  they  will  be  ready  at  any  time  to  perform  their  work. 
For  the  reasons  already  pointed  out,  wiping  contacts 
are  to  be  preferred  to  dotting  contacts,  since  the 
former  keep  the  contact  surfaces  clean  from  oxide. 

Burglar-alarm  contacts  have  been  devised  in 
great  variety,  so  arranged  as  to  cause  the  alarm  to 
be  sounded  either  when  the  circuit  is  made  or  broken. 


Fid.  a 08. — Window-spring  Contact  for  Burglar  Alarm. 

In  the  form  of  window  burglar-alarm  contact,  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  208,  a  contact  is  made  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  window.  Here  an  arm  or  projection  is 
so  arranged  that,  when  the  plate  A  A  is  fastened 
into  the  window-jamb  above  the  window,  so  that 
when  raised  the  projection  P  is  moved,  and  a  contact 
established  between  the  points  a  and  b,  the  window 
can  not  be  raised  without  an  alarm  being  sounded. 

Burglar-alarm  contacts  of  a  similar  description 
may  also  be  placed  on  the  jamb  of  a  door,  so  that 
the  opening  of  the  door  will  close  the  contacts.    A 
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form  of  such  contact  is  represented  in  Fig.  209. 
When  this  device  is  employed  on  a  window,  it  is 
placed  on  a  sill,  so  that,  on  shutting,  the  window 
presses  against  the  projection  r,  and  breaks  theSUS^- 
contact  between  a  and  g.     When,  however,  the  win-  £3aS, 
dbw  is  raised,  the  spring  moves  the  contact  a  against  * d00rt" 
g,  thns  closing  the  circuit.     When  such  a  contact  is 
placed  on  a  door-jamb,  on  closing,  the  contact  r 
is  moved,  thus  breaking  the  contact  between  a  and  g, 
while  the  opening  of  the  door  permits  the  spring  to 
dose  the  contact 


Fio.  J09.— Door  or  Window  Contact. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  any  system  of  burglar  alarms 
in  which  the  alarm  is  sent  only  when  the  contact  is 
closed,  if  the  circuit  be  cut,  at  either  of  the  contacts 
at  the  doors  or  windows,  the  doors  or  windows  can  cioko- 
bc  opened  without  sounding  an  alarm.    In  order  tOByscmsoi 
avoid  this,  a  system  of  open-circuited  burglar  alarms  »ii™r 
may  be  employed.    In  such  cases,  the  opening  of  the 
circuit,  by  the  cutting  of  the  wire,  would  instantly 
sound  an  alarm.    This  may  be  done  either  by  using 
a  special  form  of  bell,  or  by  using  a  relay,  which 
automatically  inserts  the  bell  into  the  circuit  of  a 
local  battery. 

A  special  form  of  bell,  operated  by  some  battery 
other  than  that  which  sounds  the  alarm,  is  repre- 
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Closed- 
circuited 
system 
of  bells. 


Action 
of  bell 
on  closed 
circuit. 


sented  in  Fig.  210.  The  bell  is  of  the  vibrating  type, 
but  is  provided  with  three  contacts,  at  1,2,  and  3, 
the  circuit  connections  with  the  battery  D  being  as 
represented.  Here  a  Daniell's  constant  cell  must 
be  employed,  since  the  circuit  is  continually  closed 
A  burglar-alarm  contact  is  placed  on  a  safe  at  C, 
and  is  so  arranged  that,  opening  the  door  breaks 
the  circuit,  and  causes  the  ringing  of  the  bell  in  the 
following  manner.  As  long  as  the  contact  C  is 
closed,  a  current  flows  from  the  battery  D,  from  c, 
through  a,  switch  S  (provided  so  as  to  prevent  the 
bell   from   ringing  during  daytime,  when   so  de- 


Fio.  sio. — Closed-circuit  System  for  Bells. 

sired),  and  terminal  1,  of  the  bell,  through  the  mag- 
net coils,  d,  d,  contact  post  e,  terminal  3,  and  wires  g 
and  h,  back  to  the  battery.  As  long  as  the  mag- 
netic cores  d,  d  are  magnetized,  they  attract  the 
armature,  so  that  the  contact  at  e  is  broken.  When, 
however,  the  door  of  the  safe  is  opened,  or  when  the 
circuit  is  broken  or  cut  in  any  place,  the  armature 
dd  is  released,  and  a  contact  being  made  at  e,  the 
bell  will  ring,  and  will  continue  to  ring  until  the 
switch  S  is  moved,  since  the  circuit  will  now  be 
completed  through  the  bell  as  follows:  From  the 
pole  c,  of  the  battery,  through  a,  S,  terminal  1 ,  and 
bell  coils  d,  d,  contact  post  e,  armature  terminal  2» 
and  wire  h,  back  to  the  battery. 
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The  method  of  ringing  the  bell  on  the  breaking  or 
opening'  of  the  circuit  by  the  movement  of  the  relay 
is  represented  m  Fig.  211.  Here  there  are  two  bat- 
teries, one,  D,  the  main  battery,  of  the  gravity 
Daniell  type,  and  the  other,  E,  a  local  battery  of  the 
Leclaache  type.  The  main  battery  is  placed  in  the 
circuit  of  trie  relay  R,  and  the  burglar  contact  at  C,  di^Htd 
on  a  safe  or  other  door  that  is  to  be  guarded.  As3i?L«i«T. 
long  as  the  contact  at  C  remains  closed,  or  the  cir- 
cuit remains  uncut,  the  relay  attracts  its  armature, 
and  thus  breaks  contact  with  the  screw  e.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  circuit  is  broken,  the  contact  at  e  is 


closed,  and  this  closes  the  local  circuit  of  the  bat- 
tery E,  through  P,  S,  G,  B,  L,  /,  e,  and  the  armature 
of  the  relay,  back  to  the  battery  at  N.  Of  course,  in 
the  closed-circuited  system  of  burglar  alarms,  the 
separate  contacts  must  be  placed  in  the  circuit  m 
series,  and  not  in  parallel,  as  in  the  open-circuited 
systems. 

A  form  of  burglar  alarm,  suitable  for  a  house,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  212.  Here  a  clock  automatically  dis- 
connects  the  circuits  that  are  connected  with  the  ^J 
lower  bar,  and  also  rings  the  servants'  bell  at  any 
time  it  may  be  desired,  by  suitably  setting  the  cen- 
tral dial  on  the  clock.     The  different  rooms,  or 
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points  of  contact,  are  as  represented  on  the  annun- 
ciator drops.  The  galvanometer  placed  below  the 
clock  is  intended  to  show  the  strength  of  the  bat- 
tery, so  as  to  indicate  whether  it  is  ready  for  action. 
Switches  are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
number  of  tests,  showing  the  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem. One  of  these  switches  is  provided  for  the 
stopping  of  the  bell  after  it  has  been  started  by  the 


opening  or  closing  of  the  contacts.  On  many  burglar 
alarms,  an  incandescent  lamp  is  placed  either  in  the 
alarm  itself,  or  in  a  position  in  front  of  the  alarm, 
which  is  automatically  lighted  on  the  sounding  of 
an  alarm. 

Of  the  two  systems  above  described  for  ringing 
bells  on  the  opening  of  the  circuit,  the  relay  is  the 
£ed  safer,  since,  in  the  first  system,  the  closing  of  the 
""■      contact,  as  by  shutting  the  door  of  the  safe,  will  stop 
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the  ringing  of  the  alarm.  The  closed-circuited  sys- 
tem, besides  affording  protection  against  the  burglar 
cutting  the  circuit  of  the  wires,  also  affords  a  ready 
means  for  testing  the  condition  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem ;  for,  should  any  contact  fail  to  close,  the  ringing 
of  the  bells  would  indicate  that  a  break  existed  some- 
where, and  that,  therefore,  a  necessity  existed  for 
carefully  examining  the  line. 

A  system  of  electric  annunciators  is  especially 
adapted  for  giving  early  intelligence  of  a  fire.  This 
is  evidently  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  the 
sooner  the  firemen  can  get  at  work,  the  greater  filSng. 
their  chance  of  being  able  to  rapidly  extinguish  the 
fire.  Systems  of  fire  alarms  are  now  established  in 
practically  all  important  cities  in  the  United  States. 

The  essentials  of  a  system  of  fire-alarm  annun- 
ciators, or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  fire-alarm 
telegraphy,  consists  in  a  central  office  or  station, 
connected  with  a  number  of  separate  stations  by 
means  of  electric  conductors  that  extend  through- 
out the  district  to  be  protected.  Fire-alarm  circuits 
are  always  metallic  circuits.  At  various  points  on 
such  conducting  lines  signal  boxes  are  established. 

Fire-alarm 

These  are  generally  placed  in  the  street,  though  telegraphy, 
sometimes  they  are  inside  buildings.  These  boxes 
are  for  the  purpose  of  sending  signals  to  the  central 
office,  and  thus  give  notice  of  the  exact  location  of 
a  fire.  As  soon  as  the  central  station  receives  this 
information,  it  sends  signals  to  the  engine  houses 
nearest  to  the  fire.  In  case  of  a  severe  conflagration, 
where  a  general  alarm  is  sounded,  calls  are  sent  to 
all  the  fire  stations.  These  calls  may  be  sent  out 
from  the  central  station  either  by  means  of  opera- 
tors, or,  in  some  systems,  they  are  sent  out  au- 
tomatically. 
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Fire-signal  boxes  operate  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  district-telegraph  call  boxes.  The  pulling  of  a. 
handle  releases  a  detent,  and  permits  a  wheel  to  be 
rapidly  moved  by  means  of  clock-work.  During 
this  rotation,  the  wheel  automatically  makes  and 
breaks  the  circuit  a  number  of  times,  and  thus  trans- 
mits into  the  line  a  number  of  electrical  impulses, 
that  correspond  with  some  arbitrary  signal,  indicat- 
ing the  number  of  the  box.  These  impulses  pass 
over  the  line  wire,  and  are  received  at  the  central 
office,  where  they  cause  an  alarm  bell  to  give  a  stroke 
for  each  impulse,  the  number  of  times  and  the  inter- 
vals between  the  strokes  corresponding  to  the  sig- 


nals sent.  In  many  systems  of  fire-ahum  teleg- 
raphy, besides  sounding  the  bell,  a  record  is  made  on 
a  registering  or  recording  instrument,  as  in  the 
Morse  system  of  telegraphy. 

Fire-call  boxes  are  arranged  so  as  to  prevent 
their  being  maliciously  operated  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  false  alarms.  They  are  either  opened  by 
means  of  keys,  placed  in  the  hands  of  special  offi- 
cers only,  or,  when  they  can  be  operated  by  other 
persons,  they  are  generally  so  arranged  that  the 
sending  of  the  alarm  at  the  same  time  causes  a  gong 
to  sound,  thus  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  in 
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the  street  to  the  alarm  having  been  sent.    Some  fire- 
alarm  boxes  are  arranged  so  that  the  alarm  can  only 
be  sent  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  glass  front  of  the 
box.    Such  a  box  is  represented  in  Fig.  213,  where^ 
the  method  for  sending  the  signal  is  clearly  indi-^ 
cated  by  the  lettering  on  the  box.     This  breaking  jffij 
of  the  glass  front  automatically  closes  the  circuit,    u 
and  thus  sounds  an  alarm  at  the  central  office.    The 
method  whereby  this  is  accomplished  is  very  simple. 
A  spring  is  endeavoring  to  close  the  contact  by  the 


Tie.  114. — Fire-alarm  Signal-box.     Note  (be  instruction*  on  the  door  of 
the  signal-box. 

movement  of  a  plug.  This  plug  presses  against 
the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  is  thus  prevented  from 
completing  the  contact.  As  soon  as  the  glass  is 
broken,  the  spring  moves  the  plug  and  closes  the 
contact 

A  form  of  fire-alarm  box,  employed  in  the  fire- 
alarm  system  of  Chicago,  is  shown  in  Fig.  214. 
The  outer  door,  which  is  of  the  keyless  type,  is  read-  i^orfr"  - 
ily  opened  by  turning  the  handle  to  the  right.     The  *    " 
inner  doors  operate  a  short-circuit  switch  when 
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dosed,  thus  cutting  out  from  the  circuit  all  puts 
except  the  signal  wheel.  The  signals  are  trans- 
mitted from  the  box  by  a  wheel  provided  witli 
notches  in  its  circumference,  that  make  and  break 
the  circuit  in  a  manner  which  represents  the  number 
and  location  of  the  box. 

In  the  system  of  district  telegraph  messenger  call 

idetnfh    boxes,  calls  can  be  sent  to  a  central  office  where  there 

SiN»U!"  are  messenger  boys,  special  officers  or  policemen, 

and  firemen.    On  the  pulling  of  the  handle  of  the 


Fib.  iij.— American  DiMrict  T<4c*npb  Mtwenger  Call  Bojl 

call  box,  there  is  automatically  transmitted  to 
the  central  station  a  number  of  electric  impulses, 
which  both  give  the  number  of  the  box  and  indicate 
the  character  of  the  service  that  is  required,  hi 
the  multiple  district  call  box  shown  in  Fig.  215, 
means  have  been  provided  for  four  different  calls— 
i.e.,  for  a  watchman,  for  a  messenger  boy,  for  a 
policeman,  for  the  firemen — and  for  some  special 
service,  such,  for  example,  as  a  doctor  or  a  carriage, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

In  order  to  send  a  call,  the  handle  is  palled  down 
'until  it  touches  the  stop  marked  watchman  in  tie 
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figure.  On  the  handle  then  being  released,  the  wheel 
inside  the  box  is  rotated,  and  transmits  into  the 
circuit  a  number  of  makes  and  breaks,  that  follow 
one  another  at  intervals,  according  to  the  location 
and  number  of  teeth  on  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  there  being  thus  sent  to  the  central  office  im- 
pulses that  indicate  the  number  of  the  box  and  the 
character  of  service  required,  in  this  case  a  mes- 
senger boy  or  watchman. 

If  the  little  stop  near  the  word  watchman  is 
raised  so  that  the  handle  may  be  turned  around  suf- 
ficiently far  to  reach  the  word  police,  fire,  or  special,  £?£2ji« 
and  is  liberated  from  any  of  these  points,  additional are  9cnt* 
signals  will  be  sent  into  the  line,  which  will  send 
an  additional  number  of  impulses  into  the  receiving 
apparatus,  indicating,  as  before,  the  number  of  the 
box,  and  the  special  character  of  service  required. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  maintain  the  same  tem- 
perature in  any  locality,  such,  for  example,  as  a 
hothouse,  incubator,  or  room,  a  variety  of  devices 
may  be  employed  for  sounding  an  alarm  as  soon  as  Tempen- 
a  certain  temperature  is  reached.     One  method  of tureaUr,IL 
operating  such  alarms  is  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
mercurial  thermometer.     In  the  form  represented 
in  Fig.  216,  an  ordinary'  thermometer  is  provided, 
only,  instead  of  the  thermometer  tube  being  her- 
metically sealed  at  the  top,  it  is  provided  with  an 
air-tight  rubber  cork,  through  which  passes  a  metal- 
lic rod  r.    This  rod  can  be  lowered  or  raised  in  the 
thermometer  tube,  so  that  its  lower  end  can  be 
placed  at  any  desired  level.    It  will  be  evident  that,  Method  of 
as  soon  as  the  temperature  has  reached   such  aoFtSc 
height  that,  by  the  expansion  of  the  mercury,  the  tempera- 
lower  end  of  the  metallic  rod  is  reached,  the  contact 
between  r  and  /,  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic 
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cell  and  an  alarm  bell,  will  be  closed,  so  that  the 
alarm  will  sound  as  soon  as  this  temperature  is 
reached. 

In  a  thermo  static  alarm,  a  compound  bar  of  brass 
and  steel,  B,  S,  Fig.  217,  is  formed  by  riveting  to- 
gether two  straight  bars  of  brass  and  steel  respee- 


Fio.  >■  6. — MercuritJ  Temperature  Alum. 

trvely,  and  suspending  them  in  the  manner  shown. 
Contact  pieces  are  placed  at  C  and  H,  as  well  as  on 
the  sides  of  B  and  S,  opposite  these  contact  points. 
A  split  battery  is  connected  at  its  middle  point  with 
iK?1  the  central  terminal  T,  and  with  its  positive  and 
negative  poles  at  the  remaining  terminals  T,  T. 
Any  decrease  in  temperature  will  cause  the  com- 
pound bar  to  move  toward  C,  thus  closing  the  con- 
tact through  one-half  the  battery.     On  the  other 
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hand,  any  increase  in  temperature  will  cause  the  bar 
to  move  toward  H,  thus  closing  the  contact  with 
the  other  half  of  the  battery.     In  this  manner,  a 
simple   fire-and-frost   alarm   can   be  obtained    for  ££2?^ 
sounding  an  alarm  when  the  temperature  either  falls ^SSSl* 
below  or  rises  above  a  certain  predetermined  limit.  anire!lper" 
When  it  is  desired  automatically  to  maintain  the 
temperature,  circuit  arrangements  can  readily  be 
provided  whereby,  on  the  fall  of  temperature,  an 
electro-magnet  will  open  a  register,  and  thus  in- 


Fig.  217. — Thermostatic  or  Temperature  Alarm.  Note  how  an  in- 
increase  of  temperature,  by  bending  the  rod  in  one  direction,  closes  one 
of  the  contacts,  while  a  decrease  of  temperature,  by  bending  the  rod 
in  the  other  direction,  closes  the  other  contact. 

crease  the  temperature  of  the  room.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  increase  in  temperature  closing  the 
other  contact  circuit,  arrangements  may  be  such  that 
an  €lectro-magnet  will  close  a  register;  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  smaller  space,  such  as  would  exist  in  the 
case  of  an  incubator,  an  arrangement  could  be 
devised  whereby  an  incandescent  lamp  could  be 
turned  on  when  the  temperature  fell  too  low,  and 
turned  off  when  it  became  too  high. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  send  an  alarm  whenever 
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Liquid 

level 

alarm. 


a  liquid  level  varies  in  height,  some  form  of  liquid 
level  alarm  is  employed.  In  the  form  represented 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  218,  a  ball  float  is  pro- 
vided with  an  arrangement  for  closing  the  circuit, 
and  ringing  a  bell  as  soon  as  the  level  of  the  water 
rises  above  a  certain  predetermined  point.  In  some 
cases,  the  closing  of  the  circuit  at  such  a  point 
causes  an  electro-magnet  to  shut  off  the  water  sup- 
ply. At  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure  a  liquid 
level  alarm  is  shown  that  is  provided  with  two  ball 
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Fig.  218. — Liquid  Level  Alarm. 


Electric 

door 

opener. 


floats.  Here  an  alarm  will  be  sent  if  the  water  is 
either  too  high  or  too  low.  As  before,  an  electric 
device  may  be  employed  which  turns  off  the  water 
when  the  level  attempts  to  pass  above  the  desired 
height,  and  turns  it  on  when  it  passes  below  it. 

An  electro-magnet  is  sometimes  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  distant  door  or  gate,  and  thus 
saving  the  time  required  in  going  to  and  from  the 
same  to  open  it  by  hand.  Various  devices  may  be 
employed  for  such  purposes.  In  that  represented  in 
Fig.  219,  the  attraction  of  the  armature  of  an  elec- 
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tro-magnet  draws  in  the  latch,  and  thus  permits  the 
door  to  be  opened. 

It  is  evident  that  doors  or  windows  may  be  locked 
as  well  as  unlocked  by  electro-magnetic  means.     In 


Flo.    119. — E  If  ctro- magnetic   Door    Latch    for    Automatic   Door   Opener. 

order  to  be  able  to  leave  the  window  of  a  bedroom 
safely  raised  while  asleep  at  night,  a  device  may  be  SSSe 
attached  to  the  sash,  represented  in  Fig.  220,  soiJ^cw 
placed  that  the  sash  is  locked  in  any  desired  position. 


Fio.  110. — Electro-magnetic  Window  Lock.  On  the  passage  of  the 
current  through  the  magnet  coil  the  >»b  in  unlocked  on  the  cessation  of 
the  current     The  action  of  a  spring  locks  the  sash. 

The  circuit  of  the  electro-magnet  is  so  connected 
with  an  alarm  bell  and  a  voltaic  cell,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  move  the  sash  will  result  in  dosing  the 
circuit  and  sounding  an  alarm. 
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Where  a  door  has  been  provided  with  a  burglar- 
alarm  contact,  and  the  alarm  has  been  set  for  the 
night,  in  order  to  permit  an  authorized  person  to 
enter  the  house  without  disturbing  the  occupants, 
a  device  called  a  Yale-lock  burglar-alarm  switch 
may  be  employed,  as  represented  in  Fig.  221.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  switch  so  devised  that,  when 
placed  in  a  certain  position  by  the  insertion  of  a  reg- 
ular Yale  key,  it  will  permit  the  door  to  be  opened 
without  sounding  the  alarm. 


By  means  of  electric  contacts  placed  on  the  hands 
or  other  parts  of  a  clock,  circuits  can  be  opened  and 
closed  for  a  variety  of  purposes;  for  example,  to 
sound  an  alarm  at  a  certain  hour.  Such  arrange- 
ments are  generally  employed  in  cases  where  systems 
of  electro-magnetic  bells  are  installed  in  private 
houses.      A  number  of  such  contacts  may  be  pro- 

,t  vided  for  different  hours  of  an  entire  day,  so  that 
an  alarm  bell  will  be  automatically  sounded  as  such 

i'  hours  are  successively  reached.  Such  a  clock  is 
called  a  programme  clock.  For  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing able  readily  to  change  the  times  at  which  the 
bell  shall  be  sounded,  there  is  provided  a  series  of 
contacts  on  a  part  of  the  clock  called  the  programme 
dial.  A  clock  of  this  character  is  of  value  in  schools, 
factories,  etc.,  where  it  is  desired  to  indicate  the  close 
of  certain  periods  of  time  without  necessitating  con- 
stant care  on  the  part  of  an  attendant.     A  clock  of 
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this  description  is  represented  in  Fig.  222.  The  pro- 
gramme dial  is  shown  as  placed  below  the  ordinary 
dock  dial. 


a j.— Electric  Progrtmme  Clock. 


Where  a  night-watchman  is  required  to  visit  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  building  he  is  employed  to  watch,  w«eh. 
at  certain  times  during  the  night,  it  is  important  to  <"««««■ 
know  whether  or  not  he  is  faithfully  discharging 


his  duties.  For  this  purpose,  a  form  of  clock,  called 
a  watchman's  time-detector,  is  employed.  Such  a 
clock  is  shown  in  Fig.  223.  Here  a  high-class  clock 
is  employed,  generally  of  the  eight-day  type.     Be- 
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sides  driving  the  hands,  the  mechanism  of  the  clock 
is  employed  to  rotate  a  suitable  dial,  on  which  a 
sheet  of  paper  is  placed,  means  being  provided  for 
readily  replacing  one  sheet  by  another  when  so  de- 
sired. On  this  sheet  a  number  of  radial  lines,  repre- 
senting the  hours  of  the  day,  and,  when  so  desired, 
S^Sch-11  the  minutes  and  seconds,  are  drawn.  The  radial 
SSSctorT  divisions  are  divided  longitudinally  into  separate 
parts,  representing  the  various  stations  the  watch- 
man is  expected  to  visit.  Each  of  these  stations  is 
provided  with  a  separate  marker,  so  that,  when  the 
watchman  visits  any  distant  station,  and  depresses 
a  push-button  at  that  station,  there  is  recorded  on 
one  of  the  divisions  marks  that  indicate  the  particu- 
lar hour  and  minute  during  which  he  visited  this 
particular  station. 

In  some  forms  of  watchmen's  clock,  instead  of 
making  the  record  by  the  same  battery  current  as 
that  employed  for  sending  the  signal,  this  current  is 
used  only  to  close  the  contact  of  a  relay,  which 
throws  a  local  battery  into  action.  By  these  means, 
a  better  record  is  ensured. 

In  order  to  prevent  watchmen  from  tampering 
with  the  record,  most  clocks  of  this  character  are 

Haw 

tampering  now  provided  with  contacts  that  register  the  opening 
record  is  and  closing  of  the  clock  door,  thus  preventing  the 
prevente .  watchman  from  replacing  the  true  paper  disk  by  a 

spurious  disk,  which  has  been  marked  by  hand. 

In  order  to  increase  the  length  of  time  a  clock  will 
run  without  requiring  the  services  of  an  attendant  to 
winding     wind  it  up,  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  causing  a 
clock.        battery  current  to  pass  momentarily  through  an  elec- 
tro-magnet, that  will  properly  move  the  winding 
mechanism.     Various  devices  may  be  employed  for 
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such  apparatus.  In  the  form  represented  in  Fig. 
224,  the  winding  is  effected  by  the  attraction  of  the 
armature  of  the  electro-magnet  represented  at  the 
bottom  of  the  figure.  Impulses  for  this  purpose  are 
sent  into  the  line  at  periods  about  five  minutes  apart. 
While  such  self-winding  clock  movements  can  be 
made  to  act  properly,  unless  great  care  is  taken  they 
are  apt  to  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  clock  as 
a  timekeeper. 


Fid.  114- — Electro-magnetic  Self-winding  Clock 

In  a  system  of  electric  gas-lighting,  a  jet  of  gas 
is  lighted  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark  through 
the  jet  after  the  gas  has  been  turned  on  at  the  stop-  g    ^^ 
cock.     This  spark  is  generally  obtained  from  an  35"£ 
induction  or  spark  coil,  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  ET 
voltaic  battery  and  contact  points  placed  on  the  gas- 
burner.     Gas-burners  for  electric  gas-lighting  may 
be  so  arranged  that  the  gas  must  first  be  turned  on 
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by  hand,  and  then  a  spark  passed  through  the  issu- 
ing gas-jet;  or  a  better  method  may  be  employed,  in 
which  a  burner,  such,  for  example,  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  225,  is  employed.  Here  the  pulling  of  a  pen- 
dent chain,  P,  tarns  on  the  gas  by  the  moving  of  a 
valve  inside  the  burner.  At  the  same  time,  a  plati- 
num contact,  A,  placed  on  the  end  of  a  movable  arm, 
''  makes  a  wiping  contact  with  another  platinum  con- 
tact at  B,  placed  near  the  gas-jet.  In  this  manner, 
the  circuit  of  a  spark  coil  and  voltaic  battery  is  sud- 
denly made  and  broken.      The  extra  current  pro- 


Fin.  115.— Ritchet  Burner.  Note  thai  the  polling  of  the  pendant  P 
brings  the  conUcti  A  *nd  B  together,  ind  that  on  their  ■cpnntion  a 
■park  il  produced  which  ignite*  the  nailing  fU-jet. 

duced  on  breaking  the  contact  produces  a  spark 
which  jumps  between  the  contacts  at  A  and  B,as  they 
are  suddenly  separated,  and  thus  lights  the  issuing 
gas-jet.  When  it  is  desired  to  turn  off  such  a  gas- 
jet,  it  is  only  necessary  again  to  pull  the  pendant, 
since  this  motion  now  closes  the  valve  and  stops  the 
flow  of  gas. 

In  a  form  of  burner  called  the  automatic  gas- 

£J££V£  burner,  the  gas  is  both  turned  on  and  lighted,  and 

Htfj,™,*"'  turned  off  and  extinguished,  by  the  motion  of  a 

push-button.     The  circuits  for  this  purpose  are  gen- 
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erally  so  arranged  that  they  control  two  separate 
electro-magnets.  One  of  these  magnets  is  excited 
by  closing  the  circuit  by  the  pushing  of  one  of  the 
buttons,  generally  a  white  one.  The  attraction  of 
the  armature  of  this  electro-magnet  turns  on  the 
gas,  and,  at  the  same  time,  causes  a  succession  of 
sparks,  produced  from  the  spark  coil,  to  pass  through 
the  issuing  gas-jet  and  light  it.  On  the  pushing  of 
another  button,  generally  a  black  button,  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  second  electro-magnet  is  completed,  which 
extinguishes  the  gas  by  closing  the  valve.  An  auto- 
matic gas-burner  of  this  description  is  represented 
in  Fig.  226,  the  separate  electro-magnets  being 
placed  inside  the  cover. 


Fia.  1 2 6. — Automatic  Electric  Gas-lighting  Burner. 

Systems  of  gas-lighting  are  operated  on  open  cir- 
cuits.     Considerable  trouble  is  experienced  in  the 
use  of  such  systems,  from  the  liability  that  exists 
of  accidental  contacts  rapidly  running  down  the 
strength  of  the  battery  by  polarization.     In  order  SSSw 
to  avoid  this  difficulty,  an  arrangement  is  frequently  *£*>■  " 
made  by  which  the  wires  in  the  house  are  divided  iigwISJ, 
into  a  number  of  separate  circuits,  and  these  circuits 
are  so  connected  with  an  apparatus  called  a  battery 
protector,  that  on  any  accidental  short  circuit  occur- 
ring in  any  one  of  these  separate  circuits,  an  electro- 
magnet is  energized,  and  that  particular  circuit  au- 
tomatically cot  off  from  the  battery.      A  battery 
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protector  can  be  combined  with  an  annunciator,  the 
arrangements  being  such  that,  on  the  accidental  clos- 
ing of  any  one  of  the  circuits,  this  circuit  is  auto- 


matically disconnected  from  the  battery,  and  a  drop 
is  caused  to  fall  on  the  annunciator  board,  indicating 
the  particular  circuit  that  has  thus  been  disconnected 
A  device  of  this  character  is  represented  in  Fig.  227, 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

ELECTRIC     HEATING    OF     BARE    AND     COVERED   CON- 
DUCTORS 

"I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat." 

—Othello,  Act  V,  Scene  II 

A  DEFINITE  quantity  of  work  must  be  done 
or  energy  expended  in  order  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  pound  of  water,  or  any 
other  kind  of  ordinary  matter,  through  say  one  de- 
gree of  the  thermometric  scale.     As  in  all  other  Relatiaii 
cases  of  work  done  or  energy  expended,  this  energy  ESJJSJ 
is  capable  of  being  expressed  in  foot-pounds  or  inS^S11' 
joules.    In  the  case  of  water,  in  order  to  increase  theheatenefWr 
temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fah- 
renheit, there  must  be  expended  on  the  water,  in 
order  to  set  the  molecules  into  the  to-and-fro  vibra- 
tions that  produce  heat,  an  amount  of  work  equal  to 
778  foot-pounds,  or  the  work  required  to  raise  778 
pounds  through  a  vertical  distance  of  one  foot. 
Since  the  joule  is  equal  to  0.738  foot-pounds,  this 
would  be  nearly  equal  to  one  pound  raised  through 
a  vertical  distance  of  nine  inches.     There  would, 
therefore,  require  to  be  expended  to  raise  the  tem-Jouleg 
perature  of  the  water,  as  above  indicated,  an  amount  J5252^ 
of  work  equal  to  778  foot-pounds  divided  by  0.738, 
or  1,055  joules. 

The  amount  of  work  that  is  required  to  increase 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  perfectly  definite: 

(477) 
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778  foot-pounds,  or  1,055  joules,  will  increase  the 
temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  just  one  degree 
R,  neither  more  nor  less.  This,  of  course,  is  on  the 
supposition  that  all  the  energy  is  expended  in  pro- 
ducing heat.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  origin  of 
the  work  or  energy  that  is  thus  expended,  whether 
it  be  mechanical,  chemical,  electrical,  or  magnetic, 
778  foot-pounds,  or  1,055  joules,  must  be  expended 
in  order  to  perform  the  work  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  through  one 
degree  F. 

Since  all  heated  bodies  impart  their  heat  to  the 
air  or  other  medium  surrounding  them,  if  a  given 
temperature  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  heated  body, 
there  must,  of  course,  be  a  constant  expenditure  of 
energy.  The  rate  at  which  energy  must  be  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose,  that  is,  the  activity  as  it 
is  called,  can  be  expressed  in  foot-pounds  per  sec- 
p^tSeood  ond,  or  in  joules  per  second,  or  in  watts,  the  watt 
being  a  rate  of  doing  work  that  is  equal  to  0.738 
foot-pounds  per  second.  The  activity  or  rate  at 
which  a  given  amount  of  water  escaping  from  a 
reservoir  is  capable  of  doing  work,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  raising  the  temperature  of  a  given  mass 
of  water,  depends  on  the  quantity  of  water  which 
escapes  per  second,  and  on  the  distance  through 
which  it  passes  in  order  to  escape.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  case  of  a 
given  quantity  of  electricity  flowing  from  a  battery, 
dynamo  or  other  electric  source,  and  water  *fcfif>*ping 
from  a  reservoir.  The  activity  of  the  electric  source, 
or  the  rate  at  which  it  is  capable  of  doing  work,  is 
equaj  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  that  escapes  per 
second  multiplied  by  the  difference  in  the  level 
through  which  it  passes  in  order  to  escape.  In  other 
words,  the  coulombs  of  electricity  that  pass,  multi- 
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plied  by  the  difference  of  electric  level  or  pressure 
through  which  they  pass,  in  volts,  give  a  quantity 
which  represents  the  electrical  activity.  In  other 
words,  the  activity  of  an  electric  source  can  be 
expressed  in  joules-per-seoond,  that  is,  in  watt*. 
Now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  an  ampere  is  equal 
to  a  coulomb  per  second,  and  since  a  watt  is  a  volt- 
ampere,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  multiply  the  cou- 
lombs-per-second  by  the  volts,  we  will  get  an  ex- 
pression for  the  watts.  Since  the  watt  is  a  very 
small  quantity,  being  equal  only  to  the  ^  of  a  horse- 
power, it  is  convenient,  in  practice,  to  employ  a 
larger  unit  of  electric  power;  i.e.,  the  kilowatt,  or^jgjfcf 
a  thousand  watts.  Since  746  watts  equal  one  horse-  fEZSZ 
power,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  in  1,000  watts  j^Su* 
*,ooo  divided  by  746,  or  about  1.34  horse-power. 
If,  therefore,  we  know  the  E.M.F.  that  is  driving 
the  electric  current  through  a  conductor,  and  we 
know,  moreover,  the  value  of  the  current  that  is 
passing  through  the  circuit,  the  product  of  these 
quantities  will  be  equal  to  the  activity  of  that  circuit 
per  second. 

In  order  to  determine  by  experiment  the  amount 
of  heat  that  will  be  imparted  to  a  given  quantity  of  ca'io^tackcr 
water  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through 
it  for  a  given  time,  an  instrument  called  an  electric 
calorimeter  may  be  employed,  as  was  done  by  both 
Joule  and  Lenz.     Here  a  thin  wire,  N  M,  Fig.  228, 
of  known  electric  resistance,  is  placed  in  a  glass 
vessel  containing  a  given  quantity  of  water  or  other  SSSW 
liquid.    A  thermometer,  T,  placed  in  the  vessel  injj™*^* 
the  manner  shown,  gives  the  temperature  of  thejJJJgJSi 
liquid,  both  before  the  current  is  passed,  and  after  S^lffi 

electric 
current 
thro 
any 


the  current  has  been  passing  through  the  liquid  for^SSSnt 
a  definite  time.    It  can  be  shown  by  experiments  that  ^3£oit. 


the  increase  in  temperature  of  the  water  or  other 
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liquid  so  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  current  is 
proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  conductor,  to 
the  square  of  the  current  strength  that  is  passing 
in  amperes,  and  to  the  time  during  which  the  cur- 
rent has  continued  to  pass. 

Since  a  difference  of  pressure  or  E.M.F.  is  neces- 
ibatde-  sary  in  order  to  cause  a  current  to  flow  through  a 
£*l°uiTdi-  conductor  of  a  given  resistance,  this  fact,  thus  dem- 
tS^Sare"  onstrated  by  experiment,  is  only  another  way  of 
rcmpauT  stating  that  the  passage  of  a  current  in  amperes, 
'"*'  while  under  the  influence  of  a  given  pressure  or 


Put.   ■**.— Electric  Calorimeter.     Note  that   t 
permit*  the  inc.eue   ill   temperature   of  the  water  in   M,   produced  bj 
e  of  the  current  for  a  certain  time,  to  be  determined  by  the 


E.M.F.,  in  volts,  will  produce  a  given  rise  in  tem- 
perature, because  there  is  thus  expended  in  the  cir- 
cuit a  given  number  of  watts-per-second.     A  diffi- 
culty is  often  experienced  in  understanding  why  the 
Thompson'  heat  developed  by  a  current  is  proportional  to  the 
deVeioped"  square  of  the  current,  and  not  simply  proportional 
Se"  rreol  to  the  current  itself.     Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  in  his 
work  on  "Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  thus  remarks 
concerning  this  fact : 

"The  second  of  the  above  laws,  that  the  heat  is, 
cateris  paribus  (other  things  being  equal),  propor- 
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tional  to  the  square  of  the  strength  of  the  correal, 
often  pozzies  young  students,  who  expect  the  heal 
to  be  proportional  to  the  current  simply.  Soch  may 
remember  that  the  consumption  of  zinc  is,  ceteris 
paribus,  also  proportional  to  the  square  oi  the  cur- 
tent;  for,  suppose  that  in  working  through  a  high 
resistance  (so  as  to  get  all  the  heat  developed  out- 
side the  battery)  we  double  the  current  by  doubling 
the  number  of  battery  cells,  there  will  be  twice  as 
much  zinc  consumed  as  before  in  each  cell,  and  as 
there  are  twice  as  many  cells  as  at  first  the  con- 
sumption of  zinc  is  four  times  as  great  as  before/ 

Another  method  of  looking  at  this  question  is, 
perhaps,  simpler  to  those  who  are  able  to  employ 
a  little  easy  mathematics.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  heat  generated  is  proportional  to  the  number 
of  watts  expended  in  causing  the  current  to  flow 
through  the  circuit,  or  to  CXE,  the  product  of  the  Another 
current  in  amperes,  multiplied  by  the  E.M.F.  inSLiag 
volts,  and  remembering  also  that  by  Ohm's  Iawiaw. 

equals  CxR.  Consequently,  placing  the  value  of 
&=CXR  in  equation,  CXE  equals  the  watts,  we 
get  CxCR=the  watts,  or  C?R=the  watts.  In 
other  words,  the  power  required  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  wire  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
current  multiplied  by  the  resistance.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  true  where  the  valtte  of  the  resistance 
remains  constant. 


When  a  given  E.M.F.  is  applied  to  a  circuit  in 
order  to  cause  a  current  to  flow  through  such  cir-Dropol 
cuit,  and  thus  overcome  its  resistance,  a  certain SJ^S'Sf 
drop  of  pressure  or  loss  of  E.M.F.  results.     Sup-S;*^** 
pose  that,  in  the  case  of  a  given  conductor  or  wire,  SESJjJJL 
this  drop,  be  10  volts,  and  that  a  current  flow 
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through  the  conductor  equal  to  ioo  amperes.  Then 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  number  of  watts  that  will 
be  developed  in  such  a  circuit  will  be  equal  to  the 
drop  of  10  volts  multiplied  by  the  current  strength 
in  amperes.  In  other  words,  the  heat  activity  that 
will  be  developed  in  the  circuit  will  be  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  drop  in  volts  multiplied  by  the  cur- 
rent strength  in  amperes,  or  10X100=1,000  watts, 
or  1  K.W.  If,  therefore,  we  know  the  drop  of 
pressure  that  occurs  in  any  circuit,  and  the  current 
strength  that  is  passing  in  that  circuit,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  multiply  the  two  quantities  together 
in  order  to  obtain  the  heat  activity  in  watts,  or  the 
amount  of  heat  that  will  be  liberated  in  the  wire 
during  every  second  of  time. 

Let  us  now  inquire  as  to  the  temperature  that 
will  be  imparted  to  a  given  wire  or  conductor 
through  which  such  current  is  passing.  Since  the 
tS?p5S"  current  is  supplying  the  heat  to  the  wire  at  a  con- 
ttepi£y  stant  rate,  the  temperature  of  the  wire  will  steadily 
JSSriJ"  increase.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  wire  is 
SroSJha  giving  off  its  heat  to  the  air  or  other  medium  sur- 
cooductor.  roun(jing  j|.#     Moreover,  the  amount  of  this  loss  will 

increase  the  greater  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  wire  and  the  surrounding  medium.  Con- 
sequently, a  point  will  soon  be  reached  when  the 
amount  of  heat  imparted  to  the  wire  by  the  electric 
current  will  exactly  balance  that  imparted  by  the 
wire  to  the  medium  surrounding  it  At  this  point 
the  temperature  of  the  heated  wire  will  remain  con- 
stant or  steady. 

A  heated  wire  or  conductor  can  give  off  its  heat 
to  the  air  or  other  medium  surrounding  it  in  three 
different  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  air  or  other 
medium  can  take  away  the  heat  from  the  wire  by 
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conduction.     This  will  be  especially  the  case  in  any 
underground  cable,   where  the  conductor  is  sur- 
rounded by  some  insulating  material  placed  within  ^IL? 
a  lead  sheath  or  covering.     Where  the  wire  is  sur-  Junior 
rounded  by  air  or  water,  the  differences  of  tempera-  S^ISl 
tare  set  up  currents  in  the  air  or  water,  called  con- 
vection currents,  whereby  the  heat  is  rapidly  carried 
away  from  the  conductor ;  for  the  cooler  portions  of 
the  air  are  constantly  being  brought  into  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  heated  conductor.     Besides 
the  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  and  convection,  there  &£?!£i- 
is  an  additional  method ;  viz.,  by  radiation,  by  which  I^Su. 
the  heated  conductor  can  give  its  heat  energy  to  the Uon" 
medium  surrounding  it.      In  radiation,  the  heat 
passes  off  from  the  hot  body  in  all  directions,  just 
as  in  an  incandescent  lamp  both  heat  and  light  are 
radiated  or  given  off  by  the  glowing  filament 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  temperature  which  a 
wire  or  conductor  will  attain  will  depend  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  able  to  lose  the  heat  im-Tem. 
parted  to  it  by  the  electric  current  in  one  or  another  JJ5JJJ* 
of  these  three  different  ways.  It  will,  evidently, 
also  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  wire  as  to 
whether  it  is  bare  or  covered. 

In  the  case  of  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  the 
ability  of  the  wire  to  give  off  its  heat  will  also,  de- 
pend on  a  number  of  different  circumstances,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  dimensions  of  the  wire,  which  ConditloM 
determine  the  extent  of  the  radiating  surface.     ItJjJ^«Nf 
will  also  greatly  depend  on  the  character  of  the  sur-  loM«- 
face,  whether  it  be  rough  or  smooth,  polished  or 
dull,  a  rough,  unpolished  surface  losing  its  heat 
much  more  rapidly  than  a  smooth  or  polished  sur- 


But  there  is  evidently  a  still  more  important  cir- 
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Influence 
of  resis- 
tance on 
tempera- 
ture ele- 
vation. 


cumstance  that  determines  the  temperature  to  which 
a  given  current  strength  may  be  able  to  raise  a  wire 
or  conductor,  and  this  is  on  the  value  of  its  resist- 
ance per  unit  of  length.  The  passage  of  a  given 
current  strength  through  a  given  resistance  will  re- 
sult in  the  liberation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat, 
but  so  far  as  the  temperature  elevation  is  concerned, 
it  is  evident  that,  since  a  short,  thin  piece  of  wire  of 
a  certain  substance  may  have  the  same  electric  re- 
sistance as  a  long,  stout  wire  of  some  other  conduct- 
ing substance,  the  liberation  of  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  in  these  two  different  conductors  will  nec- 
essarily result  in  a  far  higher -temperature  for  the 
small,  thin  conductor  than  for  the  long,  thick  con- 
ductor, and  this  is  especially  the  case  since  the  sur- 
faces from  which  the  conductor  loses  its  heat  are 
much  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case. 


Necessity 
for  high 
conducting 
power  in 
transmis- 
sion cir- 
cuits. 


For  this  reason,  where  it  is  desired  that  a  high 
temperature  elevation  shall  be  produced  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  given  current  strength,  as  in  the  case  of 
electric  heaters,  it  is  only  necessary  to  employ  a  com- 
paratively short  conductor  of  small  diameter,  com- 
posed of  a  substance  whose  power  of  conducting  per 
unit  of  length  is  comparatively  small.  Of  course, 
all  electric  energy  converted  into  heat  energy  ceases 
to  be  of  value  as  electric  energy.  Consequently,  in 
the  case  of  a  transmission  circuit,  where  electric 
energy  is  generated  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  is 
to  be  employed  at  the  other  end,  care  must  be  taken 
to  lose  as  little  of  the  energy  during  transit  as  pos- 
sible. For  this  purpose,  good  conductors  are  re- 
quired to  be  employed,  between  the  electric  source 
and  the  electric  heater,  so  that  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome  shall  be  as  small  as  convenient.  More- 
over, their  area  of  cross-section  is  increased  up  to 
certain  limits. 
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In  most  of  the  cases  of  electric  transmission  of 
current,  the  reason  for  keeping  the  resistance  as  low 
as  possible  will  be  evident,  since  the  lower  the  re- 
sistance, the  smaller  will  be  the  drop  of  pressure  in 
the  circuit,  and,  consequently,  the  smaller  the  lossJSlt2£e 
of  energy  from  the  conversion  of  electric  into  heat  *£££ 
energy.     In  the  next  place,  as  the  temperature  of  the  »* 
wire  or  conductor  increases,  its  resistance  increases, kcpt  kfWm 
and,  consequently,  the  loss  during  transmission  in- 
creases.    Finally,  in  nearly  all  cases,  it  is  dangerous 
to  permit  the  temperature  of  the  conductors  to  in- 
crease beyond  a  certain  limit,  since  too  high  a  tem- 
perature of  the  conducting  wire  may  produce  damage 
from  fire. 

The  current  strength  that  can  be  safely  permitted 
to  pass  through  a  given  wire  or  conductor  is  some- 
times regarded  as  that  current  strength  which  will 
not  increase  the  temperature  of  the  wire  beyond  that 
at  which  the  wire  can  be  grasped  in  the  hand  for 
one  minute  without  inconvenience.  The  limit  of 
temperature,  however,  will  necessarily  vary  accord- 
ing" to  the  location  of  the  wire  and  its  surroundings,  safe  limit- 
In  the  case  of  an  underground  wire  placed  in  a  terra-  pefamre 
cotta  conduit,  a  much  higher  temperature  may  bemlwion 
safely  imparted  to  the  wire  than  in  the  case  of  a 
conductor  passing  through  wooden  molding.  But 
even  though  in  the  terra-cotta  conduit  an  increase 
in  temperature  might  safely  be  permitted  so  far 
as  the  conduit  itself  is  concerned,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  there  will  be  a  limit  here  which  will  be  reached 
when  the  temperature  will  begin  to  injure  the  char- 
acter of  the  india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  or  other  in- 
sulation employed,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  injuri- 
ously affected  by  a  high  temperature.  Moreover,  in 
the  case  of  an  underground  conduit,  a  danger  might 
exist  from  the  tendency  of  an  overheated  conductor 
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to  explode  the  mixture  of  illuminating  and  sewer 
gas  that  is  apt  to  be  found  in  underground  conduc- 
tors that  pass  through  the  streets  of  large  cities. 

The  time  required  for  a  wire  to  attain  its  steady 

or  full  temperature  after  the  full-load  current  has 

been  passed  through  it  will,  as  we  have  seen,  depend 

on  the  character  and  position  of  the  wire.     In  the 

case  of  a  wire  suspended  in  the  air,  it  will  acquire 

£ri£d*»r  within  95  per  cent  of  its  full  temperature  some  two 

^!S"   minutes  after  the  full-load  current  has  been  applied 

tffeuiy  tem-  to  its  terminals.     If  immersed  in  water,  the  wire 

penture.    wjy  ^^j,^  a  much  longer  time,  some  ten  minutes 

being  required  for  this  purpose.  Wires  running 
through  wooden  moldings  do  not  reach  their  full 
temperature  until  some  fifteen  minutes  after  the  full 
current  strength  has  been  passed  through  them, 
while  wires  buried  in  the  ground  may  require  as 
long  as  twenty  minutes  before  reaching  their  full 
temperature. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 


FUSE     WIRES 

"The  search  for  a  satisfactory  fuse  metal  seems  now  to  be 
directed  toward  such  metals  as  aluminium,  cadmium,  tin, 
zinc,  and  those  of  a  similar  nature,  or  their  alloys.  A  simple 
metal  is,  however,  more  desirable  for  this  purpose,  unless  the 
alloy  possesses  features  which  can  not  be  obtained  otherwise. 
Since  the  desired  metal  must  be  cheap,  aluminium  and  zinc  at 
once  become  most  attractive.  Both  possess  the  desired  con- 
ductivity, and  melting  point,  and  their  vapors  have  the  desired 
high- resistance  property  which  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  their  ex- 
tremely rapid  oxidation." — Fuse  Protective  Devices:   Sachs 

IN  the  early  history  of  the  art  it  was  believed  that 
the  introduction  of  electric  lighting  into  houses 
would  necessarily  be  limited  by  the  fire  risks 
arising  from  the  accidental  passage  of  heavy  cur- 
rents of  electricity  through  the  conducting  wires 
raising  them  to  bright  incandescence.     Such  fears,  %£*?*** 
however,  have  not  been  realized  in  actual  practice,  $*$£* 
since  careful  wiring,  together  with  the  employment  cficufoj  if 
of  the  exceedingly  simple  and  well-known  electro-  fnstaUed 

0  *  *  and  pro- 

thermal  safety  device  called  the  safety  fuse  or  safety  tected. 
catch  has  entirely  removed  all  such  danger.      This 
protection,  however,  is  only  ensured  when  certain 
precautions  of  construction,  etc.,  are  taken. 

A  safety  fuse  or  safety  catch,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, consists  of  a  strip,  bar,  pr  plate  of  some  read- 
ily fusible  alloy  or  metal,  that  will  automatically 
fuse  on  the  passage  of  an  abnormal  current  strength,  ^S  or 
which  might  otherwise  dangerously  affect  the  rest  of ***** 
the  circuit.  There  are  a  number  of  substances  that 
may  be  employed  as  a  material  for  safety  fuses. 
They  must,  however,  all  possess  a  higher  resistance 


No  in- 
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per  unit  of  length  than  that  of  which  the  rest  of  the 
circuit  is  formed ;  and,  moreover,  they  should  have 
a  low  point  of  fusion.  If  the  material  of  which 
the  fuse  wire  is  composed  is  such  that  a  short  thin 
piece  in  the  form  of  a  wire  or  conductor  has  a  re- 
sistance much  greater  than  that  of  an  equal  length 
of  the  rest  of  the  circuit,  the  passage  of  a  current 
will  develop  in  the  fuse  wire  so  much  heat  m  a  small 
space  that  it  will  acquire  a  temperature  sufficiently 
£*?<£*<*  high  to  fuse  the  wire,  and  thus  automatically  break 
safety  fuse.  t^e  cir^^     ft  wjfl  be  impossible,  therefore,  under 

these  circumstances,  for  a  dangerous  current  to 
exist  for  any  time  on  the  circuit.  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  so  simple  a  device  is  capable  of 
acting  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner.  The  materials 
generally  employed  for  safety  fuses  consist  of  alloys 
of  lead  and  tin/ these  alloys  varying  in  proportion 
from  33J4  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  lead. 

It  is  customary  to  insert  safety  fuses  at  all  points 
in  circuits  where  the  wires  decrease  in  size,  the  fuse 
being  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  the  smaller  wire. 
Short  pieces  of  cylindrical  fuse  wire  are  employed 
for  such  purposes,  the  ends  of  the  wires  being 
wrapped  around  suitable  binding  posts.  Frequently, 
however,  in  order  to  ensure  a  better  contact  of  Ac 

hufrSLkt.  sa'etY  fast  wire  to  the  circuit,  the  fuse  wires  arc 
replaced  by  strips  of  fusible  alloy,  that  are  soldered 
to  two  copper  terminals.  These  terminals  are  pro- 
vided with  slots  for  the  ready  insertion  of  the  fuse 
in  the  circuit.  Such  a  form  of  fuse  is  generally 
styled  a  fuse  link,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
simple  fuse  wire.  Several  forms  of  fuse  links  arc 
represented  in  Fig.  229. 

Since,  when  a  fuse  wire  melts  or  blows,  it  may 
scatter  the  molten  globules  in  all  directions,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  enclose  the  wire  in  a  box  of  porcelain,  or 
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some  other  incombustible  material.  Such  Wock9 
are  called  fuse  blocks.  Where  powerful  currents  are 
employed,  in  order  to  prevent  a  voltaic  arc  from 


Fxo.  sjo. — Safety  Fuse  Link.    Note  the  U-shaped  terminals  provided 
for  ensuring  the  ready  insertion  of  link  in  circuit  to  be  protected. 

being  formed  across  two  contiguous  conductors  on 
both  of  which  fuse  wires  are  placed,  the  fuse  block  JJj^5Jy. 
is  provided  with  a  ridge  for  the  purpose  of  separat-  SSoMd 
ing  these  two  parts  of  the  circuit  from  one  another. futes- 


Fxo.  J30.— Enclosed  Safety  Fuse  in  Porcelain  Block.  Note  the  spaces 
provided  for  the  two  main  conductors  with  the  separating  porcelain 
ridge  R,  R. 

A  fuse  block,  provided  with  a  porcelain  ridge,  is 
represented  in  Fig.  230,  where  two  separate  fuse 
wires  are  shown  as  connected  to  two  branches  of 
the  circuit,  these  two  being  separated  from  each 
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other  by  the  ridge  of  porcelain  shown  in  the  figure. 
When  such  a  porcelain  block  is  provided  with  its 
cover,  the  two  circuits  are  completely  isolated  from 
each  other. 


Fia.  13'-— Eodcwtd  Fine  Wire  (or  Electric  Motor. 

A  form  of  fuse  or  cut-out,  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection of  an  electric  motor,  is  shown  in  Fig.  231. 
Here  a  fuse  wire,  cylindrical  in  shape,  is  placed  in 
a  channel  formed  in  the  cover  of  the  box  This 
position  of  the  fuse  wire  possesses  the  advantage  of 
permitting  it  to  be  safely  replaced  without  danger 
from  the  current.  In  addition,  the  curved  shape  of 
the  channel  renders  the  formation  of  the  arc  on  the 
blowing  of  the  fuse  much  less  likely  to  occur. 


Fio.  137.— Edison  Fuk  Plus  for 

The  enclosed  fuse  was  first  introduced  into  the  art 
by  Edison  in  the  form  of  the  fuse  wire  or  plug 
placed  in  the  base  of  his  incandescent  lamp,  as  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  232.  Edison  patented  the  enclosed 
fuse  wire  on  May  4,  1880.  The  construction  here 
shown  possesses  the  advantage  that  the  mere  inbo- 
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duction  of  the  lamp  into  its  socket  places  the  fuse 
wire  in  the  circuit.  Such  a  form  of  cut-out  is  gen* 
erally  called  a  plug  cut-out. 

In  addition  to  enclosing  the  safety  wire  in  a  pro- 
tecting covering  or  sheath,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  ensure  the  greatest  safety,  to  sur- 
round the  fuse  wire  by  a  jacket  or  sheathing  filled 
with  some  porous  or  other  similar  material,  such  as 
chalk.    Such  a  fuse  wire  is  called  a  cartridge  fuse.  Difference 
It  differs  from  an  enclosed  fuse  in  that  the  latter  may  SKJSJ^ 
only  contain  air.     Where  a  fuse  is  enclosed  in  aJJSSi^1 
space  that  is  filled  with  air  only,  when  the  fuse  wire  522?* 
is  blown,  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  air  pressure  in 
the  enclosed  tube  is  produced  by  the  heating,  and 
consequent  expansion,  of  the  enclosed  air.    This  may 
be  sufficient  to  produce  an  explosion  of  the  fuse  box, 
and  a  scattering  of  the  molten  fuse  metal.    When, 
however,  the  fuse  wire  is  surrounded  by  such  a  ma- 
terial as  powdered  chalk,  the  enclosed  gases,  instead 
of  rapidly  expanding,  pass  through  the  mass  of  the 
enclosing  material  and  rapidly  give  up  their  heat  to 
the  same.    The  fuse  box,  however,  must  not  be  too SoMdtaMs 
tightly  packed  with  this  material,  since  that  might  SuS™*" 
result  in  the  molten  metal  being  held  in  position,  and  opmt*m 
thus  failing  to  break  the  circuit  the  fuse  was  de- 
signed to  protect.     This  may  be  avoided  by  not 
packing  the  box  so  tightly  with  the  material,  and 
affording  spaces  through  which  the  expanded  air 
may  be  permitted  to  escape.    Asbestos  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  as  a  packing  material. 

The  necessity  for  enclosing  the  safety  fuse  is  thus 
explained  by  Joseph  Sachs,  in  a  paper  read  before  endued 
the   American   Institute   of    Electrical    Engineers, fuse  wires* 
March  28,  1900: 

"Notwithstanding  the  many   statements  to  the 

contrary,  no  similar  electrical  device  is  based  on 

VoL  11 1. -22 
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simpler,  or  even  as  simple,  operating  principles  as 
the  thermal  cut-out,  as  it  may  properly  be  called. 
The  generation  of  heat  in  any  current-carrying  con- 
ductor is  a  well  understood  phenomenon.  The  rise 
of  temperature  in  this  conductor,  due  to  the  heat 
energy  imparted  to  it,  is  governed  by  well-known 
conditions.  If  these  conditions  could  be  made  fixed 
instead  of  constantly  varying  quantities,  accuracy 
and  certainty  of  action  would  result. 

'The  heat  energy  imparted  to  a  section  of  con- 
ductor by  a  certain  current  flowing  for  a  definite 
time  is  a  fixed  quantity.  The  temperature  attained 
in  this  conductor  depends  simply  on  how  much  of 
Tempera,  this  heat  energy  is  thrown  from  the  conductor  dur- 
Viuonof  mS  t^at  particular  time  interval.  It  is  entirely 
conductor.  0bv}ous>  even  without  the  various  experimental  in- 
vestigations on  this  point,  that  any  condition  that 
varies  the  amount  of  heat  energy  taken  from  the 
conductor,  varies  the  temperature  attained,  and 
hence  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  conductor,  since 
the  melting  of  the  metal  is  dependent  thereon.  The 
several  ways  in  which  this  heat  is  dissipated  from 
the  ordinary  air-exposed  fuse  conductor  is  entirely 
familiar  to  all  electrical  engineers,  but  fuses  always 
have  been,  and  are  now,  and  in  the  case  of  open-air 
fuses  probably  always  will  be,  used  indiscriminately 
without  regard  to  these  simple  facts,  and  yet  con- 
stancy and  accuracy  are  expected. 

"Perhaps  even  more  serious,  however,  than  accu- 
racy is  the  lack  of  safety  in  the  ordinary  exposed 
Dangers     fuse.     On  this  score  a  multitude  of  transgressions 
«pc*edir"   are  heaped  up  against  fuse  devices  of  such  types  as 
£u8e*         have  been  in  use  a  dozen  years  on  nearly  all  classes 
of  high  and  low  voltage  services.    No  exposed  fuse 
is  safe  (considered  from  the  standpoint  of  fire  hazard 
to  its  surroundings).     The  destructive  and  dan- 
gerous arcing  of  all  exposed  fuses  when  ruptured 
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by  excess  current,  and  particularly  short-circuit  con- 
ditions at  the  higher  potential,  must  be  entirely  and 
not  partially  eliminated  before  the  fusible  cut-out 
can  be  considered  a  perfectly  satisfactory  protective 
device.  Even  when  a  fireproof  housing  is  provided, 
safety  is  not  absolutely  assured.  This  serious  objec- 
tion to  all  open  fuses  is  becoming  more  rather  than 
less  serious  in  its  aspects  in  view  of  the  introduction 
of  higher  potentials  and  enormous  generating  ca- 
pacities. 

"Aside  from  the  shortcoming  already  stated,  air- 
surrounded  fuses  have  other  failings,  prominently 
among  which  is  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  when  sub- 
jected to  heat,  to  which  probably  as  much  of  the  un-  XSldfiaes 
reliability  of  such  fuses  may  be  attributed  as  to  the Su^o^n 
conditions  already  stated.     The  formation  of  an  en-  *  drcu,t" 
closing  envelope  of  oxide  around  the  commonly  used 
lead-tin  alloy  fuse  wire  is  in  many  instances  sufficient 
to  hold  the  metal  in  a  molten  condition.  The  effect  of 
such  a  condition  is  entirely  obvious  and  well  appre- 
ciated.   The  ease  with  which  the  cross-section  of  ex- 
posed fuses  may  be  decreased  by  accident  or  other- 
wise; the  position  of  the  fuse,  whether  vertical  or 
horizontal,  the  straight  or  irregular  arrangement  of 
the  strip  between  its  terminals,  and  the  contact  be- 
tween the  fuse  and  circuit  contacts :  all  have  their 
effects  on  the  carrying  capacity  and  are  deficiencies 
well  understood  and  thoroughly  appreciated.     It  is 
true  that  the  use  of  a  strip  of  fuse  wire  between  ter- 
minals of  better  conducting  metal  would  partially 
eliminate  some  of  these  bad  features  if  an  abso- 
lutely  standard   length  between   contact  posts   orfofS^fn 
screws  were  assured,  but  the  loose  practice  of  theSm^d" 
past  did  not  indicate  any  appreciation  of  the  fact Kuewii 
that  any  piece  of  porcelain  having  several  brass 
stampings  or  castings  mounted  upon  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  safe  and  accurate  mounting  for  the  simple 
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yet  delicate  device  whose  exactness  of  operation  can 
only  be  arrived  at  by  definitely  fixing  all  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  its  action  depends." 

Considerable  inconvenience  may  result  from  a 
fuse  blowing  at  too  slight  an  increase  in  the  current 
strength  beyond  that  which  the  circuit  is  intended 
normally  to  carry.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  it  is  quite 
common  to  employ  fuses  on  the  circuit  whose  carry- 
Swre^ire- ing  capacity  varies  from  30  to  50  per  cent  beyond 
3aSentf  that  of  the  current  of  full  load.  It  is  not  an  easy 
safety  fuses  matter>  however,  to  obtain  a  fuse  metal  or  alloy  that 
will  promptly  blow  or  fuse,  under  all  conditions,  as 
soon  as  the  current  strength  in  the  circuit  has  reached 
the  predetermined  point.  In  the  first  place,  it  ap- 
pears that  occasionally  changes  occur  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  alloy,  which  produce  slight  changes  in  its 
point  of  fusion.  Then,  again,  the  fused  metal  may 
remain  for  some  time  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is 
capable  of  conducting  the  current  before  an  abso- 
lute volatilization  or  blowing  of  the  fuse  occurs, 
which  will  ensure  the  breaking  of  the  circuit.  In 
order,  however,  for  any  fuse  to  ensure  safety  to  the 
circuit  in  which  it  is  placed,  it  should  act  promptly, 
and  should  possess  the  same  fairly  low  fusing  point 
when  first  placed  on  the  circuit  as  it  does  at  a  much 
later  time.  Moreover,  arrangements  should  be  made 
so  that  the  permanency  of  the  contacts  are  ensured. 
C.  P.  Matthews,  in  a  paper  on  "Fuse  Metals,"  read 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, remarks  as  follows  on  some  of  these  points : 

"Promptness  of  action  requires  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  fusion  should  not  be  too  far  removed  from 
oapromj*-  that  attained  when  the  wire  is  being  worked  at  its 
actum  of     rated  capacity.     Moreover,  it  is  important  that  the 
'  metal   should  not  undergo  chemical  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  heat,  which  may  appre- 
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ciably  alter  its  melting  point.  The  formation  of 
oxides  may  or  may  not  promote  prompt  fusion.  In 
the  case  of  pure  tin  and  some  of  its  alloys,  a  coating 
of  oxide  is  often  formed  which  retains  the  molten 
metal  some  time  after  the  temperature  of  fusion  has 
been  passed,  ultimate  rupture  usually  occurring  with 
considerable  violence.  On  the  contrary,  the  rapid 
oxidation  of  iron  and  copper  wires  seems  to  favor 
prompt  fusion. 

'The  question  of  low  fusing  point  is  one  with 
which  the  fire  underwriters  are  concerned,  since 
wires  fusing  at  high  temperatures  introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  from  fire.     With  fuses  enclosed  in  ££Sof 
properly  constructed  blocks,  the  danger  from  this ^%J%t* 
source  is  not  great,  and  the  necessity  of  employ ing  Sna"^ 
a  metal  of  low  melting  point  is  not  so  important  as 
might  be  imagined.     Experience  shows  that  fuses 
made  of  nearly  all  the  metals  available  for  such  pur- 
pose will  melt  without  dangerous  scattering  of  par- 
ticles or  liberation  of  hot  gases,  when  the  current  is 
gradually  increased  until  the  break  occurs.    This, 
however,  is  a  condition  which  rarely  obtains  in  prac- 
tice." 

It  has  been  observed  in  practice  that  at  times  the 
position  of  a  fuse  wire  apparently  influences  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  will  fuse    and  automatically 
break  the  circuit.     For  example,  some  fuse  wires  in 
a  horizontal  position  apparently  possess  a  higher  Failure 
temperature  of  fusion  than  in  a  vertical  position.  fi^tlSre 
A  little  thought,  however,  will  show  that  this  iSc?re3tk 
not,  in  reality,  the  case,  the  true  explanation  being 
that,  when  a  vertically  placed  fuse  wire  melts,  the 
metal  instantly  runs,  and  thus  tends  to  break  the 
circuit,  while,  in  the  case  of  a  horizontally  placed 
wire,  the  liquid  metal  may  remain  for  some  time  in 
place,  and  thus  afford  a  conducting  path,  giving  the 
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impression  that  the  fuse  has  not  melted.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  possible,  should  such  be  desired,  to  em- 
ploy a  blow-out  magnet  for  ensuring  the  separation 
SSffa*  °*  *e  molten  metal  on  the  passage  of  a  dangerous 
SyS*  current,  thus  ensuring  the  separation  of  an  impor- 
tant fuse  in  any  system  of  distribution.  In  a  car- 
tridge fuse,  where,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  ma- 
terial placed  inside  the  fuse  box  entirely  surrounds 
the  fuse  wire,  the  automatic  breaking  of  the  fuse 
may  readily  be  interfered  with.  Where,  however,  the 
temperature  of  the  fuse  was  so  suddenly  and  greatly 
increased  as  to  produce  a  true  deflagration  of  the 
fuse  metal,  the  vapors  that  are  thus  suddenly  liber- 
ated would,  in  most  cases,  be  sufficient  to  scatter 
the  particles  in  all  directions. 

At  a  National  Conference  on  Standard  Electrical 

£SleliS»  Rules,  held  in  New  York  City,  March  18  and  19, 

Na°tfoSiby  1896,  the  following  rules  were  adopted.     They  will 

of0J^enee  be  interesting  as  indicating  the  view  then  generally 

held.    According  to  these  rules  fuse  wires: 

"a.  Must  have  contact  surfaces  or  tips  of  harder 
metal  having  perfect  electrical  connection  with  the 
fusible  part  of  the  strip. 

"b.  Must  be  stamped  with  about  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  maximum  current  they  can  carry  indefinitely, 
thus  allowing  about  twenty-five  per  cent  overload 
before  fuse  melts. 

With  naked  open  fuses,  of  ordinary  shapes  and 
not  over  500  amperes  capacity,  the  maximum  cur- 
rent which  will  melt  them  in  about  five  minutes 
may  be  safely  taken  as  the  melting  point,  as  the 
fuse  practically  reaches  its  maximum  tempera- 
ture in  this  time.  With  larger  fuses  a  longer  time 
is  necessary. 

"Enclosed  fuses,  where  the  fuse  is  often  in  contact 
with  substances  having  good  conductivity  to  heat, 
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and  often  of  considerable  volume,  require  a  much 
longer  time  to  reach  a  maximum  temperature  on 
account  of  the  surrounding  material  which  heats  up  SSEuJ**" 
slowly.  Sfer'T 

"c.    Fuse  terminals  must  be  stamped  with  theSf£Jor 
maker's  name,  initials,  or  some  known  trademark."  mark* 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

ELECTRIC    HEATERS 


"And  then  to  breakfast  with 
What  appetite  you  have." 

— King  Henry  VIII,  Act  III,  Scene  II 


HE  electric  heater  is  a  device  whereby  the 
energy  of  an  electric  current  is  caused  to 
expend  itself  in  raising  the  temperature  of 
a  conductor,  under  circumstances  which  permit  such 
conductor  readily  to  give  up  its  heat  to  the  air  or 
other  medium  surrounding  it.  Electric  heaters  pos- 
sess many  points  of  advantage  over  other  methods 
for  the  artificial  production  of  heat.  In  the  first 
ST^vin-  place,  the  time  required  for  a  conductor  to  acquire 
ioSd'ty"  its  maximum  temperature  after  a  full-load  current 
bSEln.  has  been  applied  to  its  terminals,  is  quite  small,  be- 
ing only  a  few  minutes  at  the  most.  Then,  in  the 
next  place,  the  efficiency  of  an  electric  heater  is  ex- 
tremely high,  in  fact,  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
electric  device.  Practically  all  the  energy  present 
in  an  electric  current  is  capable  of  being  converted 
into  heat  energy,  so  that  the  efficiency  of  an  electric 
heater  can  be  made  practically  equal  to  unity. 

As  far  as  the  amount  of  heat  energy  that  can  be 
obtained  from  a  pound  of  coal  or  other  fuel  is  con- 
cerned, the  ordinary  method  of  causing  it  to  give 
up  its  energy  as  heat  in  the  common  fire  or  stove 
must  evidently  be  far  more  economical  than  any 
method  for  first  converting  this  energy  into  mechan- 
ical motion,  then  into  electric  energy,  and,  finally, 
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into  heat  energy ;  for,  in  all  such  cases,  there  is  nec- 
essarily a  great  loss  in  the  numerous  transformations 
that  occur.  In  the  first  place,  only  a  part  of  the 
heat  is  transferred  from  the  fire  under  the  boilers  to 
the  water  in  the  boilers.  In  the  second  place,  a  loss 
occurs  in  transforming  the  heat  energy  in  the  steam 
into  the  mechanical  -energy  of  the  steam  engine. 
Then,  again,  another  loss  occurs  in  the  transf orma-  £££  iS"1 
tion  of  the  mechanical  energy  into  electric  energy ;  nary  rP£- 
while  still  another  loss  occurs  in  carrying  the  electric  2eS  energy 
energy  from  the  generator  to  the  points  where  theSScity? 
electric  heaters  are  situated.  It  is  not  probable, 
therefore,  where  the  heat  energy  is  derived  through 
the  intervention  of  a  steam  engine,  that  electric  heat- 
ers will  ever  be  employed  for  the  heating  of  large 
buildings,  or  even  possibly  for  the  heating  of  houses, 
during  such  parts  of  the  year  that  considerable  heat 
is  required  to  be  developed  continuously.  In  the 
case  of  cheap  water  power,  a  different  state  of  affairs 
might  readily  exist. 

There  are  circumstances,  however,  under  which 
electric  current,  even  when  obtained  from  steam  en- 
gines, can  be  economically  employed  to-day  for  elec- 
tric heating.  Wherever  a  comparatively  small  quan- 
tity of  heat  is  required  for  but  a  limited  time,  the 
ease  with  which  an  electric  heater  can  be  turned  on  ^  , 
or  off,  and  the  small  bulk  which  it  can  be  made  to  trie  stove 

,  or  heater 

occupy,  enable  it  successfully  to  compete  with  the  w.  the 
ordinary  stove.  For  example,  suppose  it  be  required  coai  fire, 
to  make  a  cup  of  coffee;  instead  of  building  a  fire 
in  a  range  or  cooking  stove  capable  of  cooking  an 
entire  dinner,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the 
small  quantity  of  water  required  in  making  the  cof- 
fee, an  electric  heater  can  be  employed,  occupying 
an  exceedingly  limited  space,  an  electric  current  can 
be  turned  through  its  coils,  which  acquire  their  full 
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temperature  in  a  few  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  the 
boiling  of  the  water  is  completed,  which  in  all  will 
require  but  a  short  time,  the  current  can  be  turned 
off ,  and  thus  a  further  expenditure  of  energy  saved; 
while,  in  the  case  of  the  stove,  the  fire  must  prac- 
tically burn  itself  out 

Then,  too,  the  occasional  heating  of  a  room,  such 

as  a  bathroom  or  breakfast-room,  for  a  half-hour 

Mffcli^e  or  so,  during  parts  of  the  year  when  the  weather  is 

fiSS}*      not  very  cold,  can  be  more  conveniently,  and,  indeed, 

even  as  economically,  effected  by  electric  heating  as 

by  the  heating  of  a  heater  or  by  a  hot  water  system. 

The  many  conveniences  possessed  by  electric  heat- 
ing over  ordinary  heating  have  naturally  caused  it 
to  increase  during  the  past  few  decades.    This  is 
ttgespo*.  especially  the  case  where  systems  of  incandescent 


dectric  lighting  are  employed.  The  small  space  in  which 
an  electric  heater  is  capable  of  being  placed,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  it  can  be  moved  about,  give  to 
it  advantages  which  will  appear  more  evident  when 
we  come  to  discuss  some  of  the  many  practical  ap- 
plications of  this  system  of  artificial  heating. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  many 
applications  of  electric  heaters,  it  may  be  well  at  this 
point  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  electric  heater,  so  far  as  the  ability 
Btetrfc  to  start  and  stop  the  heater  is  concerned,  apply  with 
g»  or  oil '  equal  force  to  the  case  of  ordinary  heating  by  gas 
or  oiL  There  is,  however,  this  fact  in  favor  of  elec- 
tric heating;  viz.,  in  the  case  of  heating  by  gas  or 
oil,  the  products  of  combustion  tend  to  vitiate  the 
air  of  the  room  in  which  the  heating  is  carried  on, 
unless,  of  course,  a  chimney  is  provided;  while,  in 
the  case  of  electric  heating,  this  objection  is  entirely 
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removed,  since  the  electric  heater  in  no  way  vitiates 
the  air  of  the  room  in  which  the  heating  is  taking 
place. 

The  electric  heater  for  heating  the  air  of  a  room 
or  car  is  of  exceedingly  simple  construction.  It  is 
formed  of  a  coil  or  circuit  of  some  refractory  ma- 
terial, such,  for  example,  as  galvanized  iron  or  Ger- 
man silver  wire.  This  conductor  is  placed  in  the  {£7 
form  of  a  loose  coil,  so  as  to  ensure  a  fairly  consid-  XwJ. 
erable  extent  of  radiating  surface,  and  thus  enable 
the  coil  to  rapidly  impart  its  heat  to  the  surrounding 
air.     The  contiguous  turns  of  the  coil,  however,  are 


sufficiently  far  apart  to  permit  the  ready  access  of 
air  on  all  sides.  In  order  to  prevent  contiguous  coils 
from  coming  into  contact  with  one  another  through 
a  change  of  form  when  the  temperature  is  high,  the 
heating  coils  are  wound  in  grooves  in  the  surface  of 
a  block  of  earthenware,  porcelain,  or  other  similar 
material  that  is  neither  inflammable  nor  a  con- 
ductor of  electricity. 

An  electric  heater,  suitable  for  heating  the  inte- 
rior of  a  street  car,  is  shown  in  Fig.  233.  Here  a 
cylindrical  porcelain  tube  is  provided  with  spiral 
grooves  for  the  reception  of  the  heating  conductor, 
The  heating  coils  are  placed  inside  a  heater  box 
formed  of  a  case  of  sheet-iron,  and  covered  on  the 
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inside  with  asbestos  or  some  other  substance  that 
prevents  an  overheating  of  the  heater  case. 

The  electric  street  car  affords  an  especially  favor- 
able opportunity  for  efficient  electric  heating.  Heat- 
ers for  this  purpose  are  placed  generally  in  sets  of 
four  or  six  separate  heaters  on  the  sides  of  the  car, 
directly  under  the  seats.  In  order  to  protect  the 
passengers  from  being  burned  by  accidental  contact 
with  the  heating  surfaces,  the  heaters  are  placed  in- 


side a  box  provided  with  a  suitably  arranged  grat- 
ing. The  current  for  the  purpose  is,  of  course,  taken 
directly  from  the  driving  and  lighting  current  of 
the  cars.  Various  forms  of  electric  street-car  heat- 
ers have  been  devised. 

In  some  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  extent  of  the  radiating  surface  of  the  heat 
ers.  the  coils,  instead  of  being  formed  of  a  single, 
straight  wire,  as  represented  on  the  preceding  page, 
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is  itself  coiled  around  a  stout  asbestos  cord,  and 
the  coils  are  formed  of  this  coiled  wire,  the  coils 
being  loosely  supported  on  porcelain  insulators 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  234,  where  B  repre- 
sents the  asbestos  cord  and  A  the  heater  wire  or  con- 
ductor. The  coiled  wire  is  supported  on  a  light 
steel  frame,  C,  provided  on  both  of  its  sides  with 
porcelain  insulators,  D,  for  the  support  of  the  coiled 
wire.  The  ends  of  the  heater  coils  pass  out  of  the 
heater  case  through  porcelain  insulators,  as  shown 
at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure.  A  metallic  grat- 
ing is  placed  in  front  of  the  heater  case,  as  already 
mentioned. 


Fio.  33s— H*«t  Regulating  Switch  for  Electric-car  Heateim, 

In  the  case  of  the  electric  car-heaters,  there  is  al- 
ways provided  some  form  of  switch,  by  means  of 
which  the  separate  heaters  can  be  readily  connected 
either  in  series  or  in  parallel,  or  some  of  the  heaters  retruiunf 
can  be  cut  out  from  the  circuit,  thus  readily  permit-  '2"lec- 
ting  a  difference  of  temperature  that  will  keep  the  car  he««n. 
comfortably  warm  during  marked  differences  in  the 
outside  temperature.     A  switch  for  this  purpose  is 
shown  in  Fig.  235.     Here  the  movements  of  the 
switch  handle  cause  an  index  pointer,  or  finger, 
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to  move  over  the  scale  represented  in  the  figure. 
When  the  pointer  is  opposite  the  figures  i,  2,  and  3, 
the  connections  are  such  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  heat  will  be  liberated  in  the  position  3,  and  the 
least  amount  of  heat  in  the  position  1 ;  2,  correspond- 
ing to  an  intermediate  degree  of  heat.      Various 
srroupfigi  groupings  of  a  number  of  heater  coils  are  possible 
cdis££    for  this  purpose.     It  may  be  generally  stated,  how- 
w0At-        ever,  that  when  all  the  coils  are  in  series,  since  the 
current  is  supplied  from  constant-potential  mains, 
a    smaller    quantity    of    current    will    pass,    and, 
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Fig.  236. — Diagram  for  Wiring  a  4-beater  Equipment  of  Electric 

Street-car  Heaters. 


consequently,  a  smaller  amount  of  heat  will  be 
developed,  than  when  the  coils  are  connected  in 
parallel,  since,  under  these  circumstances,  the  cur- 
rent strength  will  greatly  increase,'  and,  conse- 
quently, the  amount  of  heat  developed  will  also 
increase. 


The  connections  of  a  four-heater  car  equipment 
for  one  of  these  positions  is  shown  in  Fig.  236. 
Here,  as  will  be  seen,  the  heaters  are  inserted  be- 
tween the  trolley  wire  or  conductor  and  the  ground. 
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The  heat-regulating  switch  is  placed  directly  be- 
tween the  fuse  box  and  the  heater  coils. 

In  some  forms  of  car  heaters,  instead  of  surround* 
ing  the  heater  wire  by  air,  the  wire  is  imbedded  in 
an  enamel,  that  has  been  fused  on  the  surface  of 
an  iron  plate.  In  this  manner  the  heater  wire  is  S^SS" 
protected  from  injury  from  moisture  or  corrosive  22t!«r 
agents.  Moreover,  a  greatly  increased  surface  is 
provided  for  the  radiation  of  heat  A  street-car 
heater  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  237. 


Fig.  237. — American  Enamel  Car  Heater.    The  lugs  at  the  side  are  for 
attaching  the  heater  to  the  aide  of  the  car. 

The  cost  of  heating  cars  by  electricity  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  cost  of  producing  the  electric 
current,  and  will  vary  greatly  with  the  size  of  the 
car  and  the  climate  in  which  the  system  is  operated. 
It  has  been  stated,  however,  as  a  result  of  actual 
trials,  that  the  average  cost  of  heating  a  standard 
trolley  car  by  electricity  during  the  winter  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic  States  is  equal  to  about  cost  of  car 
2%  cents  per  hour,  or  40.5  per  day  of  18  hours.  heating- 
Other  estimates  place  this  cost  as  low  as  25  cents 
per  day.  No  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  a 
climate  as  severe  as  that  of  Boston,  Mass.,  during 
severe  winter  weather.  Here,  by  actual  measure- 
ments, the  temperature  of  the  air  inside  an  ordinary 
trolley  car,  containing  850  cubic  feet  of  air  space, 
was  readily  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  25  °  F. 
above  the  external  air  by  the  use  of  the  usual  electric 
heaters. 
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Although  the  above  cost  is  somewhat  greater  than 
the  cost  of  heating  by  oil  or  coal,  yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  system  of  electric  heating  for  such 
purposes  is  superior,  so  far  as  ventilation  and  con- 
venience to  the  passengers  are  concerned,  to  any 
other  method  of  artificial  heating.    Moreover,  since 
the  electric  heaters  are  placed  underneath  the  car 
space        seats,  and,  therefore,  require  no  space  that  is  avail- 
S^^fby     able  for  passengers,  there  is  probably  saved,  in  the 
fl5Sd*Uy  case  of  cars  heated  electrically,  a  space  that  could 
street  cars.  accommociate  say  two  additional  passengers.    From 
this  standpoint,  therefore,  it  would  appear  to  be  far 
more  economical  to  electrically  heat  cars.     More- 
over, as  we  have  seen,  the  electric  heater  gives  off 
no  deleterious  gas  to  affect  the  ventilation  of  the  car, 
and,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  air  required 
for  the  heating  can  be  drawn  from  the  outside  of  the 
car-body,  renders  an  electrically  heated  car  far  more 
comfortable  than  a  car  heated  by  a  coal  or  oil  stove. 

The  electric  heater  affords  a  very  convenient 
method  of  heating  the  staterooms  on  board  of  pas- 
senger steamships  or  men-of-war,  where  electricity 
is  employed  for  lighting  and  other  purposes.  Such 
heaters  are  placed  far  more  readily  in  the  staterooms 
than  are  the  ordinary  steam  or  hot-water  heaters, 
since  the  former  only  require  the  running  of  the 
electric  conductors,  while  the  latter  need  the  trouble- 
Eicctric  some  running  of  steam  or  hot-water  pipes.  But 
?h* Ste?  apart  from  the  matter  of  convenience,  the  weakening 
ocrahips.  of  the  framework  of  the  vessel  by  the  openings  re- 
quired for  the  passage  of  the  steam  or  hot-water 
pipes,  is  an  objectionable  feature.  Heaters  for  state- 
rooms are  constructed  on  the  same  general  lines  as 
for  street  cars.  Generally,  however,  in  the  smaller 
staterooms  but  a  single  heater  is  required.  A  num- 
ber of  electric  heaters  for  staterooms  on  a  ship  are 
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shown  in  Fig.  238.  Electric  heaters  are  employed 
now  on  most  all  modern  war  vessels,  since,  on  these 
vessels,  electricity  is  employed  for  a  very  great 
variety  of  purposes. 


Fre.  »38.— Electric  Htatert  for  Ship*. 

There  are  many  purposes  for  which  electric  heaters 
can  be  employed  in  the  house.     In  the  kitchen,  for 
example,  there  are  such  devices  as  electric  stoves,  be 
ovens,  broilers,  toasters,  boilers,  teakettles,  coffee-00 
pots,  waffle-irons,  griddle-cake  cookers,  plate-warm- 
ers, frying-kettles,  etc. 


In  the  electric  stove,  as  the  word  is  now  generally 
employed,  the  electric  heater  takes  the  form  shown  Electric 
in  Fig.  239.    Here  the  heat  coils  are  placed  inside  a  ovc*' 
short  cylinder,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  flat,  like 
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the  top  plate  of  an  ordinary  cook  stove.  The  articles 
to  be  heated  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stove  plate. 
In  order  to  ensure  the  best  results,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  vessels  in  which  the  heating,  cooking,  etc, 
are  to  be  carried  on,  be  provided  with  a  flat  base,  so 
as  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
stove  plate.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical to  employ  only  vessels  especially  made  for 
such  uses.  These  vessels,  too,  are  generally  pro- 
SS^S"  vided  with  some  form  of  attachment  to  the  stove 
t&nwSf'usc  plate.  It  has  been  found  advisable  to  make  the 
?or1S?n  diameter  of  the  vessel  somewhat  larger  than  that  of 
JJSkiiig.  the  plate  of  the  stove  on  which  the  vessel  is  to  rest. 
Vessels  with  copper  bottoms  are  preferable  to  ves- 
sels of  enamel,  the  operation  of  cooking  being  much 
more  rapidly  carried  on  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  case.  This  has  been  found  especially  to  be  the 
case  where  there  is  a  quantity  of  water  or  other 
liquid  to  be  boiled.  In  a  suitably  designed  vessel, 
this  can  be  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes,  while  in 
an  imperfectly  designed  vessel  it  may  require  either 
a  longer  time,  or  it  may  be  impossible  to  attain  the 
boiling  point  no  matter  how  long  the  heating  is 
continued. 

Electric  stoves  are  generally  provided  with  a  heat 

regulating  switch,  so  arranged  as  to  readily  give  a 

number  of  different  temperatures.     Such  a  switch 

results  in  a  great  saving  of  the  amount  of  electric 

useoi       current  required  for  any  given  operation.     Gener- 

£8?cSlin8  ally,  the  full  heating  current  should  be  turned  on  at 

electric 

cooking  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  and  when  partly  or 
nearly  completed,  the  switch  can  be  turned  down,  so 
as  to  cause  a  small  amount  of  current  to  pass  through 
the  heating  coils.  For  example,  after  a  quantity  of 
water  has  been  brought  to  the  boiling  point  by  the 
full  current  strength  of  the  heater,  a  much  smaller 


apparatus. 


Electric 
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current  will  suffice  to  continue  the  boiling.  But  the 
regulating  switch  not  only  ensures  economy  of  cur- 
rent, but  it  also  renders  the  cooking  much  more  sat- 
isfactory. Generally,  the  electric  stove  will  acquire 
its  full  temperature  in  from  three  to  five  minutes. 
After  this, a  smaller  current  will  suffice  to  keep  it  hot 
Where  it  is  only  desired  to  keep  food,  that  has  al- 
ready been  cooked,  warm  and  ready  for  the  table, 
either  a  small  current  can  be  obtained  by  the  switch, 
or  the  current  can  be  entirely  cut  off,  provided,  in 
the  last  case,  the  food  is  not  required  to  be  kept  hot 
for  a  longer  time  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes. 

In  the  electric  oven,  as  in  the  ordinary  oven,  a  hot 
air  space  is  provided  for  baking  and  for  all  the 
operations  that  are  generally  carried  on  in  an  ordi-  ovm 
nary  oven.  In  such  case,  the  use  of  the  regulating 
switch  affords  a  great  convenience,  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  temperature  which  experience  shows  is 
best  suited  for  different  kinds  of  work. 

In  order  to  know  the  exact  temperature  existing 
inside  an  electric  oven,   some   form  of  mercurial 
or  metallic  thermometer  is  generally  provided.     In 
the  particular  oven  here  shown,  a  form  of  metallic 
thermometer  or  pyrometer  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  oven  door.     In  order  to  retain  the  heat,  the 
walls  of  this  oven  are  tripled,  and  are  filled  with 
powdered  asbestos  or  some  other  non-conducting  thcrmom- 
heat  medium.     In  the  electric  oven,  represented  in  pyrometer 
Fig.  240,  the  pyrometer  is  shown  at  the  middle  of  ovens, 
the  door,  and  three  regulating  switches  below  the 
door.     In  any  of  the  ordinary  operations  that  are 
carried  on  in  ovens,  the  results  obtained  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  cooking  depend  greatly  on  the  uniformity 
of  temperature,  on  the  ability  of  obtaining  desired 
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changes  of  temperature  at  will,  and  especially  on 
the  freedom  of  the  oven  from  draughts  of  air  while 
the  cooking  is  being  carried  on.  The  electric  oven 
ensures  all  these  requirements  far  better  than  any 
other  form  of  oven  in  general  use.  Moreover,  tbc 
electric  oven  possesses  the  advantage  over  such  ovens 
as  are  heated  by  gas  or  by  oil,  from  the  absence  of 
any  deleterious  gases  liberated  as  products  of  com- 
bustion or  from  partly  consumed  gas. 


In  the  electric  broiler  represented  in  Fig.  241,  the 
operation  of  broiling  a  steak  or  a  fish  can  be  car- 
ried on  much  more  satisfactorily  than  with  an  ordi- 
nary broiler,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  food  to  be 
broiled  is  not  exposed  to  the  gases  that  are  given 
off  from  glowing  coals.  Moreover,  none  of  the 
juices  of  the  meat  need  be  lost,  since,  as  represented 
in  the  figure,  the  fluted  broiling  surface  is  slightly 
inclined,  so  that  the  juices  run  off  and  collect  in  the 
cavity  represented  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure. 
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It  is  in  such  operations  as  broiling,  where  a  high 
temperature  is  required,  and  which,  in  the  case  of 
hotels  and  restaurants,  may  be  called  for  at  any  mo- 
ment, that  the  advantages  of  the  electric  over  ordi- 
nary broiling  by  a  coal  fire  are  manifest.     Instead 


I    than iic Is    provided    to 

of  constantly  maintaining  a  glowing  coal  fire  during 
many  hours  of  the  day,  the  electric  broiler  can  ac- 
quire its  maximum  temperature  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes, and,  therefore,  need  not  be  kept  in  operation 
until  the  order  is  received.  Moreover,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  maintain  a  single  large  broiler, 
where  electric  broilers  are  employed  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  may  be  used. 


Fie.    *4*.— Electric    Griddleteke   Cooker   end   ToMter. 

In  the  electric  griddle-cake  cookers  and  toasters 
shown  in  Fig.  242,  the  arrangement  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  electric  oven.     The  advantage  of  elec-  JlESJVi 
trie  heating  over  the  ordinary  methods  in  these  lines  fiffijJSt, 
of  cooking  lies  in  the  greater  cleanliness,  and  in  the 
ability  to  ensure  a  constant  temperature.      In  the 
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electric  waffle-irons  shown  in  Fig.  243,  besides  the 
advantages  above  named,  there  is  found  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that  both  the  upper  and  the  lower 
surfaces  of  the  irons  can  be  heated  at  the  same  time. 
Consequently,  the  irons  do  not  require  to  be  turned, 
and  a  more  uniform  baking  is  thereby  ensured. 


r-'ic.  143.— Electric    Waffle-irons. 

In  an  electric  coffeepot  or  biggin,  an  electric  stove 
is  provided  with  a  permanently  attached  pot,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  244.  A  similar  arrangement  is 
adopted  in  the  electric  chafing-dish  shown  in  Fig. 
245.  Regulating  switches  are  provided  in  each  of 
these  devices. 


Flo.  1  it— An  Electric  Coffeepot  or  BiofcL 

There  are  a  number  of  other  devices  suitable  for 
electric  cooking  that  are  operated  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  those  above  described.  A  further  descrip- 
tion, however,  of  this  type  of  apparatus  is  unneces- 
sary. There  is  represented  in  Fig.  246  a  general 
electric  kitchen  equipment,  in  which  different  electric 
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devices  are  shown.  Here  a  switchboard,  provided 
with  a  knife  switch  for  opening  and  closing  the  cir- 
cuit, is  seen,  with  wires  running  to  the  different 


apparatus.  Plug  switches  are  provided  for  the 
ready  attachment  of  the  different  electric  devices. 
The  different  apparatus  shown  in  this  equipment 
will  be  readily  recognized. 


When  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
fairly  large  quantity  of  water  to  the  boiling  point,  Sffl? 
it  may  be  done  in  a  suitably  shaped  vessel,  placed  on  eo,lbe,l««1 
the  surface  of  the  ordinary  electric  stove.     A  far 
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more  convenient  manner,  however,  for  some  pur- 
poses, is  by  the  use  of  an  electric  immersion  coil. 
These  consist,  as  shown  in  Fig.  247,  of  copper  tubes, 
that  are  heated  by  electric  heater  coils  placed  within 
them.     These  tubes  are  immersed  in  the  liquid  that 


is  to  be  heated.  Immersion  heater  coils  are  arranged 
either  for  a  single  temperature,  or,  by  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  regulating  switch,  they  may  be  arranged 
for  a  number  of  different  temperatures. 

The  electric  smoothing  or  flat  iron  is  a  form  of 
an  electric  heater  that  is  capable  of  doing  very  effi- 
cient and  satisfactory  work.     The  heating  coils  are 


Fia    *«B.— An    E1k.Uk    Smoothing-iron. 

placed  inside  the  iron  case.  The  advantage  in  this 
form  of  apparatus  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  proper 
temperature  of  the  iron  is  maintained  while  the  work 
is  being  done,  so  that  the  iron  does  not  decrease  in 
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temperature  as  the  work  goes  on,  which  is  the  case 
with  the  ordinary  form  of  smoothing  or  flat  iron. 
A  form  of  electric  smoothing-iron  is  shown  in  Fig. 
248.  Where  ironing  is  done  by  machinery,  as  in 
laundries,  by  heated  rolls,  electric  heaters  can  be 


Pic  *4o.-~ Electrically  Heated  Roils.     The  rolls  are  driven  by  machinery, 

readily  placed  inside  these  rolls,  so  that  the  heat  can 
be  conveniently  applied  to  them.  Some  forms  of 
electrically  heated  rolls  are  shown  in  Fig.  249. 

By  placing  electric  heating  coils  near  the  copper 
end  of  an  ordinary  soldering-iron,  there  is  produced 
an  electric  heating  iron  that  acts  very  satisfactorily,  aoidering. 
An  electric  soldering-iron  is  shown  in  Fig.  250. 


Fig.  J50.-— An  Electrically  Heated  Soldering-iron. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Jackson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  on  "The 
Economy  and  Utility  of  Electrical  Cooking  Appara- 
tus/' recounts  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
that  he  made  on  the  economy  and  practicability  of  onCt<£u  in 

electric 

various  forms  of  electric  heating  devices.     He  gives  cooking. 
the  result  of  these  tests  as  follows : 

'The  results  of  the  cooking  tests  seem  to  indicate 
that  for  the  usual  cooking  of  a  family  for  the  whole 
year,  the  expense  would  be  larger  than  would  be 
ordinarily  acceptable,  notwithstanding  the  great  ad- 
vantages in  other  respects.     However,  in  the  follow- 

VoL  III.-23 


house. 
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ing  classes  the  utility  of  electrical  cooking  utensils 
should  be  great : 

"i.  For  light  housekeeping,  such  as  is  practiced 
in  small  city  apartments,  and  in  many  larger  houses 
during  the  summer  months,  no  other  method  pre- 
sents so  many  desirable  features.     The  dirt  of  coal 
and  ashes,  disagreeable  gases  and  abnormal  temper- 
ture  due  to  a  coal  stove,  are  entirely  avoided.     For 
such  housekeeping,  a  disk  stove  using  500  or  600 
watts  and  a  broiler  using  about  1,200  watts  would 
be  sufficient  for  a  small  family,  and  would  cost 
from  $20  to  $30.     A  teakettle  or  immersion  coil 
■uSuion    might  be  added,  at  a  cost  of  from  $6  to  $10.     A  spe- 
So^kiSg110   cial  pair  of  wires  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  run 
fn  elc?-tus   into  the  cooking-room  from  the  house  or  apartment 
lighted       supply  mains.     The  latter  would  ordinarily  warrant 
the  extra  call  that  would  be  made  upon  them  in  this 
way.     For  similar  purposes,  coal-oil,  gas,  or  gaso- 
line are  frequently  used,  but  with  the  inherent  disad- 
vantages of  greater  heat  in  the  room,  offensive  odors, 
comparative  uncleanliness,  and  danger. 

"2.  This  form  of  cooking  apparatus  could  be  used 
with  facility  in  boarding-houses  and  restaurants  for 
purposes  which  require  an  even  temperature,  such  as 
is  needed  in  baking  griddle-cakes,  boiling  eggs,  etc 
"3.  Where  electricity  is  available,  nothing  could 
be  more  convenient  than  a  small  electrical  stove,  re- 
quiring 300  or  400  watts,  for  the  many  uses  to  which 
at  present  the  alcohol  flame  is  put,  such  as  the  after- 
noon teakettle,  chafing-dish,  toaster,  etc.  This  use 
of  alcohol  is  most  unsafe  as  regards  danger  from 
fire,  and  could  well  be  discarded  for  electricity,  which 
is  absolutely  safe  when  properly  installed,  as  well  as 
being  more  convenient  and  better  in  other  respects. 
"4.  In  the  shop,  the  glue-pot,  solder-pot,  brazing- 
iron,  etc.,  can  be  heated  advantageously  by  electric- 
ity, and  one  of  the  most  gratifying  consequences  of 
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our  experiments  has  been  the  decision  to  put  such  an 
equipment  in  our  college  shops. 

"5.  The  lest  of  the  electrical  flatirons  showed 
them  more  economical  than  the  old  form,  when  the 
saving  of  labor  is  taken  into  account  Not  only  is 
there  a  saving  in  time,  but  the  severity  of  labor  is 
much  lessened.  Our  experience  is  that  a  laundress 
who  has  used  an  electrical  iron  would  be  exceedingly 
unwilling  to  go  back  to  the  old  form. 

"A  small  fiatiron  of  two  or  three  amperes  attached 
to  the  ordinary  lighting  fixture  in  a  dressing-room 
is  a  great  convenience;  and  with  the  electric  tea- 
kettle and  curling-iron  is  destined  to  become  essen- 
tial in  the  modern  home. 

"Concerning  the  question  whether  the  use  of 
electricity  had  proved  satisfactory  in  its  operations 
in  the  cooking  tests  described,  the  housekeeper  in 
charge  said:  The  instruments  were  excellent  in  Great 
every  respect     We  were  able  to  cook  more  rapidly,  EjSSL01 
to  keep  the  heat  at  just  the  right  point,  and  could  efejrk 
readily    prevent    over-cooking    or    under-cooking.  SSJJSSm. 
White  we  were  using  electricity  every  dish  was 
perfect.     When  I  think  of  these  advantages  and  of 
the  cleanliness  and  convenience  of  the  utensils,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  some  of  them  at  least  may  be 
retained  in  the  house  permanently/ 

"The  general  results  of  the  tests  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  writer  is  warranted  in  the  belief  that 
if  central  station  managers  would  more  generally 
introduce  exhibition  equipments  of  these  domestic 
utensils,  a  new  call  on  their  station  capacity  would 
develop,  of  which  the  larger  proportion  would  be 
during  the  light  load  periods." 

Electric  heating  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
die  baking  of  crackers  on  a  commercial  scale  at 
Niagara  Falls,  where  a  cheap  electric  current  can  be 
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obtained.  As  in  the  ordinary  process  of  baking 
crackers,  here  the  pans  are  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position  on  the  circumference  of  a  revolving  cylin- 
tektag?fric  der,  the  pans  being  so  hung  that,  during  the  rotation 
SmmwcSS  of  the  cylinder,  they  remain  suspended  in  a  horizon- 
fffaJaVa  tal  position,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seats  in  the  well- 
F  known  Ferris  wheel.  The  temperature  of  the  oven  is 

so  regulated,  as  regards  the  time  required  for  a  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  cylinder,  that  the  crackers 
are  baked  during  a  single  revolution  of  the  wheel. 
The  pans  are  therefore  ready  to  be  removed  and 
replaced  by  fresh  pans  of  unbaked  crackers  as  soon 
as  the  cylinder  in  its  revolution  brings  the  pans  bade 
again  to  the  door  at  which  they  were  placed  on  the 
rotating  cylinder. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Martin,  in  a  report  prepared  for  the 
United  Census  Bulletin  for  the  year  1902,  thus  re- 
fers to  the  application  of  electric  heating  on  a  com- 
paratively large  scale  for  industrial  purposes  at 
Orange,  N.  J. : 

"One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the 
application  of  electric  heat  to  industrial  purposes  is 
that  afforded  by  a  hat  factory  at  Orange  Valley, 
N.  J.,  where  no  less  than  250  horse-power  of  elec- 
trical energy  is  used  for  heating  purposes.     In  a  hat 
Marwn  on   factory  two  kinds  of  heat,  broadly  speaking,  are 
cation  of     usually  required,  that  of  low  degree,  for  sizing  and 
heat  in  a     coloring  vats,  etc.,  and  that  of  high  degree,  for  the 
gctory  at    hat-finishing  tools.     In  the  factory  referred  to,  the 
n.  j.    '     latter  form  of  heat  is  all  supplied  by  electricity,  while 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  electrical  generating 
plant  is  utilized  for  all  the  various  other  purposes 
not  requiring  a  higher  temperature  than  can  thus 
be  obtained.     With  regard  to  felt  hats,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  shaping  process  consists  in  placing 
the  very  rough  shape  on  one  or  more  blocks,  and 
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then  bringing  it  to  the  desired  finishing  shape  by 
means  of  heat  applied  by  irons.  The  different  parts 
of  the  hat  are  not  of  equal  thickness,  the  brim  being 
the  heavier  and  the  crown  the  lighter  portion,  so  that 
different  degrees  of  heat  are  required  when  finish- 
ing different  portions  of  the  hat.  Electric  irons  lend 
themselves  with  peculiar  adaptability  to  such  work, 
as  different  degrees  of  heat  can  be  supplied  at  will, 
and  any  temperature  can  be  definitely  maintained  at 
the  proper  point.  Formerly,  the  heat  for  machine 
irons  was  supplied  by  gas-jets,  and  constant  atten- 
tion was  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  temperature 
did  not  become  too  high  or  too  low. 

"Under  the  old  method,  in  each  of  the  several 
hand-finishing  rooms,  where  about  125  men  were 
employed,  and  hot  slugs  were  used,  it  was  necessary 
to  replace  at  short  intervals  those  slugs  that  had 
become  cooled  with  others  taken  red-hot  from  the 
furnace.  To  heat  these  slugs  there  were  three  fur-  ugUfound 
naces  on  a  floor,  consuming  three  tons  of  coal  per  to  f^V0* 

,  ,     .  .  «  «  «     rived  from 

day,  and  in  summer  time  causing  an  unbearable  the  electric 
heat.  Moreover,  the  frequent  journeys  of  the  men  feDited  tits. 
from  their  tables  to  the  slug  furnaces  reduced  their 
productive  capacity,  while  the  stream  of  men  going 
to-and-fro  congested  the  passages  and  disturbed  the 
others  at  work.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  any  man  to  move  from  his  particular  part 
of  the  bench,  and  all  he  has  to  do  to  keep  his  elec- 
tric slugs  at  the  right  temperature  is  to  throw  in 
and  out  a  little  switch  placed  on  the  wall  within 
easy  reach.  These  same  advantages  appear  in  con- 
nection with  the  electric  curling  machines  and  the 
flanging  pads  employed  to  define  and  finish  the 
brims.  As  to  the  economy  of  electric  heat  in  this 
particular  application,  it  is  stated  that  where  for- 
merly eight  tons  of  coal  were  used  per  day,  now  with 
one-third  greater  capacity  only  ten  tons  have  been 
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used ;  moreover,  the  gas  bill  was  formerly  $200  per 
month,  while  fuel  and  attendance  for  the  slug  fur- 
naces amounted  to  $10  per  day.  This,  moreover, 
does  not  entirely  represent  the  economy  derived 
from  the  use  <*f  electrical  apparatus,  as  the  percent- 
age of  hats  injured  in  the  process  of  finishing  is 
less,  on  account  of  the  use  of  electric  heat.  The 
workmen,  moreover,  enjoy  greater  comfort  and  bet- 
ter health/' 

An  incandescent  lamp  can  be  employed  for  an 
efficient  electric  heater.  Since  only  from  two  to 
three  per  cent  of  the  energy  of  the  current  is  con- 
verted into  light,  and  the  balance  into  heat,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  must 

The  In. 

candescent  form  a  very  efficient  device  for  converting  electric 

electric 

lamp  as  energy  into  heat  energy.  The  employment  of  elee- 
efec\ricien  trie  incandescent  lamps  for  heaters  is,  therefore, 
catcr*  quite  common.  For  example,  we  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  use  of  such  an  incandescent  electric 
lamp  in  connection  with  the  thermostat  used  by 
Mr.  Edison  in  his  electro-chemical  meter.  Here 
the  arrangement  is  such  that  a  fall  of  temperature 
produces  a  warping  or  bending  of  the  thermostat 
bar,  formed  of  brass  and  steel,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
close  the  contact  of  an  incandescent  electric  lamp. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  confined  space  passes 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  movement  of  this  bar  in 
the  opposite  direction  breaks  the  contact,  and  thus 
throws  the  lamp  out  of  the  circuit. 

Incandescent  electric  lamps  have  also  been  em- 
SSctrfc      pl°yed  for  electrically  heating  incubators,  the  com- 
hea££if   pound  bar  of  brass  and  steel  employed  as  a  thermo- 
incubators.  stat  introducing  an  incandescent  lamp  into  or  re- 
moving it  from  the  circuit  as  the  temperature  falls 
below  or  rises  above  a  certain  predetermined  limit 
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Incandescent  electric  lamps  have  also  been  employed 
in  a  variety  of  electric  cooking  apparatus  with  fairly 
satisfactory  results.  Some  forms  of  electric  heaters, 
that  depend  for  their  operation  on  the  heat  produced 
by  an  incandescent  electric  lamp,  are  shown  in  Fig. 
251.  When  such  lamps  are  employed  to  heat  metal- 
lic vessels,  it  is  necessary  to  blacken  the  inside  of  the 
vessels,  so  as  to  render  the  metal  a  good  absorber  of  !?«&, 
heat.  Otherwise,  much  of  the  heat  would  be  lost  by 
reflection.  It  has  been  found  that,  by  the  use  of 
a  50  candle-power  incandescent  electric  lamp  em- 


Fig.  151. — Electric  Incandescent  Lamp  Heater. 

ploying  200  watts  of  activity,  2>4  pounds  of  water 
can  be  brought  to  the  temperature  of  the  boiling 
point  in  somewhat  less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  practical  applications  of  electricity  to  cooking 
have  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now 
quite  a  common  occurrence  to  have  the  cooking  for 
a  considerable  number  of  people  done  by  electric 
means.     Electric  appliances  for  these  purposes  are  Electric 
employed  in  some  of  the  galleys  of  men-of-war ;  and  carried  «i 
in  some  large  manufacturing  establishments,  such,  tawant  m 
for  example,  as  that  of  the  General  Electric  Com- Electric 
pany  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  large  restaurants  .mU^T 
prepare  their  cooked  food  entirely  by  electric  means.  udj™V 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  as,  for  example, 
at  Utica,  New  York,  apartment  houses  have  been 
constructed  with  complete  electric  kitchen  equip- 
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merits.     All  these  installations  have  given  consid- 
erable satisfaction. 

The  heat  developed  by  the  carbon  arc  light  is 
also  capable  of  being  employed  for  artificial  heating. 
For  all  purposes  of  cooking,  however,  the  tempera- 
ture is  far  too  high  for  practical  purposes*  All  elec- 
tric furnaces,  however,  which  are,  to  a  -certain  ex- 
tent, a  variety  of  chemical  cooking  apparatus,  depend 
for  their  operation  on  the  heat  developed  either  by 
the  direct  arc  or  intense  in< 


l(<4*   fc^K* 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

ELECTRIC    WELDING 

"Thomson's  welding  process  consists  in  passing  an  electric 
current  of  great  volume,  by  means  of  two  clamps  of  good 
conducting  metal  (generally  copper),  through  two  pieces 
firmly  abutted  against  each  other  between  the  clamps,  which, 
when  heated  by  the  current,  are  forced  together  by  mechani- 
cal pressure.  The  metal  between  the  clamps  alone  possesses 
the  requisites  for  the  conversion  of  electrical  energy  into  heat. 
The  only  loss  of  energy  to  be  counted  on  will  be  that  caused 
by  conduction  of  heat  to  the  clamps  of  the  apparatus,  by  radia- 
tion, and  the  resistance  loss  in  the  electric  generator  and  weld- 
ing machine.  By  increasing  the  speed  of  operation  the  first 
two  items,  which  are  alone  of  importance,  will  be  reduced." — 
Electric  Welding  and  Metal-Working  :  Herman  Lempe 

IT  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that,  when  the 
surfaces  of  two  masses  of  metal  are  brought  to 
the  temperature  at  which  the  metal  begins  to 
soften,  and  are  firmly  pressed  together,  they  cohere,  welding, 
and  become  welded  into  a  single  piece.  If  the 
welding  process  has  been  properly  carried  on,  the 
point  of  welding  union  can  scarcely  be  detected, 
while  the  cohesion  of  the  two  metals  is  as  good  at 
the  welded  point  as  at  any  other  point  on  their  mass. 
There  are  some  metals,  notably  lead,  that  possess  the 
power  of  being  welded  while  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. If  two  clean,  bright  surfaces  of  lead  be 
firmly  pressed  together,  they  will  cohere  strongly. 

The  following  simple  experiment  illustrates  the 
property  of  lead  to  be  welded  while  in  a  cold  state :  Wcldin  at 
Cast  a  cylinder  of  lead  about  two  inches  in  length  gj*1*^* 
and  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  then  cutturc* 
this  cylinder  into  two  equal  parts  by  placing  a  sharp 
knife  against  its  middle  and  striking  it  a  few  strong 
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blows  with  a  hammer.  Attach  wires  to  the  two 
pieces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  252.  If,  now,  while  the 
two  surfaces  of  lead  are  clean  and  bright,  they  be 
pressed  firmly  together,  they  will  be  found  to  cohere 
so  strongly  as  to  be  able  to  support  a  comparatively 
heavy  weight  placed  on  a  scale  pan  formed  by  tying 
strings  to  the  four  corners  of  a  piece  of  stout  paste- 
board, as  shown. 


Fiu.  asa.— Welding  of  Lad  U  Ordinary  Temperature*.  Cure  ttoold 
be  taken  not  lo  touch  the  freshly  cut  aurfacw  of  the  lead  with  the 
finger*,  since  the  thin  coating  of  grease  »  obtained  will  freatlr  kmu 
the  atrength  of  the  cohtaion. 

In  order  to  ensure  a  good  welded  joint,  the  sur- 
faces of  the  two  metals  must  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  oxide,  which  is  rapidly  formed  when  the  metals 
1  are  heated  in  air  to  temperatures  near  their  points  of 
incandescence.  This  freedom  from  oxide  is  easily 
obtained  by  the  use  of  some  suitable  flux,  such  as 
borax,  which  removes  the  film  of  oxide  on  the  me- 
tallic surfaces  by  entering  into  combination  with  it. 
Considerable  skill  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  welded  joint  One  of  the  most  important 
considerations  is  the  temperature,  which  varies  with 
the  different  metals.  In  welding  by  the  ordinary 
processes,  the  workman  determines  when  the  re- 
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quired  temperature  is  reached  by  the  color  and  other 
general  appearances  of  the  metals  while  they  are 
heating.  He  learns  by  a  costly  experience  just  what 
these  appearances  are.  ,In  electric  welding  by  in- 
candescence, as  soon  as  experience  has  shown  the 
proper  temperature  which  is  required  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  this  temperature  can  invariably  be  rap* 
idly  produced  by  subjecting  the  mass  of  metal  to 
the  particular  current  strength  required. 

There  are  two  different  systems  of  electric  weld- 
ing; viz.,  that  invented  by  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson, 
and  generally  known  as  the  incandescent-welding 
system,  and  that  of  Bernardos,  and  generally  known  Thomson 
as  the  arc-welding  system.     The  former  is  by  far  Bernardo* 
the  best  system  for  most  characters  of  work,  and3?«ncof 
has,  indeed,  reached  so  extended  a  condition  that  it wcldin*- 
may  now  properly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  electric 
arts.      The   Bernardos   system,   in  point   of   fact, 
would  more  properly  be  styled  a  system  of  electric 
soldering.     We  will  discuss  the  Bernardos  system 
first,  as  of  less  importance  than  the  other. 

In  the  electric  furnace  devised  by  C.  William  Sie- 
mens, to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  preceding 
pages,  there  was  employed  for  the  rapid  melting  or 
fusing  of  metals  a  crucible  of  hard  conducting  car- 
bon. The  metal  to  be  fused  was  placed  inside  this 
crucible,  which  was  connected  with  one  of  the  poles  Siemens** 

'  » electric 

of  a  powerful  continuous-current  dynamo.      Them«ai- 

-  -  i  t  «  <•       melting 

other  pole  was  connected  to  a  central  rod  or  cylm-  furnace. 
der  of  hard  carbon,  so  supported  that  it  could  be 
readily  moved  toward  and  from  the  charge  con- 
tained in  the  crucible.  The  metal  to  be  fused  being 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  the  movable 
carbon  electrode  was  brought  in  contact  with  it, 
and  then  slowly  raised.     By  this  means,  an  arc  was 
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formed  directly  between  the  electrode  and  the  mass 
of  metal  in  the  crucible.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  fusion  rapidly  took  place. 

In  the  Bernardos  welding  process  the  electric 
arc  is  formed  between  the  pieces  of  metal  that 
are  to  be  welded  together.     This  process  is  capa- 
ble of  two  distinct  applications;  viz*,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling1  blow-holes  in   iron  castings,  and 
trie  fiiiini   for  the  purpose  of  welding  or  soldering  two  metals 
hoi«°£*     together.     In  the  first  process  the  castings  are 
Sitings,     first  heated  in  an  ordinary  furnace,  and  are  then 
connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  continuous- 
current  dynamo,  while  a  piece  of  metal  of  the 
same  character  as  that  of  the  casting  is  connected 
with  the  negative  pole,  and  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  blow-hole  that  requires  to  be  filled.     On 
the  separation  of  this,  a  short  distance  from  the  metal 
an  arc  is  formed  and  the  fused  metal  falls  into  the 
cavity,  filling  it.    At  the  same  time,  the  adjoining 
portions  of  the  metal  are  softened  or  partially  fused. 
so  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  added  metal 
becomes  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  surround- 
ing metal,  thus  forming  one  continuous,  uniform, 
homogeneous  mass.     The  process  is  generally  re- 
[^tefflfor  ferred  to  as  resulting  in  the  welding  together  of  the 
wSSSaT  two  masses  of  metal.     The  previous  heating  of  the 
nalTotots!   casting  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  cracking  from 
the  shrinkage  of  the  mass.     The  application  of  the 
Bernardos  process  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
longitudinal   welding  of  riveted  plates.      In   thin 
plates,  the  arc  alone  is  sufficient. 

In  the  welding  or  soldering  of  larger  plates  by  the 
Bernardos  system,  however,  some  form  of  electric 
blow-pipe  is  necessary.  A  form  of  apparatus  de- 
vised by  Werderman,  and  originally  employed  by 
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him  as  an  electric  blow-pipe  for  the  purpose  of  bor- 
ing holes  in  rocks  for  receiving  blasting  charges, 
consisted  in  the  combination  of  a  voltaic  arc  and  an  5™-p?pe 
electro-magnet,  so  as  to  deflect  the  arc  in  the  well-  [Siding 
known  manner.     This  deflection  causes  the  arc  to or  wdd&* 
act  as  a  blow-pipe,  the  flame  being  directed  against 
the  surfaces  that  are  to  be  welded  together. 

A  curious  process,  whereby  the  electric  heating  of 
metals  for  welding  or  forging  is  readily  obtained, 
consists  in  placing  the  metal  to  be  heated  in  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  some  salt,  such  as  soda,  which  in- 
creases the  conducting  power  of  the  water.  This 
solution  is  placed  in  a  vessel  lined  with  plates  of 
lead.  The  conducting  lining  of  the  vessel  is  con- 
nected with  the  positive  terminal  of  a  continuous- 
current  dynamo,  while  the  metal  to  be  heated  is  con- 
nected with  the  negative  terminal  of  the  same  source. 
On  plunging  the  metal  below  the  surface  of  the 
saline  solution,  electrolysis  takes  place,  and  the  liber- 
ated hydrogen  appears  as  a  film  of  gas  on  the  sur-  welding  <* 
face  of  the  negative  electrode,  that  is,  on  the  surface  ^""ro- 
of the  metal  that  is  to  be  electrically  heated.  Onjjeated 
account  of  the  electric  resistance  of  this  film  of  hy- 
drogen, an  exceedingly  high  temperature  is  produced 
on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which,  consequently,  be- 
comes rapidly  heated  throughout  its  entire  mass. 
The  surrounding  envelope  of  hydrogen  gas  pos- 
sesses the  additional  advantage  of  thoroughly  pro- 
tecting the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be  heated  from 
oxidation.  This  freedom  from  oxidation  is,  of 
course,  an  advantage  whether  the  masses  of  heated 
metal  are  to  be  welded  together,  or  whether  they 
axe  to  be  forged  by  ordinary  means.  Another  curi- 
ous circumstance  in  this  method,  which  adds  to  its 
convenience,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  since 
the  principal  resistance  lies  in  the  film  of  hydrogen 
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at  the  surface  of  the  metal  which  is  to  be  heated,  it 
is  practically  at  these  surfaces  alone  where  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  heat  is  liberated.  The  value  of  the 
current,  therefore,  that  passes  can  be  made  auto- 
matically to  conform  to  the  size  of  the  piece  that 
is  to  be  welded,  since,  by  varying  the  depth  of 
immersion  in  the  liquid  bath,  the  resistance  will 
decrease  as  the  area  of  the  immersed  liquid  in- 
creases, and  thus  will  permit  a  greater  current  to 
flow  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  particular 
case. 


Prof.  Blihu 


Coming  now  to  the  Thomson  system  of  incan- 
Thomson    descent  welding,  which  is  practically  the  only  system 

on  electric      t         .      .       -    .   -  .     ,  /•      «     «      ,     i        • 

weidmg.  that  is  m  fairly  extended  use,  we  find  that  the  inven- 
tion was  first  suggested  as  early  as  1877.  Professor 
Thomson  thus  refers  to  this  invention  in  a  lecture 
delivered  before  the  Franklin  Institute  in  March, 
1887: 

"Ten  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  a 
course  of  five  lectures  on  electricity  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  as  part  of  the  winter  courses, 
and  the  leading  idea  I  presented  to  my  hearers  was, 
Franklin    ^at  electricity,  from  whatever  source,  and  however 
iecMivof    manifested,  is  always  of  the  same  nature,  and  differs 
MarciM887.  from  that  produced  in  other  ways  in  its  tension  or 
potential,  which  is  analogous  to  pressure  in  fluids, 
and  in  volume  or  amount  of  current,  which  is  analo- 
gous to  rate  of  flow  of  fluid  or  to  the  quantity  mov- 
ing in  a  pipe  or  conduit  past  a  given  position  in  a 
definite  time. 

"Among  the  experimental  demonstrations  used  to 
support  this  view,  were  some  which  were  made  with 
an  ordinary  induction  coil,  such  as  is  commonly 
employed  to  obtain  from  low-potential  battery  cur- 
rents high-potential  discharges  through  air,  resem- 
bling lightning,  or  what  is  often  called  static  electric- 
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ity,  such  as  is  employed  hi  the  charging  of  Leydes 
jars,  etc. 

"After  showing  the  induction  coil  as  so  used,  I 
reversed  the  process  and  passed  high-potential  dis- 
charges from  a  charged  battery  of  Leyden  jars, 
through  the  fine  wire  coils  of  the  induction  coil,  and 
received  currents  of  low  potential  but  of  great  vol- Stadia 
ume  from  the  coarse  wire  of  the  coiL  By  putting tionco11- 
a  low-resistance  galvanometer  in  the  circuit  of  the 
coarse  wire,  known  ordinarily  as  the  primary,  a 
strong  deflection  of  the  index  of  the  galvanometer 
took  place,  and  upon  bringing  the  ends  of  the  coarse 
wire  coil  together  in  slight  contact,  a  bright  green 
flash  took  place  at  every  Leyden-jar  discharge 
through  the  fine  wire.  While  repeating  this  instruc- 
tive experiment,  showing  the  identity  of  electricity 
and  the  reversibility  of  the  induction  coil,  I  noticed 
at  one  time  that  after  the  discharge  the  ends  of  the 
wire  of  the  primary  or  coarse  coil  had  stuck  rather 
firmly  together,  and  it  then  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  metal  wires  might  be  united  by  properly 
organizing  the  appliances.  My  attention  was  turned, 
however,  to  the  field  of  electric  lighting,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  which  field  I  have,  since  1879,  been 
almost  exclusively  engaged.  Some  four  or  five 
years  ago  the  need  of  a  quick  and  effective  method 
of  joining  together  the  ends  of  copper  and  other  Elcctrically 
wires,  as  in  the  construction  of  our  dynamo  ma-£f££;d 
chines  and  other  electric  apparatus,  presented  itself. 
The  joints,  as  ordinarily  made,  were  formed  by 
tapering  each  end  and  soldering  or  brazing  them  to- 
gether sidewtse,  and  the  joints  were  of  clumsy  and 
uncertain  character,  unless  made  with  great  care; 
and,  moreover,  destroyed  the  flexibility  of  the  wine 
at  the  joint." 

Electric  heating  by  the  Thomson  incandescent 
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process  can  be  effected  either  by  continuous  or  by 
alternating  electric  currents.  For  most  purposes  al- 
ternating electric  currents  are  preferable.  As  is  well 
known,  the  amount  of  heat  developed  is  the  same 
whether  the  currents  be  continuous  or  alternating, 
provided,  of  course,  the  current  strength  remains  the 
same.  The  reason  that  alternating  currents  are  gen- 
erally preferable  for  welding  purposes  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
2&njlter*  the  temperature  reached  by  the  welding  substances 
events »« should  be  the  same  throughout  all  parts  of  their 

K?ci«*ric  surfaces.     When  continuous  currents  are  employed, 
welding.    ^  josg  Q£  jieat  at  tjle  outer  portions  of  the  surfaces 

that  are  in  contact  with  the  air  will  naturally  result 
in  the  central  portions  remaining  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. For  this  reason,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain  good  welded  joints  over  extended  surfaces 
when  the  direct  currents  are  employed.  When,  how- 
ever, alternating  currents  are  used,  although  the 
same  cfiilling  action  takes  place,  yet  the  fact  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  that  an  alternating 
current  tends  to  possess  a  greater  current  strength 
near  the  surface  of  a  conductor  than  near  its  central 
parts,  there  is  thus  ensured  a  greater  uniformity  of 
temperature  throughout  the  entire  surfaces,  and, 
consequently,  a  better  welded  joint  is  obtained. 

As  to  the  practical  results  obtained  by  the  Thom- 
son system  of  electric  incandescent  welding,  it  has 
been  found,  in  actual  practice,  that  far  better  welded 
Sated  wlly  i°^nts  can  te  obtained  than  with  the  ordinary  method 
heated*      °*  we'ding  by  furnace  heat.     Moreover,  metals  can 
vrtntf1      ^e  welded  electrically  that  can  not  be  welded  at  all 
by  ordinary -methods,  the  electric  process  welding 
not  only  such  metals  as  copper,  steel,  and  iron,  but 
also  such  metals  as  wrought-iron,  zinc,  gold,  tin, 
aluminium,  and  cast-iron.     Moreover,  the  character 
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of  the  welded  joint  is  such  that  its  tensile  strength, 
instead  of  being  weakened  at  the  welded  part,  is 
qjnke  as  strong-  as  it  is  elsewhere. 

In  the  Thomson  process  of  electric  welding,  where 
the  ends  of  two  pieces  of  wire,  or  of  two  bars  of 
metal,  are  to  be  welded  together,  the  ends  are  placed 
in  contact  for  an  ordinary  butt  or  end-to-end  joint. 
A  direct  or  alternating  current  is  then  passed  be- 
tween them  across  the  contact  surfaces.  The  high  Thomson 
resistance  that  exists  at  the  contact  surfaces  causes  proc€t8- 
the  heat  to  be  generated  in  a  greater  proportion  at 
this  point.  As  soon  as  the  ends  have  acquired  the 
welding  temperature,  they  are  pressed  firmly  to- 
gether. Sometimes,  a  flux,  such  as  borax,  is  em- 
ployed, in  order  to  keep  the  surfaces  to  be  welded 
free  from  oxide,  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  weld- 
ing. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  control  the  temperature  at 
the  welding  surfaces,  suitable  devices  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  current  strength.  It 
is  by  reason  of  the  ability  to  thus  prevent  the  tem- 
perature from  passing  beyond  a  certain  limiting  Necessity 
r  .  f  o*  current- 

temperature,  that  it  has  been  possible  to  success- controlling 

fully  weld  certain  varieties  of  steel,  that  can  not  «i«f tjfc 

,         ,  -     .  «  .  .  ,  welding. 

be  heated  beyond  a  certain  temperature  without 
being  injured.  For  the  same  reason,  such  readily 
fusible  metals  as  lead,  zinc,  and  tin  may  be  welded, 
provided  a  suitable  flux,  such  as  resin  or  zinc 
chloride,  is  employed  instead  of  borax. 

There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  the  Thomson  system  of  incandescent  elec- 
tric welding;  viz.,  direct  welders,  in  which  the  alter- 
nating current  is  employed  directly  as  it  is  produced 
by  the  dynamor  and  indirect  welders,  in  which  the 
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alternating  current  is  passed  through  transformers 
Direct-       that  are  suitably  designed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
■ppwafw.  during  the  current  and  pressure  required.    An  appa- 
ratus belonging  to  the  type  of  direct  welders  is 
shown  in  Fig.  253.     Here  the  alternating  currents, 


Fro.  »SJ.— Thonuon  Diiect- welding  App»r»tu»  for  Welding  Iron  Hoof*. 

produced  by  a  suitable  alternator,  are  employed  di- 
rectly, without  tfie  intervention  of  a  transformer. 
Such  apparatus  is  suitable  for  small  work  only. 
This  apparatus  is  intended  for  the  welding  of  iron 
hoops,  one  being  placed  in  the  clamps  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  apparatus,  to  be  welded.  An  alternat- 
ing dynamo,  driven  by  the  pulley  P,  produces  the 
necessary  current.  A  rheostat,  R,  placed  at  the 
lower  left-hand  side  of  the  figure,  is  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
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rent  from  the  commutator  to  the  field  coils  of  the 
machine, 

Wherever  large  work  is  to  be  welded,  the  indi- 
rect welder  is  employed.  The  transformers  are 
built  in  the  usual  manner,  and  are  of  the  step-down  muSffot 
type.  In  cases  of  very  large  work,  which  is  too'"*'"™1 
heavy  to  be  taken  to  the  transformer,  the  latter  is 
so  constructed  that  it  can  be  readily  taken  to  the 
work.     A  form  of  such  transformer  is  represented 


Flo.    «54.— Indi 
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current  Mrtnsth. 

in  Fig.  254.  The  primary  coil  is  placed  in  a  rec- 
tangular frame.  The  secondary  consists  of  the  outer 
shell  of  the  transformer,  formed  of  copper  castings, 
that  are  firmly  bolted  together.  Oil  is  placed  inside 
the  transformer  for  the  purpose,  of  insulating  the 
two  coils  and  carrying  off  the  heat  generated. 

Since  no  little  skill  is  required  in  order  to  apply 
the  proper  degree  of  pressure  to  the  surfaces  -that 
are  to  be  welded,  the  plan  is  generally  adopted,  as 
soon  as  the  welding  temperature  has  been  attained, 
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of  applying  this  pressure  automatically.  Welding 
apparatus  of  this  type  are  called  automatic  appa- 
ratus, in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  hand  appa- 
ratus in  which  the  pressure  is  applied  manually.  In 
ekcui?Uc  automatic  welding  apparatus,  the  amount  of  pres- 
I£,!SJa«.  sure  required  may  be  obtained  either  by  means  of 
weights,  or  in  any  other  suitable  manner.  A  form 
of  automatic  welder  is  shown  in  Fig.  255.  In  this 
case,  the  pressure  is  obtained  by  means  of  weights, 
W,  suspended  as  shown.     The  transformer,  T,  is 


Flo.    ass- — Automatic   Welding   Apparatus 
required  to  ensure  the  beat  welded 
weight   W. 

seen  in  the  middle  part  of  the  figure.  The  weights 
cause  the  work  that  is  to  be  welded  to  be  pressed 
together  in  the  clamps  K,  K.  The  movement  of 
these  clamps  at  the  proper  moment  makes  the  con- 
tact which  operates  the  electro-magnet  EM,  and 
this  latter,  by  the  attraction  of  its  armature,  thus 
•  cuts  off  the  welding  current  as  soon  as  the  opera- 
tion  is  completed. 

The  process  of  electric  welding  has  been  applied 
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practically  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes.     In  the 

shrapnel  shell,  a  hard  steel  point  is  welded  to  the 

soft  steel  body  of  the  shell.     This  very  difficult  ^B^"' 

type  of  welding  can  be  readily  accomplished  byS^"*1 

means  of  the  electric  apparatus  represented  in  Fig. 

256,  which  shows  a  device  especially  suited  for  this 

purpose. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  applications  of  electric 
welding  is  that  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  good  electric  contact  between  the  ends  of  the 


Fie.  1 5 6, —Thomson  Apparatus  far  Welding  Shrapnel  Shells. 

rails  of  street-car  tracks.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  difficulty  of  employing  the  tracks  for  the  re- 
turn circuit  by  reason  of  the  high  resistance  at  the 
joints  between  contiguous  rails,  and  have  described 
various  forms  of  bonds  for  such  purposes.  By  the 
use  of  suitable  welding  apparatus,  the  ends  of  two 
rails  can  be  welded  together  so  as  practically  to  form 
one  continuous  rail.  In  a  track  so  welded,  there  is 
no  greater  resistance  at  the  welded  joint  than  there 
is  at  any  other  portions  of  the  track.  The  electric 
power  required  for  this  welding  is  generally  drawn 
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directly  from  the  trolley  wire,  the  continuous  current 
so  obtained  being  employed  to  drive  a  rotary  trans- 
former.    In  this  manner,  the  continuous  current  em- 


Fu.  JJ7-— Thomwn  Welder  for  Weldin*  Rub  on  Street  Kulny. 

_, ,  „  ployed  by  the  street-car  system  is  converted  into 

Bleetneuir     ,  ,  ,1  ... 

wddedor  alternating  currents.      A  form  of  electric  welder 
employed  for  welding  car  tracks  is  shown  in  Fig. 


257,  actually  engaged  in  welding  together  two  ends 
of  a  track  on  a  street  railway.  Here  the  welding 
transformer  is  represented  at  T  T.    The  heavy  jaws, 
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J  J,  pivoted  at  V  V,  are  kept  apart  by  means  of  suit- 
able springs,  Z'  Z',  but  can  be  forced  together  by  the 
action  of  a  hydraulic  pump,  P,  so  as  to  exert  a  trans- 
verse pressure  through  the  secondary  terminals,  Z  Z. 
The  general  appearance  of  two  rails  after  they  have 
been  welded  together  is  shown  in  Fig.  258. 

Electric  welding  has  been  practically  applied  to 
quite  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  our  space  will  pre- 


FiO.  »59-— Thomion   Metal  Wheel   Spoke -welding   Machine, 

vent  any  further  description  of  this  interesting  art. 
Mention,  however,  might  be  made  of  the  form  ofspok"*™ 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  259,  which  is  especially  JnlchiM. 
designed  for  welding  the  metal  wheel  spokes  to  the 
hub  of  the  wheel. 

As  to  some  of  the  results  that  have  been  obtained 
by  the  Thomson  system  of  electric  welding,  the 
following  may  be  quoted  from  the  lecture  by  Pro- 
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fessor  Thomson  to  the  Franklin  Institute,  before 
referred  to: 

'The  results  obtained  in  the  application  of  electric 
welding  to  the  various  metals,  promise  to  be  of  great 
practical  importance.     While  ordinarily  it  has  been 
the  exception  that  metals  weld  readily,  with  the 
^mSs       electric  method  no  metal  or  alloy  yet  tried  has  failed 
bj^uiS*1     to  unite  with  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  and  the  trials 
eteSJfc*    have  included  most  of  the  metals  commonly  known 
JjSSSf     — such  as  wrought-iron,  mild  steel,  tool  steel ;  special 
steels,  such  as  Mushet  steel;  and  even  cast-iron  joints 
have  been  made  between  these  different  varieties  of 
iron.     Copper  and  its  alloys,  brass,  bronze,  German 
silver,  etc.;  silver,  pure  and  unalloyed,  gold,  like- 
wise platinum,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  aluminium.     The  list 
is  being  extended  as  time  and  facilities  permit. 

"Joints  between  different  metals  or  alloys  are 
often  easily  produced  if  their  physical  properties  are 
not  too  unlike.  Copper,  brass,  German  silver,  steel, 
of  eiec  and  iron  can  be  united  one  to  the  other,  and  in  some 
wcwcd  cases  the  joints  are  of  remarkable  firmness  and 
strength.  I  will  close  the  present  paper  with  a  list 
of  possible  extended  applications  of  the  process  in 
the  arts,  which  is,  of  course,  subject  to  extension  in 
the  future. 

"  ( i . )  Joining  wires,  or  bars,  end  to  end,  whether 
round,  flat,  square,  or  polygonal  in  form.  Under 
this  heading  would  come  making  of  long  lengths  of 
wire  for  telegraph  and  telephone  line  work,  and  join- 
ing small  sections  of  wire  into  one  length  as  in  the 
construction  of  electrical  apparatus.  The  specimens 
exhibited  show  varieties  of  such  work. 

"Very  large  bars  of  iron  or  steel  may,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  welded  when  the  power  of  the  apparatus 
is  proportionately  increased.  The  operation  is  un- 
doubtedly economical  of  heat,  because  the  heat  used, 
whether  obtained  from  steam  or  water  power  ia- 
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directly,  is  concentrated  just  where  it  is  needed  for 
the  work  and  is  perfectly  regulable.      With  large  Coocentra. 
pieces,  a  saving  of  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  2Salyel€C" 
convection  to  the  air  may  be  effected  by  applying  a  tSx?** 
covering  or  shield  lined  with  a  non-conductor  of  JjJIS'Jf**** 
heat,  and  made  in  sections  to  fit  over  and  inclose  tSSSSg. 
the  work,  and  either  resting  on  it  or  kept  out  of 
contact,  as  the  case  may  be. 


ii 


Fxc.  260. — Some  Specimens  of  End-to- End   Electrically  Welded  Joints. 


"Examples  of  the  welding  of  bars  end  to  end  ap- 
pear in  Fig.  7  [our  Fig.  260] ,  which  is  taken  from 
a  photograph  of  bars  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass, 
zinc,  lead,  etc.     Some  of  the  bars,  19,  20,  and  2i,^fment 
have  been  bent  after  welding.     Bar  2  is  composed  S^y 
of  iron,  copper,  and  brass.     Bar  3  is  of  copper,  but  SS!"1 
has  been  hammered  out  flat  at  the  weld.    Bars  16, 
17,  1 8,  and  23  are  square  or  rectangular  in  section. 
Bar  15  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  cast-iron  welded 
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together,  and  the  resulting  bar  in  turn  welded  to 

a  wrought-iron  piece. 

"(2.)  Tubes  and  hollow  forms  of  various  metals 
ofS2?-en*  may  be  welded  together  with  facility,  and  it  would 
wddiii  be  quite  within  the  bounds  of  easy  practicability  to 
jS&uTr      lay  welded  lines  of  wrought-iron  or  mild  steel,  or 

even  cast-iron  pipe,  with  few  or  no  screw  joints.    A 


1     l 


Fio.  j6i.— Some  Specimens  of  Electrically  Welded  Tubes. 

small  wire  may  convey  the  current  to  the  place  where 
the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  the  induction  apparatus 
may  be  mounted  so  as  to  be  portable.  As  the  joining 
of  lead  pipes  is  effected  with  ease,  a  soldered  or 
wiped  joint  need  no  longer  tax  a  plumber's  skill. 
With  wrought-iron  pipe,  the  joints  can  be  pressed  or 
hammered,  while  the  heat  is  maintained  by  the  cur- 
rent. The  specimens  here  shown  give  some  idea  of 
the  work  accomplished    Fig.  8  [our  Fig.  261]  rep- 
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resents  the  appearance  presented  by  tubes  of  lead, 
brass,  copper,  and  iron  in  which  a  butt  weld  exists. 
Some  of  the  joints  have  been  hammered  during  the 
welding.  No.  i  is  a  lead  pipe,  bent  at  W,  after 
welding. 

"(3-)  Endless  hoops  or  rings,  such  as  wheel,  ties, 
barrel,  and  tank  hoops,  band  saws,  chain  links  and 
chain,  endless  wire  cables,  etc.,  may  be  easily  made 
or  mended.  Some  examples  of  such  work  are  here 
shown ;  one  of  the  most  notable  of  which  is  a  piece  S!*w 
of  chain,  all  the  links  of  which  have  a  double  electric  jriS?" 
weld ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  links  are  made  of  two 
U-shaped  pitee*  WeWad  together  at  Hfcioth  ends  si- 
multaneously. One  of  the  links  is  made  of  such 
pieces  with  a  central  cross-bar  inserted  and  all 
welded  together,  the  said  bar  dividing  the  link  at 
its  centre. 

"(4.)  Making  and  repairing  steel  and  iron,  or 
other  metal  articles,  such  as  screw  bolts,  taps,  drills, 
knives,  and  cutting  instruments.  There  is  an  end- 
less variety  of  this  work,  which  can  be  materially 
assisted  or  simplified  by  electric  welding.  Bolts  are 
lengthened  or  shortened  as  desired ;  taps,  drills,  au- 
gers, bits,  reamers,  etc.,  are  in  like  manner  length-  screw 
ened.  Poorer  steel  may  be  used  for  the  body  of  a  drills,  et?1 
tool,  and  better  for  the  portion  which  forms  the 
cutting  edge.  Lathe  tools,  worn  or  shortened  by 
use,  may  be  pieced  out  with  facility.  Different  di- 
ameters of  steel  bar  can  be  united  readily,  so  as  to 
save  forging  and  save  material.  Very  delicate  work, 
as  in  jewelry,  may  be  effected.  The  construction 
and  repair  of  delicate  tools  and  appliances  can  be 
facilitated  in  many  cases.5*  Some  specimens  of  such 
work  are  shown  in  Fig.  262. 

In  addition  to  the  above  described  processes  of 
tfectric  welding,  there  are  several  other  processes  de- 
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Electric 
forging. 


pending  on  the  electric  heating  of  metals.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  of  these  is  electric  forging,  or 
the  working  of  various  metals.  In  this  process  the 
metal  to  be  forged  is  subjected  to  the  passage  of  a 
powerful  electric  current,  and  as  soon  as  the  proper 
temperature  has  been  obtained,  it  is  then  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  forge  or  hammer,  as  in  the  usual 


Fig.  262. — Specimens  of  Electrically  Welded  Taps,  Drills,  Augers, 

Bits,  etc. 

manner.  For  some  purposes  it  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  obtain  the  necessary  increase  in  tempera- 
ture by  employing  the  path  of  conducting  liquid  al- 
ready referred  to,  and  then,  at  the  moment  when  the 
metallic  mass  is  suitable,  it  is  removed  from  the  path 
and  placed  on  the  forge  and  treated  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Another  valuable  application  of  electric  heating 
is  for  electric  annealing.  In  the  process  for  produc- 
ing what  is  called  Harveyized  armor  plate,  a  km- 
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carbon  steel  plate  is  subjected  to  a  process  whereby 
the  proportion  of  carbon  it  contains  is  increased. 
This  change  in  the  character  of  the  steel  affects  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch.  When  such  a  plate  is  subsequently  hard- 
ened by  immersion  in  water,  it  becomes  so  exceed- 
ingly hard  that  it  is  able  to  resist  the  blow  of  a  pro- 
jectile better  than  any  other  armor  plate  that  has 
been  so  far  produced.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  bore  holes,  such  asfi££k°f 
might  be  required  for  the  attachment  of  ladders, •*""***- 
swivels,  or  other  similar  appliances,  to  the  hull  of 
the  vessel.  In  order  to  be  able  to  make  these  drill 
boles  after  the  armor  has  been  placed  on  the  vessel, 
a  powerful  alternating  current  is  sent  through  the 
mass  of  metal  at  the  place  where  it  is  required  to 
form  the  drill  hole.  If  a  voltaic  arc  were  applied  at 
this  point,  and  the  softened  metal  afterward  allowed 
to  cool,  it  would  chill  so  rapidly,  and  again  take  on 
its  hardness,  that  it  would  still  be  impossible  to  drill 
it  by  the  ordinary  method. 

The  method  employed  for  electric  annealing  Har- 
veyized  plates  consists  in  the  following :  Blocks  of 
copper  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  where 
the  holes  are  to  be  drilled.  An  alternating  current 
is  sent  through  the  copper  plates.  As  soon  as  a  high 
temperature  has  been  obtained,  the  current  strength 
is  gradually  reduced,  so  that  the  cooling  takes  place 
slowly,  and  the  plate  consequently  becomes  suffi- 
ciently annealed  to  be  acted  on  by  the  drill. 

The  electric  heating  of  metals  to  the  point  of  fu- 
sion has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  casting  of  stearic 
metals.      In  this  process,  the  crucible  in  which  theSK!2ai. 
metals  are  to  be  melted  electrically  is  previously  ex- 
hausted of  air.     The  fused  metal  is  then  run  into 
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the  molds,  which  have  also  been  deprived  of  their 
air.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  found  that  the 
fused  metal  flows  much  more  readily,  so  that  there 
is  obtained  a  much  more  sharply  marked  casting 
than  in  casting  by  the  ordinary  method.  Moreover, 
the  texture  of  the  cast  metal  is  much  finer  grained, 
and  the  entire  casting  free  from  the  usual  blow- 
holes that  are  apt  to  occasion  so  much  difficulty. 

Of  the  different  processes  above  described,  viz., 
the  electric  welding,  electric  forging,  electric  casting, 
and  electric  soldering,  the  former  is  by  far  the  most 

w?uff£    valuable.     While  it  is  true  that  electric  welding  pre- 

wddSig!0  sents  many  difficulties  in  actual  practice,  where  a 
great  variety  of  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  owing 
to  the  fact  of  the  great  variations  in  the  current 
strengths  and  pressures  required,  yet  where  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  weldings  of  the  same  type  and  char- 
acter are  required  to  be  done,  electric  welding  pos- 
sesses very  marked  advantages  over  any  other 
method.  Some  of  the  mofe  marked  advantages 
possessed  by  electric  welding  over  ordinary  proc- 
esses are  thus  referred  to  in  a  report  made  by  Sil- 
vanus  P.  Thompson,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Physics,  in  the  University  College,  Bristol,  England, 
as  follows : 

"I  have  examined  not  only  the  welding  machines 
in  which  the  operation  is  conducted  and  specimens 
welded  by  their  use,  but  also  the  electric  machinery 

sRadosp.  for  generating  or  supplying  the  electric  currents. 

on Sec?!?  Every  facility  has  been  granted  to  me  for  observing 
the  construction  and  action  of  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  for  handling  it  myself.  I  have  made 
a  number  of  electrical  measurements  upon  the  cur- 
rents supplied  by  the  generators  to  the  welding  ma- 
chines during  the  execution  both  of  large  and  small 
welds,  and  in  particular  made  a  series  of  electrical 
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measurements  upon  the  eighty  specimen  welds  exe- 
cuted at  Hoxton,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Frederick 
Bramwell,  at  which  trial  I  also  was  present. 

"...  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
process  is  the  precision  with  which  the  heat  is  local- 
ized at  the  spot  required.  For  example,  when  two 
bars  of  inch-iron  or  steel  are  welded,  they  become 
red-hot  for  a  length  of  about  iJ/£  inches  on  either 
side  of  the  weld,  but  at  distances  an  inch  further 
from  the  weld  are  quite  cool  when  they  come  from 
the  machine.  There  is,  therefore,  no  unnecessary 
waste  of  heat.  This  arises  partly  from  the  excel- 
lence of  the  arrangements  for  clamping  the  pieces  in 
massive  copper  clamps,  but  it  is  mainly  due  to  the 
great  rapidity  of  action  inherent  in  the  process.  The 
introduction  of  the  electric  transformer  enables  enor- 
mous  currents  to  be  so  applied  to  the  weld  as  to  element, 
spend  their  energy  just  at  the  point  where  heating  wewto£!c 
is  required.  They  need,  therefore,  only  to  be  ap- 
plied for  a  few  seconds,  and  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted before  the  heat  generated  at  the  weld  has  had 
time  to  escape  by  conduction  to  any  other  part.  The 
time  required,  for  example,  to  weld  round  iron  bars 
of  i  yi  -inch  diameter  was  on  the  average  less  than 
33  seconds ;  though  it  could  be  accelerated  to  25  sec- 
onds, or  lengthened  so  as  to  last  45  seconds.  Round 
bars  of  steel  of  J^-inch  diameter  only  required  16 
seconds  for  welding,  and  were  quite  cool  at  a  dis- 
tance of  1  J^-inch  on  either  side  of  the  weld. 

"Such  rapidity  is  the  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  permit  an  enormous  electric  current  to 
be  suddenly  generated  exactly  at  the  time  and  place 
where  the  local  heating  is  required. 

"Although  the  quantity  of  the  current  so  employed 
in  the  pieces  to  be  welded  is  enormous,  the  potential 
at  which  it  is  applied  is  extremely  low,  not  much  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  batteries  of  cells  used  for  ringing 
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electric  bells  in  houses,  and  quite  incapable  of  giving 
any  shock  to  the  operator.  While  a  weld  was  being 
made  I  have  grasped  the  copper  clamps  of  the  weld- 
ing machine  with  my  two  hands  (having  moistened 
them  previously  to  render  the  skin  more  susceptible) , 
hut  was  unable  to  perceive  the  smallest  shock  or 
fkttnc0*  other  sensation.  The  primary  circuit  of  the  machine 
pr^iSf  is  at  a  higher  potential;  high  enough,  if  not  pro- 
tected, to  give  a  sensible  but  not  a  dangerous  shock. 
This  portion  of  the  machine  is,  however,  not  acces- 
sible from  the  side  where  the  operator  works,  and  is 
securely  guarded.  I  have,  myself,  while  standing 
on  the  floor,  touched  all  the  accessible  parts  of  the 
machine  back  and  front  while  it  was  in  action,  and 
have  been  unable  to  detect  more  than  the  faintest 
tingling.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  the  machine 
may  be  used  with  entire  freedom  from  risk  to  life 
or  limb.  .  .  . 

"I  procured  from  Messrs.  Pfeil  &  Co.,  of  Clerken- 
well  and  Sheffield,  some  samples  of  cast-steel  of  a 
quality  which  is  largely  employed   for  tool  steel. 
This  material  is  generally  regarded  as  unweldable, 
and  the  samples  procured  by  me  were  found  to  bear 
tory         the  maker's  usual  label,  stating  that  'this  steel  is  not 
of  eieo      weldable.'     These  samples  I  sent  to  Hoxton,  where 
welded      the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  welding  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  welding  them,  the  welds  proving,  when  cold, 
to  be  good  welds,  quite  satisfactory  for  the  purpose 
of  steel  tools. 

"Some  other  tests  I  have  made  of  an  electrical 
nature  upon  samples  of  welds  produced  by  the 
Thomson  process.  I  have  measured  the  electric 
conductivity  of  various  welded  bars  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  conductivity  of  the 
welded  joint  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
bar.  In  very  few  cases  was  the  conductivity  of  the 
joint  at  all  lower  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  bar ;   in 
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most  cases  it  was  the  same,  and  in  two  cases  (steel) 
actually  higher.     Such  tests,  in  my  judgment,  go 
far  to  show  that  a  very  perfect  homogeneity  of  struc- 
ture is  secured  by  this  method  of  welding.     This  is 
what  one  would  expect  from  a  method  of  welding  E££j5»e. 
in  which  the  union  of  the  parts  commences  at  theJ&Siure 
interior,  and  works  outward  until  the  weld  is  com- ,ecured- 
plete,  and  in  which  the  surfaces  which  are  to  be 
united  are  not  exposed  heated  to  the  air,  but  are 
only  heated  in  the  act  of  forcing  them  into  contact 
with  one  another." 
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EARLY    HISTORY    OF   ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS 

ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS, or  electro-ther- 
apy, is  that  branch  of  electric  science  which 
treats  of  the  applications  of  electricity  to  the 
curing  of  disease.  It  forms  a  branch  of  the  more 
general  subject  of  electro-biology,  which  treats  of 
the  electric  condition  of  living  animals  and  plants, 
and  the  effects  produced  in  them  by  electricity. 
Electro-biology  includes  two  distinct  subjects;  viz., 
electro-physiology,  which  treats  of  the  electric  phe- 
nomena of  animals  and  plants,  and  electro-therapeu- 
tics. As  far  as  the  presence  of  electric  currents  in 
plants  and  animals  is  concerned,  electro-physiology 
has  already  been  generally  referred  to. 


In  our  study  of  electro-therapeutics,  we  shall  be 
able  briefly  to  discuss  only  the  apparatus  required  to 
produce  the  electric  charges  and  discharges  that  are 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  diseased  conditions  of 
cTrtuKSF *e  human  body,  as  well  as  the  general  phenomena 
produced  in  different  parts  of  the  body  by  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity.  This  treatment  by  no  means 
covers  the  entire  subject  of  electro-therapeutics.  In 
addition,  there  should  be  given  a  thorough  knowl- 
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edge  of  electricity,  together  with  a  limited  knowl- 
edge of  electro-technology.  There  should  also  be^5f0f4y. 
added  a  thorough  knowledge  both  of  anatomy  and 
physiology;  anatomy,  as  treating  in  general  of  the 
internal  structure  of  the  body  and  its  various  organs, 
as  revealed  by  actual  dissection,  and  physiology  as 
embracing  the  phenomena  of  life,  together  with  the 
functions  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body.  This 
will  include  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  respiration,  digestion,  absorption,  secretion, 
and  excretion,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  general 
and  special  nervous  systems.  To  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology there  should  be  added  a  knowledge  of  pathol- 
ogy, or  that  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats 
of  the  diseased  conditions  of  the  organs  of  the 
body,  of  the  symptoms  of  such  diseased  conditions, 
their  predisposing  and  existing  causes,  together  with 
a  knowledge  of  their  progress.  Pathology,  there-  thafSouff 
fore,  embraces  diagnosis,  or  the  determination  ofbvthe 
the  character  of  the  disease,  and  prognosis,  or  an  therapist, 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  results  of  the  diseased 
condition.  But  in  addition  to  these,  a  complete 
treatment  of  electro-therapeutics  should  include  a 
knowledge  of  materia  medica;  i.e.,  of  the  phar- 
maceutical agents  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  body,  since  the  best 
results  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  when  taken  in  connection  with 
ordinary  treatment. 

But  it  would  clearly  be  impossible,  in  the  limits  of 
this  book,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  various 
parts  of  the  science,  since  to  do  so  would  practically 
necessitate  a  treatise  on  the  medical  arts  and  sciences. 
We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  a  discus- 
sion rather  of  electricity  in  electro-therapeutics  than 
the  discussion  of  electro-therapeutics  in  its  entirety. 
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It  is  evident  that  a  very  extended  knowledge  is 
required  on  the  part  of  the  electro-therapist.  la 
addition  to  being  an  adept  in  electric  science,  and, 
to  a  limited  extent,  an  electro-technologist,  he  should 
be  a  skilled  anatomist,  physiologist,  and  pathologist, 
as  well  as  a  pharmaceutist  Moreover,  he  must  have 
learned  how  to  apply  these  branches  to  the  every* 
day  practice  of  his  profession.  Unfortunately,  a 
general  belief  exists  among  a  certain  class  in  the 

The  dan- 

prs  arising  community  that  any  one  is  capable  of  safely  acting 
unscientific  as  his  own  doctor,  so  far  as  treatment  by  electricity  is 
m"St°of     concerned.     Although  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
a  necessity  exists  for  limiting  ordinary  medical  treat- 
ment to  the  regularly  licensed  practicing  physician, 
yet  it  would  appear,  by  some  strange  process  of  rea- 
soning, to  be  believed  that,  so  far  as  electrical  treat- 
ment is  concerned,  a  difference  exists.     If  one  can 
only  become  the  possessor  of  some  form  of  electrical 
machine  or  medical  battery,  he  is  too  prone  to  be- 
lieve himself  fully  competent  to  treat  either  himself 
or  others.     This  conclusion  is  probably  based  on  a 
pJSctS?    process  of  reasoning  not  unlike  that  which  induces 
m^iSaioId  &**  medK3d  charlatan  to  write  the  old  shotgun  pre- 
schools,      scription,  which  contains,  perhaps,  some  dozen  or 
more  drugs,  in  the  vain  hope  that  some  of  them  may 
chance  to  be  the  required  remedy. 


It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pass  an  electric  dis- 
charge through  a  limited  part  of  the  body.  In  prac- 
tically all  cases,  some  of  the  current  passes  through 
all  the  remaining  parts  of  the  body.  The  general 
belief  appears  to  be  that,  no  matter  how  or  where 
applied,  the  diseased  portion  of  the  body  must  neces- 
sarily be  reached  It  needs  no  philosopher  to  see 
that,  as  with  the  shotgun  prescription,  the  Kttle  good 
which  might  possibly  result  should  the  prescription 
contain,  by  chance,  some  one  or  more  of  the  re- 
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quired  remedies,  might  be  more  than  balanced  by  the 
evil  effects  of  some  of  the  remaining  remedies.  So, 
too,  in  the  similar  treatment  of  the  human  body  by 
electricity,  the  good  that  may  be  done  in  one  direc- 
tion is  often  more  than  negatived  by  the  evil  done 
in  other  directions. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  electricity, 
when  properly  applied  to  a  diseased  body,  is  capable, 
in  many  cases,  of  restoring  it  to  its  normal  condition. 
This  it  does  in  various  ways,  either  by  stimulating 
different  organs  or  functions  of  the  body,  by  reason 
of  its  action  on  the  nerves  and  muscles,  or  by  restor-  uon^fgooa 
ing  the  secretions  and  excretions  to  their  normal  l£Sr£ 
activity.  But  there  can  equally  be  no  doubt  that,  in  tr£u£m!c 
the  hands  of  an  ignorant  person,  electricity  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  far  more  harm  than  good.  How  can 
one  intelligently  apply  a  powerful  curative  remedy 
like  electricity,  unless  he  is  able  to  determine  whether 
the  patient  needs  such  treatment,  whether,  in  reality, 
any  diseased  condition  exists ;  and,  supposing  that  it 
does  exist,  how  can  such  a  person  determine  when 
the  proper  time  has  come  to  stop  the  treatment,  by 
reason  of  the  diseased  condition  having  been  over- 
come or  cured  ?  To  do  either  of  these  things  intelli- 
gently, he  must  be  equally  able  to  recognize  with 
certainty  the  characteristics  of  disease  and  health.  Electric 
As  is  well  known,  in  certain  diseased  conditions,  in-  charlatans. 
creased  stimulation  of  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
body  may  result  fatally,  while,  in  other  conditions,  a 
failure  to  stimulate  certain  functions  may  result  in 
death.  Clearly,  for  an  ignorant  person  to  apply  in- 
discriminately to  the  entire  body  a  remedy  that  may 
increase  the  stimulation  of  certain  parts,  or  decrease 
the  stimulation  of  others,  is  both  foolish  and  dan- 
gerous. 


able. 
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In  all  intelligent  governments,  the  general  public 
is  protected  from  the  danger  arising  from  improper 
medical  treatment  by  legal  enactments  that  forbid, 
under  heavy  penalties,  the  practicing  of  medicine 
except  by  those  who  can  show  diplomas  received 
from  regularly  authorized  medical  schools.  Such  pro- 
Hc?ns«Jly  tection  is  even  more  required  in  the  case  of  electro- 
thc?ar£utic  therapeutical  practitioners,  and,  fortunately,  in  some 
ewdeil??"  parts  of  the  country,  this  protection  has  been  par- 
tially afforded.  But  what  would  appear  to  be  equally 
needed,  is  the  protection  of  people  against  them- 
selves; and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  a  general 
discrimination  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  some- 
times urged  against  those  who  would  obtain  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  limiting  the  practice  of  medicine 
or  electro-therapeutics  to  those  who  have  been  regu- 
larly instructed  in  the  art,  based  on  actual  experi- 
ence, that,  in  no  inconsiderable  number  of  cases,  peo- 
ple that  have  never  possessed  the  advantages  of  such 
training,  can  undoubtedly  produce  abundant  evi- 
dence of  their  having  obtained  marked  cures.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  even  assuming 
such  certificates  of  cure  to  be  reliable,  that  it  is 
only  the  people  who  are  cured  that  write  the  certifi- 
cates, not  those  who  are  killed.  Probably,  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  protecting  the  public  in  this  direc- 
tion would  be  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would 
impose  heavy  penalties  on  all  who  advertise  the  cures 
which  they  claim  they  have  brought  about,  unless, 
at  the  same  time,  a  publication  be  made  containing 
a  true  statement  of  all  the  cases  that  they  have  actu- 
ally treated,  together  with  the  results  of  such  treat- 
ment. 


The 


stranger,  From  the  earliest  times,  even,  indeed,  up  to  to-day, 
popSaFthe  men  appear  to  be  willing  to  try  any  remedy,  however 
remedy.     strange  it  may  fe,  in  order  to  regain  their  health. 
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Indeed,  the  stranger  or  more  mysterious  the  remedy, 
the  more  willing  and  desirous  they  appear,  in  many 
cases,  to  try  it. 

If  we  may  credit  the  statement  of  a  Roman  writer, 
one  Scribonius  Largus,  as  early  as  50  a.d.  a  Roman 
freedman  named  Anthero  subjected  his  body  to  a  ffiSSa 
number  of  shocks  from  an  electric  torpedo  in  order x  e  *out* 
that  he  might  be  cured  from  a  troublesome  attack 
of  gout. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  fact  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  discovery  of  a  new  electric 
source  has  been  followed  by  its  almost  immediate 
application  to  the  curing  of  diseased  conditions  of 
the  human  body.  The  early  frictional  electric  ma- 
chines were  employed  for  the  curing  of  diseases  in 
a  manner  that  was  very  similar  to  that  in  which 
they  are  employed  to-day,  although  of  course  their 
use  then  could  not  have  been  as  intelligent  as  ^SjJJfJ?80*1 
may  be  to-day.  Cavallo,  in  his  book  on  Electricity,  {Jjf  ■***■ 
already  referred  to,  states  that  in  1748  Jellabert, 
of  Geneva,  subjected  a  number  of  invalids  to  the 
action  of  the  discharge  of  a  frictional  electric  ma- 
chine in  practically  the  same  manner  as  such  a 
machine  is  employed  to-day;  viz.,  by  connecting 
one  of  the  terminals  to  the  body  of  the  patient  to 
be  treated,  and  taking  either  disruptive  or  convec- 
tive  discharges  from  various  parts  of  the  body  by 
a  blunt  and  polished  metallic  ball  or  metallic  points 
or  combs  connected  with  the  other  terminal  of  the 
machine.  Cavallo  claims  that  in  this  manner 
Jellabert  had  been  able  to  cure  one  of  his  patients 
whose  right  arm  had  been  paralyzed.  Manduyt, 
too,  in  1871,  claims  to  have  similarly  cured 
one  of  his  patients  who  was  suffering  from 
paralysis. 
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The  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar,  in  1745,  was  im- 
ir^^"  mediately  followed  by  its  application  to  curative 
thcmpcn.  purposes.  The  strange  and  astounding  physical  ef- 
tlcs-  fects  produced  on  the  human  body  by  its  discharge 

led  to  the  most  extravagant  ideas  concerning  its 
therapeutic  power,  and  it  was  employed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  the  curing  of  diseases.  There 
is  very  little  doubt  that  such  use  is  attended  in  some 
cases  by  satisfactory  results,  for,  as  we  now  know, 
such  discharges,  when  properly  applied,  are  often 
attended  by  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  patient. 

The  invention  of  the  voltaic  battery  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  its  application  as  a  thcra- 
Humboidt  peutic  agent.     One  of  the  earliest  workers  in  this 
OTdeiMtr!c-  direction  was  Humboldt,  who  made  a  series  of  in- 
ointive     vestigations  on  the  effects  produced  on  the  human 
agent*       body  by  the  discharge  of  the  voltaic  battery.    An- 
other early  writer  on  this  subject  was  Aldini,  a 
nephew  of  Galvani,  who  published  a  book  on  the 
electric  curing  of  diseases. 

The  invention  of  the  induction  coil  was  another 
The  indue  instance  of  an  electric  source  that  was  no  sooner 
dectro-  In  invented  than  it  was  applied  as  an  electro-therapeu- 
tic agent.    This  use  has  extended  down  to  the  present 
day,  this  form  of  electric  apparatus  being  very  fre- 
quently employed  for  the  curing  of  disease. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  many  of  the  early  electro- 
therapeutists  believed  that  the  curative  properties  of 
medicinal  substances  contained  in  sealed  glass  ves- 
sels could  readily  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
and  so  act  on  persons  placed  near  them.  Probably 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time  there 
existed  a  general  belief  in  what  were  called  effluvia, 
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that  is,  matter  in  a  state  of  very  fine  .division.    We 
find  in  the  early  electric  literature  a  statement  made  £™«tSd 
by  Dr.  Bruni  to  Franklin  that  medicine  shut  up  infjjgj^ 
sealed  glass  vessels  produced  their  characteristic  ef- 
fects on  a  person  who  was  electrified  by  the  use  of 
such  vessels. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  what  Franklin  said  Frankiin'8 
concerning  Dr.  Bruni' s  communication.     The  fol-  SSS^ie 
lowing  extract  is  taken   from   remarks  made  byl££7. 
Franklin  before  the  Royal  Society : 

"Dr.  Bruni  gives  me  next  in  his  information  from 
Rome,  which  is,  that  a  gentleman  there  covered  the 
internal  surface  of  a  glass  cylinder  (which  some  use 
instead  of  a  globe)  with  a  purgative  medicine;  and 
that  a  man,  electrified  therewith,  found  on  the  spot 
the  same  effect  as  if  he  had  swallowed  the  medicine. 
He  then  recommended  to  us,  in  England,  to  try  how 
far  the  electric  power  may  be  of  service  in  distem- 
pers. 

"These  cases,  and  particularly  the  last,  as  it  may 
to  some  appear  extravagant  and  whimsical,  I  should 
have  been  cautious  of  bringing  before  the  Royal  So-  beSef  S to 
ciety,  had  you  not  judged  it  proper  they  should  beono^huN 
added  to  those  similar  accounts  from  other  places,  mc  icST 
which  were  read  to  us  last  meeting.    I  think  neither  buiffiT" 
myself  nor  Dr.  Bruni  answerable  for  the  truth  of 
these  facts,  as  we  relate  no  more  than  we  have  re- 
ceived.    In  truth,  all  the  phenomena  in  electricity 
are  so  wonderful  that  it  is  scarcely  prudent  to  deny 
the  possibilities  of  any  accounts  concerning  it  till 
we  have  made  experiments  carefully  ourselves.    We 
are  very  sure  it  is  possible  to  render  a  living  body 
replete  with  electrical  effluvia,  or  to  transmit  and 
send  such  effluvia  through  a  living  body,  in  a  stream, 
as  long  as  we  think  proper:  we  are  not  sure  that 
it  is  impossible  for  these  effluvia  to  convey  with 
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them  into  that  living  body  the  most  subtile  and  ac- 
tive effluvia  of  other  substances ;  and  if  they  can  do 
so,  the  effects  suggested  are  not  wholly  improbable, 
for  several  experiments  have  proved  that  a  very  mi- 
nute quantity  of  medicine,  transfused  directly  into 
the  blood  and  circulating  fluids,  will  have  the  same 
effect  as  a  large  dose  thereof  taken  into  the  stomach." 

In  a  similar  manner,  it  was  believed  that  various 
£l!2£ta-  aromatic  substances,  when  shut  up  in  hermetically 
aromitic  sealed  glass  vessels,  were  able  to  be  transmitted 
throStfhce8  through  the  walls  of  such  vessels  to  such  an  extent 
gi*M  tubes.  that  ^^  could  readt]y  exert  their  peculiar  influence 

on  the  bodies  of  persons  placed  near  the  vessel 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  strange  results  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  radium  rays,  which,  as  we 
know,  possess  the  power  of  penetrating  many  solid 
substances,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
preceding  ideas  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

ELECTRO-THERAPEUTIC  APPARATUS  AND  TREATMENT 

THE  principal  electric  sources  that  are  employed 
in  electro-therapeutics  have,  for  the  greater 
part,  been  already  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding volumes  of  this  work.  Generally,  however, 
some  slight  modifications  are  given  to  such  appara- 
tus when  employed  by  the  electro-therapist.  TheSSSo-111 
underlying  principles  of  their  operation  are  of  course  gST- 
the  same,  no  matter  for  what  puroose  they  may  be 
employed. 

Electro-therapeutic  apparatus  consists  broadly  of 
various  electric  sources  and  of  different  electro- 
receptive  devices  that  are  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  some  of  the  many  effects  electric  cur-euSro- 
rents  are  capable  of  producing.  Some  of  the  prin-  JoSSS!" c 
cipal  electric  sources  are  the  frictional  electric  ma- 
chine, the  electro-static  induction  machine,  either 
with  or  without  Leyden-jar  batteries,  various  forms 
of  voltaic  batteries,  dynamo-electric  machines  or 
generators,  together  with  different  forms  of  induc- 
tion coils  and  alternating-current  transformers. 

The  above-named  sources  are  employed  either  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  electric  currents  so  |j? SecSic 
produced  directly  to  the  body  of  the  patient,  or  for 
use  in  connection  with  other  apparatus  for  the  pur- 


sources. 
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pose  of  obtaining  the  desired  heating,  magnetic,  elec- 
trolytic, and  luminous,  or  other  radiation  effects  that 
are  desired. 

The  old  forms  of  frictional  electric  machines,  al- 
though at  one  time  very  generally  employed  in  elec- 
tro therapeutics,  are  now  almost  entirely  replaced  by 
some  of  the  forms  of  electro-static  induction  ma- 
chines already  described.     For  electro-therapeutic 


Fie  i«j.— W»jn«  16-platc  BltcUo-tuiic  Machine. 

apparatus  electro-static  induction  machines  may  be 
employed  with  from  2  to  16  plates.  In  these  ma- 
chines half  the  plates  are  fixed  and  the  other  half  are 
capable  of  being  revolved. 

In  the  case  of  the  machine  represented  in  Fig.  263; 
w«sn«      *•*•»  a  16-plate  Wagner  electro-static  machine  that  ts 
£t™£      considerably  employed  in  electro-therapeutics,  8  of 
5IthiM.     the  plates  are  fixed  and  the  remaining  8  are  capa- 
ble at  being  revolved.     Here  the  plates  are  com- 
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posed  of  a  composition  of  thin  films  of  mica  and 
shellac  that  is  formed  as  follows:  Sheets  of  mica 
that  are  separated  from  one  another  in  as  thin  films 
as  possible  are  placed   inside  a  steel   form  with 
layers  of  finely  divided  shellac  placed  between  them. 
The  form  is  heated  so  as  to  soften  the  shellac,  and 
is  then  subjected  to  heavy  hydraulic  pressure.     In 
this  way  plates  are  obtained  that  can  be  readily  run 
at  some  2,000  revolutions  per  minute  without  danger 
of  breaking.    Composite  mica  plates  formed  in  this  mSiuUc?* 
manner  also  possess  the  advantage  of  not  being  so  S£?-piate« 
readily  affected  by  deposits  of  moisture  from  the  at-  ££ticlcctn>* 
mosphere  as  are  glass  plates.     In  order,  however,  mMChttktg- 
that  the  apparatus  shall  be  kept  as  free  as  possible 
from  moisture  deposited  on   it   from  the  atmos- 
phere,  it   is   covered   by  a   glass   case,   inside   of 
which  is  placed  some  substance  like  calcium  chlo- 
ride, that  possesses  a  strong  attraction  for  moisture. 
The  machine  is  generally  arranged  so  as  to  be  set 
into  revolution  by  an  electric  motor  or  by  a  water 
motor.    Leyden  jars  are  placed  so  that  they  can  be 
connected  with  the  sliding  metallic  terminals,  and 
thus  permit  either  the  condensed  spark  or  the  con- The 
vective  discharge  to  be  obtained.     This  latter  dis-  JStfc  ** 
charge  is  generally  known  in  electro-therapeutics  breeze" 
by  the  questionable  name  "static  breeze. " 

In  the  employment  of  an  electro-static  machine, 
the  patient  is  generally  placed  on  an  insulated  stool 
on  a  metallic  plate  that  covers  a  part  of  its  upper  Method  of 
surface.    One  of  the  terminals  of  the  machine  is  con-  JKtrte?ur. 
nected  with  this  plate,  and  the  other  is  held  in  theeS*^ 
hand  of  the  operator  by  means  of  an  insulated  han-  ££chin« 
die     This  terminal  of  the  machine  is  either  pro- therapeutic 
vided  with  a  polished  metallic  ball  that  is  brought  purpo*s' 
near  to  different  portions  of  the  body  of  the  patient 
from  which  it  is  desired  to  take  electric  sparks,  or 
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it  is  connected  with  a  metallic  point  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  draw  the  convective  discharge  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  of  the  patient  to  which  it 
is  approached. 

As  is  well  known,  during  the  discharge  of  power- 
ful electric  machines  a  considerable  quantity  of  ozone 
is  generated.  In  some  cases  this  ozone  probably 
ozone  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the  electro-therapeutic 
SSST"  value  of  electricity  applied  in  this  manner.  It  is 
sometimes  concentrated,  however,  in  devices  called 
ozone  generators,  which  operate  practically  by  the 
discharge  of  the  electric  spark  through  a  confined 
mass  of  air,  which  is  afterward  blown  on  an  ex- 
posed portion  of  the  body  of  the  patient  who  is  being 
treated. 

Voltaic  batteries  are  employed  to  a  great  extent 
in  electro-therapeutics.     These  batteries  generally 
consist   of   series-connected   batteries   of    different 
silver        forms  of  voltaic  cells.     The  silver  chloride  voltaic 
batteVfor  cell  is  suitable  for  all  purposes  where  3  small  cur- 
fhSapeu.    rent  of  high  electro-motive  force  is  desired.    This 
purpoK*.    cell  consists  of  a  zinc-silver  couple  immersed  in 
electrolytes  of  fused  silver  chloride  and  sal  am- 
moniac.   Each  cell  gives  an  electro-motive  fora  of 
1.03  volts.    Fig.  264  shows  a  voltaic  battery  of  this 
type  with  50  separate  cells  that  can  be  connected  in 
series.    They  are  arranged,  however,  so  that  all  or 
a  part  of  the  cells  can  be  employed  at  one  time. 

Where  more  powerful  electric  currents  are  nec- 
essary, batteries  of  the  silver  chloride  type  would 
foms  of     be  impracticable.    In  such  cases  the  battery  is  formed 
batteries,    of  other  types  of  voltaic  cells  or  by  combinations  of 
storage  cells.     Voltaic  batteries  of  this  latter  type 
are  generally  employed  where  the  heating  effect  of 
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the  current  is  required,  or,  as  it  is  called,  for  cau- 
tery effects. 

Where  batteries  are  employed  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  series-connected  storage  cells  for  cautery  pur- 
poses, as  well  as,  indeed,  for  any  purpose  requiring 
a  large  amount,  there  is  provided  in  the  apparatus  a  teg'ST 
number  of  separate  resistances  that  can  be  readily  g*J* 
introduced  into  or  removed  from  the  circuit  con-^j™ 
nected  with  the  battery  by  means  of  a  suitable  form  UlSS^S 
of  rheostat  or  regulable  resistance  box.     Fig.  265JJ"""" 


Fie  *tt.-B>Itcry  of  Fifty  Stria-Connected  Chloride  of  Silver  Voltaic 
Cell*.  Note  the  aeriet  connection!  of  the  separate  voltaic  cells.  The«e  connec- 
tion! ire  generally  to  made  that  various  electro-motive  forca  are  readily  ob- 
tained by  emplnyinK  all  or  only  a  portion  of  the  cella  at  one  time. 

represents  a  form  of  storage  battery  of  this  type. 
The  current  is  taken  from  the  binding  posts  repre- 
sented at  A  and  B,  and  the  regulable  switch  arm 
S  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  capable  of  moving  so  as 
to  introduce  into  or  remove  from  the  circuit  any  or 
all  of  the  resistances.  In  this  manner  the  strength 
of  the  current  produced  is  readily  regulated  within 
certain  limits. 

Various  forms  of  dynamo-electric  machines  and  neto™*1" 
magneto-electric  machines  are  employed  for  generat-  a 
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ing  the  currents  employed  in  electro-therapeutics. 
These  machines  are  either  driven  by  the  hand  or  by 
means  of  electric  motors. 

The  induction  coil,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently 

called,  the  Faradic  coil,  is  very  generally  employed 

fmmui  in  electro-therapeutics.    The  medical  induction  coil 

''"  is  most  generally  employed  in  the  form  of  a  step-op 

transformer,  though  sometimes  it  is  employed  as 

a  step-down  transformer.     The  currents  that  are 


Fig.  z6s.— Portable  Cmtor  Bettor  (Storage  Cell  Type).  Kate  the 
tiraple  rammer  in  which  various  reii»t»nces  are  introduced  into,  or  re- 
moved  from,  the  circuit. 


passed  through  the  primary  circuit  are  generally  ob- 
tained from  a  suitably  connected  voltaic  battery,  the 
secondary  of  the  coil  being  connected  either  directly 
to  the  electrodes  applied  to  the  body  of  the  patient  or 
to  the  apparatus  that  is  used  in  connection  with  such 
electro-therapeutic  treatment. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  alternations  or 
makes  and  breaks  of  the  current  some  form  of 
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automatic  make-and-break  apparatus  is  employed. 
Sometimes  induction  coils  are  operated  by  means  of  5£K3E£ 
alternating  currents  obtained  from  a  motor-driven  Status, 
dynamo.    In  this  case  true  alternating  currents  are 
employed. 

The  electric  currents  produced  by  induction  coils 
are  sometimes  called  Faradic  currents  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  currents  produced  by  the 
voltaic  batteries,  that  are  called  Galvanic  currents.  &*£&, 
In  a  similar  manner  currents  produoed  by  electro-  Kankiinic 
static  induction  machines,  or  frictional  machines,  areclrcuil8' 
sometimes  called  Franklinic  currents. 

Sometimes  portable  apparatus  is  constructed  that 
is  capable  of  producing  either  Faradic  or  Galvanic 
currents.    In  this  case  the  instrument  contains  both 
a  voltaic  battery  and  an  induction  coil.     Such  an  combined 
instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  266.    The  entire  gIi™!?"1 
apparatus  is  placed  inside  a  portable  box,  which  js*PParalUi- 
furnished  with  terminals  so  that  either  the  Faradic 
or  the  Galvanic  current  may  be  applied  to  the  body 
of  the  patient. 

A  form  of  alternating-current  transformer  is  em- 
ployed in  electro-therapeutics  in  which  either  the 
primary  or  the  secondary  circuit  may  be  applied  tOAitcmat- 
the  patient,  so  that  either  small  currents  of  high  t^nSor'Sei- 
electro-motive  force  or  large  currents  of  small  elec-  tSenpcS?" 
tno-motive  force  may  be  obtained.    The  coils  consist llcs* 
of  insulated  copper  wire  so  proportioned  as  to  be 
suitable  for  direct  connection  with  an  incandescent 
electric  lamp  circuit  having  a  pressure  of  from  52 
to  104  volts.     By  this  means  high  electro-motive 
forces  and  small  currents  are  obtained  similar  to 
those  produced  by  the  secondary  circuit  of  the  ordi- 
nary medical  induction  coil,  or  low  electro-motive 
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forces  and  powerful  currents  are  obtained  that  are 
necessary  for  cautery  purposes.  An  electric  current 
transformer  of  this  character  is  represented  in  Fig. 
267. 

The  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  the 
human  body  produces  four  different  classes  of  ef- 


Fig.  z66— Combined  Galvanic  and  Faradii  Portable  Battery.  Note 
here  a  form  of  galvanometer,  called  a  milium  p*r«nrl=r,  employed  foe 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  current  strength  in  milliampirea  or  the  thou- 
sandths of  an  ampin.  The  induction  coil  ia  repreKDted  on  the  right. 
and  the  switch  of  the  rheoaUt  between  the  induction  coil  and  the  nilli- 
amperemeter. 

Different  fects;  viz->  magnetic,  electrolytic,  osmotic,  and  cata- 
S5SJff°"  phoric.  The  first  two  classes  of  effects  are  of  but 
JESJ3|£  •*  little  importance  from  an  electro-therapeutical  stand- 
tareog?"  point.  The  remaining  two  are  of  considerable  im- 
jhehuman  portance. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  when  an  electric  cur- 
rent produces  electrolytic  effects,  as  are  produced  in 
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decomposition  of  various  liquid  solutions  or  con- 
doctors,  although   the  products  of  decomposition  i™^, 
appear  only  at  the  electrodes,  yet  there  is  produced  SSSSpJ" 
throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the  electrolyte  be-j^jp^ 
tween  the  electrodes  or  poles  a  movement  of  separate  ™™,,.ric 
portions  or  ions  that  is  generally  called  the  migra- 
tion of  the  ions.    In  this  case  the  positive  ions  move  mi™™ 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  liquid  in  a  positive  stream 
toward  the  negative  pole,  while  the  negative  ions 
move  in  the  opposite  direction  toward  the  positive 
pole.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  an  electric 
current  is  passed  by  means  of  suitable  electrodes 


through  different  portions  of  the  human  body,  the 
electro-motive  force  being  sufficiently  high  to  pro- 
duce electrolytic  decomposition,  marked  effects  may 
be  produced  by  the  movements  of  the  ions  through- 
out all  those  portions  that  lie  between  the  electrodes, 
as  well  as  those  which  may  be  produced  by  the  elec- 
trolytic decomposition  of  portions  of  such  fluids. 

Moreover,  since  in  electrolytic  decomposition  of 
the  human  body  there  is  produced  an  actual  move- 
ment of  the  ions  from  the  positive  to  the  negative 
electrode,  it  should  be  possible  to  transmit  medicinal 
s  from  the  outside  of  the  body  to  different 
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parts  of  the  interior,  and  in  this  way  to  obtain  the 

cauphore.  therapeutic  effects  of  such  remedies  by  actually  ap- 

reticMdi-  pty*ng  them  directly  to  the  parts  that  require  treat- 

callon-       ment.     The  application  of  medicinal  remedies  in  this 

manner  is  called  cataphoretic  medication,  and  the 

process  itself  is  called  cataphoresis.      Cataphoretic 

medication  is  extensively  employed  at  the  present 

time  in  electro-therapeutics. 

In  cataphoretic  medication  the  substances  that  are 
to  be  applied  to  some  interior  parts  of  the  human 
Manner  of  body  are  placed  in  a  solution  on  the  surface  of  an 
«uphS?    absorbing  material  that  covers  the  positive  electrode, 
Stion?e     this  electrode  being  placed  in  such  a  position  as  will 
most  readily  cause  the  current  to  pass  through  the 
parts  that  are  to  be  treated.    The  current  is  turned 
on  and  its  passage  through  the  portions  of  the  body 
between  the  two  electrodes  carries  some  of  the  me- 
dicinal remedy  to  the  portions  of  the  body  that  are 
to  be  treated. 


Rngorge- 


The  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  the  hu- 
man body,  even  when  direct  cataphoretic  medication 
mcot"aVd    is  not  employed,  must  necessarily  be  attended  by  an 

depletion  of  i  .  •  *     «       «      «  « 

internal      engorgement  of  certain  portions  of  the  body  and  a 
organs  pro-  depletion  of  some  of  its  fluid  substances  in  other 

ducedby  r  .  . 

the  passage  parts,  since  the  movement  of  the  current  is  attended 
trie  current,  by  a  bodily  movement  of  the  liquid  itself.  In  this 
way,  then,  an  electric  current  may  produce  either 
beneficial  or  injurious  effects  on  the  portions  of  the 
body  through  which  it  is  passed,  according  to 
whether  the  organs  that  are  engorged  by  its  pas- 
sage previously  contain  a  surplus  or  deficit  of  its 
liquid  contents. 

So  far  as  the  production  of  magnetism  by  the 
electric  current  is  concerned,  it  does  not  appear  that 
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magnetism  is  able  to  produce  any  positive  effects 

on  the  human  body.      Although  experiments  have^^^ay 

been  made  in  which  the  most  powerful  magnetic  ffiSS00 

flux  has  not  only  been  passed  through  the  human  {£J£tt 

body,  but  has  even  been  condensed  on  such  delicate 

portions  as  the  brain,  no  observable  effects  were 

produced. 

The  electric  current  is  applied  to  various  parts  of 
the  body  in  electro-therapeutical  treatment  by  means 
of  terminals  or  electrodes,  that  consist  of  various 
polished  metallic  bodies  shaped  either  so  as  to  be 
readily  applied  at  different  portions  of  the  body,  or 
as  to  be  readily  introduced  into  its  various  cavities.  kXd?18 
Sometimes  the  surfaces  of  the  metallic  electrodes  Sic^^pSSic 
are  covered  with  chamois  leather  or  cotton  or  linen c  ectr  *** 
fabrics,  that  are  then  moistened  with  salt  water  in 
order  to  ensure  a  better  contact  between  the  elec- 
trodes and  the  external  skin,  which  in  itself  pos- 
sesses high   electric  resistance.      Sometimes  mois- 
tened sponges  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
Even  moistened  masses  of  clay  have  been  similarly 
employed. 

The  ability  of  an  electric  current  to  heat  metallic 
wires  to  incandescence  has  led  to  the  general  use  of 
the  electric  cautery  for  the  various  purposes  that 
require  an  incandescent  knife  or  cutting  instru- 
ment. Such  methods  are  employed  for  the  removal  Electric 
of  diseased  growths  from  various  parts  of  the  body.  SSJKet. 
In  some  cases  the  knives  consist  of  short  pieces  of 
platinum  wire  that  are  placed  around  the  diseased 
portion  that  is  to  be  removed,  and  when  heated 
to  incandescence  are  drawn  tightly  together,  thus 
cutting  through  the  diseased  part.  Various  forms 
are  given  to  electric  cautery  knives,  some  of  which 
are  represented  in  Fig.  268. 
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The  ease  with  which  small  electric  currents  pro- 
duce a  fairly  considerable  amount  of  light  by  the 
Uieof       incandescence  of  carbon  filaments  has  led  to  a  very 
^nd^cioi  general  application  of  such  sources  of  incandes- 
l»&£uoa  cence  for  the  examination  of  diseased  portions  of 
of^uman    tke  human  body.     A  great  variety  of  apparatus  has 
been  produced  for  the  illumination  of  the  various 
cavities  of  the  body,   such,   for  example,  as  the 


Fig.   268. — Various   Forms  of  Galvano   Cautery   Electrodes.      Note  the 
different  forms  assumed  by  these  electrode  knives. 


mouth,  throat,  nostrils,  stomach,  bladder,  uterus, 
etc.  This  is  effected  by  the  introduction  of  minia- 
ture electric  lamps  into  the  different  cavities.  In 
some  cases  the  light  is  concentrated  by  the  use  of 
reflectors.  Sometimes  more  powerful  electric  lights 
are  employed  outside  the  body  for  throwing  the 
light  after  its  reflection  from  suitably  supported 
mirrors.  A  form  frequently  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose consists  of  an  incandescent  lamp  placed  at 
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the  focus  of  a  mirror  and  supported  on  the  head  of 
the  doctor  by  a  suitable  band. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  use  of  the 
X-rays  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  position  of  Vmoi 
foreign  metallic  substances  in  various  parts  of  the^'^S^ 
human  body,  and  to  the  ease  with  which  photo-  KlfSSST  * 
graphs  can  be  taken  that  will  not  only  show  the1**7' 
position  of  such  foreign  bodies,  but  will  also  givt 
some  idea  of  the  conditions  of  the  internal  organs 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII 


ELECTRIC    MEASURING    INSTRUMENTS 


Ohm's  Law 


N  order  to  determine  the  current  that  is  passing 

in  any  electric  circuit  it  is  only  necessary  to 

know  two  of  the  three  following  qualities;  viz., 

the  electric  resistance,  the  electric  current,  and  the 

electro-motive    force,    since,    according   to    Ohm's 

E 
Law  C=p-  will  give  by  simple  methods  the  re- 

Amoferes     ma™n£  quantity ;  for  example,  the  current  is  equal 
vpits,  and    to  the  electro-motive  force  divided  by  the  resist- 

ohms.  J 

ance;  the  electro-motive  force  is  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  current  and  the  resistance;  while  the 
resistance  is  equal  to  the  electro-motive  force  di- 
vided by  the  current  strength. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  three  quanti- 
Faradsand  ties  may  be  determined.  In  this  determination  it  is 
Srads.       sometimes  necessary  to  note  the  capacity  of  the 

circuit  expressed  in  units  of  capacity  called  farads 

or  microfarads. 

It  will  be  impossible  on  account  of  the  limited 
space  to  give  anything  more  than  a  very  general 
account  of  some  of  the  methods  by  which  these  dif- 
ferent quantities  may  be  readily  determined. 

Remembering  that  Ohm's  Law  may  be  written 

Volts, 

Amperes=oh^ 

let  us  very  briefly  consider  some  of  the  ways  in 
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which  the  amperes,  the  volts,  and  the  ohms  may  be 
determined  in  any  circuit.  This  can  be  done  readily 
by  the  use  of  apparatus  which  will  give  one  of  these 
values  directly. 

The  amperes  may  generally  be  determined  by  the 
use  of  some  form  of  galvanometer.    That  in  which  eit!*™"*' 
the  current  strength  is  given  directly  is  called  the      . 
amperemeter  or  ammeter.     When  graduated  so  as  ■>«*« 
to  give  results  in  milliamperes  or  in  thousandths. 
of  an  ampere,  the  instrument  is  called  a  milliam- 


Fio.    169.— Mill  amperemeter    Suitable    tor    El«tro-Tber»peutie»l    Work. 

neremeter.    Various  forms  are  given  to  these  in- 
struments.    A  form  of  milliamperemeter  suitable 
for  electro-therapeutical  work  is  represented  in  Fig.  Miuum- 
269.      A  pointer  or  needle  connected  with  a  mag-  K^IES'^ 
netic  needle,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  is  mounted  on  lka"£Srk, 
a  hard  steel  point  that  is  supported  on  a  polished 
agate  centre.    The  face  of  the  instrument  is  marked 
so  as  to  give  directly  the  current  strength  passing 
in  milliamperes. 

The  ammeters  employed  at  central  stations,  where 
the  currents  to  be  measured  are  necessarily  large, 
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consist  often  of  only  a  single  turn  or  coil  of  in- 
J^"*  sulated  wire,  or  sometimes  of  even  but  a  part  of  a 
ammeters.  s\ng\e  turn  or  coil,  within  which  a  balanced  core  or 
magnetic  needle  is  placed,  that  is  capable  of  freely 
moving  under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  field 
produced  by  the  passage  of  the  current  through  the 
turn  or  part  of  a  turn  of  wire.  Where  the  am- 
meters are  employed  for  measuring  small  currents 
of  high  electro-motive  force,  the  deflecting  coils  of 
wire  consist  of  many  thousands  of  turns  of  fine  wire. 

In  some  cases  the  strength  of  an  electric  current 
is  measured  by  means  of  the  amount  of  chemical 
Use  of       decomposition  it  is  capable  of  effecting.     Instru- 
for  d«S-cr*  ments  of  this  character  are  called  voltameters.     An 
SSSt°  of  example  of  a  voltameter  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
strength.    jr^ison  chemical  meter,  where  the  current  strength 
passing  is  measured  by  the  decomposition  of  a  so- 
lution of  zinc  sulphate.    Here  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rent is  determined  by  the  increase  in  the  weight  of 
a  zinc  plate  connected  with  one  of  the  terminals, 
the  other  plate  suffering  a  corresponding  loss  of 
weight. 

The  electro-motive  force  or  difference  of  potential 
of  an  electric  circuit  may  be  determined  by  means 
Determina-  of  an  instrument  called  the  voltmeter.     Its  con- 
E°M!F..of  struction  and  operation  closely  resemble  that  of  the 
voltmeters  ammeter.   As  a  rule,  however,  the  coils  of  the  volt- 
meter possess  a  greater  resistance,  and  are  placed 
in  a  shunt  circuit  around  the  circuit  whose  differ- 
ence of  potential  is  to  be  measured.    The  voltmeter 
operates  on  the  principle  that  the  electro-motive 
force  of  any  circuit  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its 
current  strength  and  the  resistance.    In  its  general 
appearance  the  voltmeter  greatly  resembles  the  am- 
meter. 
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The  electro-motive  force  of  a  circuit  is  also  de- 
termined by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  po- 
tentiometer, in  which  the  difference  of  potential  tof£Entiom" 
be  measured  is  opposed  by  a  known  difference  of 
potential,  and  the  equality  or  balance  is  obtained  by 
the  failure  of  one  or  more  galvanometers  placed  in 
a  shunt  to  show  movements  of  their  needles. 

The  resistance  of  a  circuit  may  be  determined  in 
various  ways.    The  instrument  most  frequently  em- 


Fxo.  270. — The  Electric  Balance  or  Bridge.  Here  the  values  of  the 
resistances  of  B  and  A  are  made  some  simple  ratio,  such  as  1  to  2.  The 
unknown  resistance  is  introduced  at  B,  and  the  value  of  the  resistance 
D  is  changed  until  no  current  passes  through  the  galvanometer  G.  The 
value  of  B  can  then  be  readily  calculated. 


ployed  for  this  purpose,  however,  is  called  Wheat- 
stone's  balance  or  bridge.  Its  general  appearance 
is  represented  in  Fig.  270,  where  a  voltaic  battery,  ston?s" 
Zn  C,  is  connected  as  shown  to  the  points  Q  and  bridge  or 
P,  of  a  circuit  that  consists  of  conductors  C,  D,  A, 
and  B.  Between  two  points  of  this  circuit,  M  and 
N,  a  sensitive  galvanometer,  G,  is  placed.  The  por- 
tions of  the  circuit  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  consist  of  four 
electric  resistances.  Provided  the  values  of  any 
three  of  these  resistances  are  known,  the  value  of 
the  remaining  resistance  can  be  readily  calculated. 
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The  operation  of  the  electric  bridge  or  balance  is 
dependent  on  the  following  principles :  The  passage 
of  an  electric  current  through  any  circuit  is  at- 
tended by  a  fall  of  potential  on  that  circuit  that  is 
^imffc  proportional  to  its  resistance.  Consequently,  if  the 
tauSce?  resistances  A,  C,  and  D  are  so  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  an  unknown  resistance  B,  that  the  fall  of 
potential  is  such  that  no  current  passes  through  the 
galvanometer  G,  placed  as  shown,  then  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  resistance  A  is  to  the  re- 
sistance B  as  the  resistance  C  is  to  the  resistance 
D ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  value  of  the  resist- 
ance B  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  resistance  A, 
multiplied  by  the  resistance  D,  divided  by  the  re- 
sistance C. 

Various  forms  are  given  to  the  electric  balance  or 
bridge.     In  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  270,  the 
resistances  C,  D,  and  A  are  formed  of  resistance 
Form  of     coils  of  known  values.    These  coils  are  capable  of 
2?™ '       being  connected  together  by  the  introduction  of  plug 
brid£iCor    keys  in  openings  that  are  formed  by  closely  ap- 
baiance.     proached  plates  of  metal  connected  with  the  free 
ends  of  the  coils  as  shown  in  the  figure.    Here  the 
resistances  or  arms  A  and  C  consist  of  resistances 
marked  10,  100,  and  1,000,  placed  on  both  sides 
of  Q,  while  the  resistance  of  the  arm  D,  which  forms 
what  is  called  a  resistance  box,  is  represented  by 
resistances  numbered  from  1  to  5,000.    In  order  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through 
the  coils  of  wire  that  constitute  the  various  resist- 
ances from  producing  a  magnetic  field  that  might 
seriously  affect  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  placed 
windiwf0f  near  or  in  the  resistance  box,  the  wire  is  first  bent 
resistance   on  itself,  and  then  wrapped  in  the  shape  of  £  coil. 
In  this  case  any  magnetic  flux  that  is  produced  by 
one-half  of  the  coil  will  be  neutralized  by  the  oppo- 
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site  magnetic  flux  produced  by  the  remaining  half 
of  the  coil.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  electric 
resistance  which  the  wire  offers  to  the  passage  of  the 
current  will  not  be  affected. 


Use  of 


The  capacity  of  a  circuit  in  microfarads  or  thou- 
sandths of  a  farad  may  be  determined  by  means  of  ^eW 
an  instrument  called  the  condenser,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  has  already  been  described  in  another 
volume. 
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Carbon  or  Soot  Cell,  Tainter*s,  199 

Carborundum  as  a   Furnace   Lining,   &< 

Carborundum  Furnace,  Construction  ox, 
80 

Carborundum  Furnace,  Electric  Currents 
for,  81 

Carborundum,  Manufacture  of,  80 

Carborundum*  Manufacture  of,  by  Ache- 
son,  80 

Carborundum,  Uses  of,  82 

Care   and   Inspection  of  Leclanche1   Bat- 
tery, Necessity  for,  444 

Care  of  Blue  Stone  or  Gravity  Batteries, 
api 

Carlisle  and  Nicholson.  5 

Carriages  and  Steam  Cars,  Use  of  Stor- 
age Batteries  for  Lighting,  64 

Cars,     Use    of    Storage    Batteries    for 
Lighting,  64 

Car  Tracks.   Electrically  Welded,   536 

Cartridge  Fuse,  491 

Cartridge   Fuse  and  Ordinary  Enclosed 
Fuse,   Difference  Between,  491 

Castings,    Metallic,    Electric    Filling    of 
Blow-Holes  in,  526 

Cataphoresis,   566 

Cataphoretic  Medication,  566 

Cataphoretic     Medication,     Method     of 
Applying;,   566 

Catch,   Safety,  487 

Cathode,  Faraday's  Definition  of,  ax 

Cause  of  Chemical  Affinity,  23 

Causes     of     Impedance     on     Telephone 
Lines,   160 

Causes  of  Telephonic  Cross  Talk,  137 

Caustic    Alkali    and     Bleaching    Salts, 
Electrolytic  Production  of,  86 

Cautery  Batteries,  561 

Caution   Signal,   Semaphoric  300 

Cavallo  ana  Electro-Tnerapeutics,  553 

Cavallo's  Electric  Telegraph,   axx 

Cell.     Daniell's    Voltaic,    De    la    Rue's 
Modified,  33 

Cell,  Decomposition,  Counter  E.M.F.  of, 
30 

Cell,   Edison's  Storage,  60 

Cell,  Gravity  or  Blue  Stone,  291 

Cell,  Planters  Storage,  51 

Cell,    Planters   Storage,   Discharging  of, 


* 


Cell,  Selenium,   197 

Cell,  Tainter's  Carbon  or  Soot,   199 

Cells,  Secondary,  50 

Central-Station    Switchboard    for    Small 

Telephone  Station,  149 
Central-Station    Switchboard,    Lockwood 

on  Importance  of,   148 
Central- Station    Switchboard    for    Small 

Operator,  Apparatus  for,    150 
Central-Station    Switchboards,    Multiple, 

155 

Central  Stations,  Use  of  Boosters  in 
Storage-Battery  Plants  of,  65 

Central  Stations,  Use  of  Storage  Bat- 
teries in,  65 

Central  Telephone  Station,   148 

Central  Telephone  Station,  Switchboard 
of,  148 

Chafing-Dish,    Electric,    5" 

Chafing  of  Submarine  Cables  from  Tidal 
Movements,   329 


Chamber,  Nitrifying,  Employed  in  the 
Electric  Process  for  the  Fixation  of 
Atmospheric  Nitrogen,  91 

Chandler  on  the  Fixation  of  Atmos- 
pheric Nitrogen,  89 

Chappe's  Semaphoric  Signalling  Sys- 
temt  204 

Charging  and  Discharging  of  Subma- 
rine Cable,  Appreciable  Time  Re- 
quired for,   352 

Charging  of  Planters  Storage  Cell,  Ac- 
tions that  Occur  During,   54 

Charging  of  Storage  Cell,   54 

Charging  Storage  Batteries,  Circuit 
Connections   fort   63 

Charlatans,    Electric,    551 

Chemical  Affinity,  Cause  of,  23 

Chemical  System  of  Automatic  Teleg- 
raphy,  Anderson's,   303 

Chicago  Type  of  Fire  Alarm  Signal 
Box,  463 

Chloride    Tjrpe  of    Storage   Battery,    58 

Choking  Coils,  Use  ot7  in  Wireless 
Telegraphy^  412 

Church  or  Fire   Bell  Striker,   434 

Circuit  Connections  and  Apparatus  for 
Dennison's    Facsimile   Telegraph,    368 

Circuit  Connections  for  Answer-Back 
System  of  Signalling,  451 

Circuit  Connections  for  Charging  Stor- 
age Batteries,  63 

Circuit  Connections  for  Closed-Circuited 
Systems  of  Burglar  Alarms,  458 

Circuit  Connections  for  Delanys  Syn- 
chronous •  Multiplex  Telegraphic  Sys- 
tem,  319 

Circuit  Connections  for  Differential 
System  of  Duplex  Telegraphy,  313 

Circuit  Connections  for  Morse  Tele- 
graphic Key,  256 

Circuit  Connections  of  American  or 
Closed  -  Circuited  Morse  Telegraphic 
System,  265 

Circuit  Connections  of  Continental  or 
Open  -  Circuited  Morse  Telegraphic 
System,  267 

Circuit  Connections  of  Delany*s  System 
of  Facsimile  Telegraphy,  %•?* 

Circuit    Connections    of    Main     Office 


Telegraphic   Switchboard,   28 
ircuits      of      T 
Sounder,   258 


Circuits     of     Telegraphic     Re 


3ay 


and 


Circuits,  Overhead  Telephone,  Light- 
ning Arresters  for,   144 

Circuits,  Telephone,  Transposition  of, 
138 

Circular  Line-Tapping  Clamp  for  Tele- 
graph Lines,  280 

Circumstances  Affecting  Life  of  Stor- 
age Batteries,   55 

Clamp,  Circular  Line-Tapping,  for  Tel- 
egraph Lines,  286 

Clark  and  Lodge  on  Dust  Phenomena, 
408 

Clark  and  Lodge's  Contribution  to  Dis- 
covery of  Coherer,  407 

Clausius  on  Grotthuss'  Hypothesis,  26 

Clearing-Out  Device  for  Hotel  Annun- 
ciators,   447 

Clearing-Out  Drop,   151 

Clock,  Master  or  Controlling,  38a 

Clocks,   Electric  Programme,  470 

Clocks,  Secondary,  384 
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Closed-Circuited    Burglar-Alarm    System 

with  Relay,  4*9 
Closed  -  Circuited    or    American    Morse 

Electro  -  Magnetic   Telegraph    System, 

254 

Closed  -  Circuited  or  American  Morse 
Telegraphic  System,  Circuit  Connec- 
tions  of,   265 

Closed  •  Circuited  or  American  Morse 
Telegraphic  System,  Metfiod  of  Op- 
eration of{  266 

Closed-Circuited  System,  Morse  Tele- 
graphic Key  for,   255 

Closed  •  Circuited  System  of  Burglar 
Alarms,   Advantages   of,  460 

Closed  -  Circuited  Systems  of  Burglar 
Alarms,  457 

Closed  •  Circuited  Systems  of  Burglar 
Alarms,    Circuit   Connections   for,  458 

Coal  Fires  vs.  Electric  Stove  or  Heater, 

499 

Code,   Continental  Telegraphic,   263 

Code  or  Alphabet,  Morse  Telegraphic, 
261 

Coffee-Pot,    Electric,    512 

Coherer,  Braider's,  409 

Coherer,  Guitard's  Contribution  to  Dis- 
covery of,  407 

Coherer,  Lodge  and  Clark's  Contribu- 
tion to  Discovery  of,  407 

Coherer,  Lodge  and  Fitzgerald's  Mi- 
crophonic Contact,   409 

Coherer,  Lodge  on  the  Evolution  of, 
407 

Coherer,  Minchin's  Contribution  to 
Discovery  of,  408 

Coherer,  Kayleigh's  Contribution  to 
Discovery  of,  407 

Coherer,  varley's  Contribution  to  Dis- 
covery of,  407 

Coil,  Induction,  Western  Telephone 
Construction  Company's  Type  of,  124 

Coil  or  Tube  Heater,  Electric,  513 

Coil,   Telephone   Repeating,    163 

Coils.  Choking,  Use  of,  in  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  412 

Coils,  Induction  or  Faradic,  for  Elec- 
tro-Therapeutics,  562 

Comb    Lightning    Arrester,    Action    of, 

'45 

Comb  Lightning  Arrester  for  Over- 
head Lines,   144 

Combination  of  Saw-Tooth  Lightning 
Arrester  and  Safetv  Fuse  for  Tele- 
graph Lines,   Necessity  for,  278 

Combined  Telegraphic  Relay  and  Key, 
287 

Commercial  Effects  of  Submarine  Te- 
legraphy,  365 

Commercial  Failure  of  Early  Electric 
Furnaces,  Reasons  for,  79 

Commercial  Failure  of  First  American 
Electro  •  Magnetic  Telegraph  Line, 
231 

Commercial  Value  of  Phonograph,  Op- 
timistic   Predictions    Concerning,    189 

Common- Battery  Telephone  System,  163 

Completion  of  Telegraph  Line  Across 
Newfoundland,  337 

Complex  Character  of  Actions  That 
Occur  Daring  Charging  and  Dis- 
charging of  Storage  Cell,  55 

Composite     Mica     Plates     for     Electro- 


Static  Induction  Machines,  Manufac- 
ture of,  559 

Compound  Bar  Magnet  for  Single  Pole 
Telephone  Receiver,  130 

Concentric  Cylinders,  Replacement  of 
Antennae  by,  in  Wireless  Telegraphic 
Instruments,   4x4 

Condenser  Action  of  Submarine  Cables, 
327 

Condenser,  Use  of,  575 

Condenser,  Use  of,  in  Automatic  Te- 
legraphy, 305 

Condenser.  Use  of,  in  Differential  Du- 
plex Telegraphy,  314 

Conditions  of  Potential  Produced  by 
Movements  of  Mercury  Column,    181 

Conducting  Wire  or  Core  of  Subma- 
rine Cable,  326  ' 

Conduction,    Electrolytic    30 

Conduction,  Metallic,  30 

Conduction  of  Heat,  483 

Conductivity  of  Telegraph  line,  Effect 
of  Insulation  on,  249 

Conductor,  Temperature  -  Elevation  of, 
492  t 

Conduits,  Underground,  243 

Conduits,  Underground,  for  Telephone 
Cables,    146 

Connecting  Subscribers  at  the  Ends  ol 
Telephonic  Circuit,  Method  of,   150 

Connection  of  Electric  Bells  in  Series, 
44^ 

Connections,  Electric,  of  Electro-Moto- 
graph,   184 

Connections  of  Valentia-Newfoundland 
Cable  to  Transmitting  and  Receiving 
Apparatus,  358 

Connections  of  Vibrating  Bell,  Push, 
and  Cell,  439 

Construction  and  Operation  of  Subma- 
rine Finder,   171 

Construction.  Detailed,  of  Atlantic  Ca- 
ble of  1865,  346 

Construction  of  Carborundum  Furnace, 
80 

Construction  of   Electric  Heater,    50  x 

Construction  of  Electric  Street  -  Car 
Heater,  501 

Construction  of  Magneto  Telephonic 
Ringer,    128 

Construction  of  Morse's  Electro-Mag- 
netic Relay,  227 

Construction  of  Positive  and  Negative 
Plates  of  Edison's  Storage  Battery, 
61 

Construction  of  Single-Stroke  Electro- 
Magnetic  Bell.  428 

Construction  ox  Soemering's  Electro- 
Chemical  Telegraph,  213 

Construction  of  Solid  Back  Telephone 
Transmitter,    1  ia 

Construction  of  Submarine  Cable,  326 

Construction  of  Tommasina's  Electro- 
Radiophone,  425 

Construction  of  Transmitter  of  Writing 
Telegraph,  Detailed,  376 

Construction  of  Transmitter  and  Re- 
ceiver of  Writing  Telegraph,  375 

Contacts  for  Burglar  Alarms,  450 

Contacts,  Microphonic,  Advantages  of 
Carbon  for,    116 

Contacts  of  Receiving  Magnet  or  Be- 
lay, 2  57 
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Continental  or  Open  -  Circuited  Morse 
Telegraphic  System,  Circuit  Connec- 
tions of,  267 

Continental    Telegraphic   Code,   263 

Continuous  Atmospheric  Electric  Dis- 
charges, 273 

Continuous-Ringing   Bell,   435 

Continuous  -  Ringing  Bell,  Action  of, 
436 

Continuous-Ringing  Relay  Bell.  437 

Continuous-Ringing  of  Bell  by  Local 
Circuit,   438 

Convection  of  Heat,  483 

Convective  Discharges,  Method  of  Their 
Electro-Therapeutical  Application.   560 

Convective  Discharge  Through  Dusty 
or  Smoky  Air,  Guitard  on  Effects 
of,    407 

Conversion  of  Vibrating  Into  Single- 
Stroke   BelL  430 

Converters,  Rotary,  Use  of,  in  Elec- 
trolytic Production  of  Metallic  Alu- 
minium,  86 

Cooke,  218 

Cooking  Apparatus,  Electric,  Use  of 
Heat-Regulating   Switch   for,    508 

Cooking,   Electric  Heaters  for,  507 

Copper  Oxide,  Crosse  on  Artificial  Pro- 
duction of  Crystals  of,  11 

Copper  -  Plate  Engravings,  Duplication 
of,  by  Electro-Typing,  41 

Copper  Plating,  30 

Copper  Refining  Plant  at  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  44 

Copper  Sheathing  of  Ships'  Bottoms, 
Davy's  Method  for  the  Electric  Pro- 
tection of,  46 

Copper,  Spencer's  Process  for  Engrav- 
ing in  Relief  on,  36 

Copper  Telegraphic  Line  Wires  vs. 
Iron  Line  Wires,  245 

Copper  Voltameter,  23 

Copper  Wires  for  Overhead  Telephone 
Lines,  Advantages  of,  Over  Iron 
Wires,    146 

Core  or  Conducting  Wire  of  Subma- 
rine Cable,  326 

Correction  of  Copper  Engraved  Plates 
by  Electro-Typing,  41 

Corrosion,   Electrolytic,  47 

Corundum,  Artificial,  88 

Cost  of  Electric  Street-Car  Heating,  505 

Counter  E.M.F.  of  Decomposition  Cell, 
30 

Coxe's   Electro-Chemical   Telegraph,   214 

Cross-Arms  of  Telegraph  Poles,  246 

Cross-Connections,    Telephonic,    138 

Cross-Connections,  Telephonic,  of  Over- 
head Telephone  Wires,  Number  of, 
Per  Mile,  139 

Cross-Talk,  Telegraphic,  241 

Cross-Talk,    Telephonic,    136 

Cross-Talk,    Telephonic,    Causes  of,    137 

Crosse  on  Artificial  Production  of 
Crystals  of   Copper  Oxide,    1 1 

Culley  on  Retardation  in  Cable  Signal- 
ling, 354 

Cumulative    Effect  of  Timed   Impulses, 
_396 

Curative  Agency  of  Electricity,  Aldini 
°n,  554 

Curative  Agency  of  Electricity,  Hum- 
boldt on,  554 


Current-Controlling  Devices  for  Elec- 
tric  Welding,    531 

Current  Flowing  Through  Conductor, 
Drop  of  Pressure  or  Loss  of  E.M.F. 
in,  481 

Currents,  Diaphragm,   180 

Currents,   Faradic,   563 

Currents,  Franklinic,  563 

Currents,  Galvanic,  563 

Curves  of  Reis  and  Bell  Employed  in 
the  Description  of  Principles  of 
Speaking  Telephone,  Practical  Iden- 
tity of,   104 

Cut-Out.  Plug,  491 

Cuttriss  s  Siphon  Recorder,  360 

Cyrus  W.  Field  and  the  Atlantic  Cable, 
33* 


Danger  Signal,  Semaphoric,  390 

Dangers  Arising  from  Air  -  Ebcposed 
Fuses,  492 

Daniell's  Voltaic  Battery,  Influence  of, 
on  Invention  of  Electro  -  Magnetic 
Telegraph,   217 

Davy,  s 

Davy  on  Electro-Chemical  Decomposi- 
tions,  1 7 

Davy's  Description  of  His  Discovery  of 
Metallic  Sodium,  19 

Davy's  Description  of  Metallic  Potas- 
sium,  18 

Davy's  Discovery  of  Sodium  and  Po- 
tassium,   16 

Davy's  Discovery  of  Sodium  and  Po- 
tassium, Description  of,  to  Royal  So- 
ciety  of   London,    17 

Davy's  Method  for  the  Electric  Protec- 
tion of  the  Copper  Sheathing  of 
Ships'  Bottoms,  46 

Davy's  Pioneer  Electric  Furnace,  74 

Dawes's  Electric  Furnace,  77 

Decomposition  Cell,  Counter  E.M.F.  of, 
30 

Decomposition,  Electrolytic,  Lodge  on, 
31 

Decomposition  of  Water  by  Discharge 
from  Ordinary  Frictional  Electric  Ma- 
chine, Wollaston's,   12 

Decomposition  of  Water  by  Leyden- 
Jar  Discharges,    12 

Decomposition  of  Water  by  Nicholson 
and  Carlisle,   13 

Decompositions,  Electro-Chemical,  Davy 
on,  17 

Deep-Sea  and  Shore-End  of  Atlantic 
Cable  of  1865,  ,346 

Deep- Sea  Submarine  Cable,  326 

Definition  of  Electric  Furnace,  73 

Definition   of    Electro-Chemistry,    5 

Definition  of  Facsimile  Telegraphy,  366 

Definition  of  Sonorescence,  201 

Definition  of  Synchronism,   318 

Deiman,    12 

Delany*s  Electro-Chemical  Receiver  for 
Machine  Telegraphy,  308 

Delany's  Machine  Telegraphy,  306 

Delany*s  Machine  Telegraphy,  Trans- 
mitter for,   307 

Delany's  Remarkable  Experiment  in 
Synchronous  -  Multiplex  Telegraphy, 
3*i 
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Denny's  Synchronous  •  Multiplex  Tele- 
graphic System,  317 

Delaay's  Synchronous  -  Multiplex  Tele- 
graphic System,  Circuit  Connections 
for,   319 

Delany's  Synchronous  -  Multiplex  Tele- 
graphic System,  Receiving  Circuits 
of,    319 

Delany  s  System  of  Facsimile  Teleg- 
raphy, 371 

Dclanjra  System  of  Facsimile  Teleg- 
raphy,  Circuit   Connections  of,  372 

De  fa  Rive,  33 

De  la  Rive  on  the  Gilding  of  Platinum 
Wires.  33 

De  hi  Rue.  33 

De  la  Rue's  Modified  Daniell's  Voltaic 
Cell,  33 

Delicacy  of  Induction  Balance,   170 

Dennison's   Facsimile   Telegraph,    367 

Dennison'a  Facsimile  Telegraph,  Circuit 
Connections  and  Apparatus  for,  368 

Dennison's  Facsimile  Telegraph,  Opera- 
tion of  Receiving  Instrument  of,  369 

De  Salva'a  Electric  Telegraph,  211 

Desirability  of  Regularly  Licensed  Elec- 
tro-Therapeutic   Practitioners,    552 

Desk  Set  of  Telephonic  Apparatus,   133 

Despretz's  Early  Electric  Furnace,  75 

Diagnosis,  549 

Diagram  for  Wiring  of  Four-Heater 
Equipment    for    Electric   Street   Cars, 

Diaphragm  Currents,   180 

Diaphragm  of  Receiving  Telephone, 
Uncertainty  as  to  Nature  of  Action 
of,  172 

Diaphragms.  Telephone,  Fleeming  Jen- 
kin  on  Nature  of  Action  of,  177 

Difference  Between  Cartridge  Fuse  and 
Ordinary  Enclosed  Fuse,  491 

Differences  Between  American  and 
European    Telegraphic    Systems,    265 

Differences  Between  Planters  and 
Faure's    Types    of    Storage    Batteries, 

§6 

Differential  Duplex  Telegraphy,  312 

Differential  Duplex  Telegraphy,  Use  of 
Condensers  in,  314 

Differential  System  of  Duplex  Telegra- 
phy,. Circuit  Connections   for,   313 

Differentially-Wound  Magnet  Coils  for 
Duplex  Telegraphy,  312 

Difficulties  Arising  from  Use  of  Un- 
derground Telegraph  Lines,  252 

Difficulties  in  Long-Distance  Telephonic 
Transmission,   160 

Diplex  Telegraphy,  314 

Diplex  Telegraphy,  Receiving  Instru- 
ments  for,   316 

Diplex  Telegraphy,  Use  of  Two  Trans- 
mitting Keys  in,  315 

Diplomatic  Effects  of  Submarine  Teleg- 
raphy,  364 

Direct-Arc  Furnaces,  73 

Direct-Current  Electric  Furnaces,   74 

Direct  -  Welding  Apparatus,   Thomson's, 

53* 

Disastrous  Use  of  Gutta-Percha  Insula- 
tors in  Underground  Telegraph  Wires 
in Germany,  253 

Discharge    of    Atmospheric    Electricity,  < 
Varying  Conditions  of,  272 


Discharges,       Continuous 
Electric,    273 

Discharges,       Disruptive       Atmospheric 
Electric,   273 

Discharges,      Momentary      Atmospheric 
Electric  273 

Discharges,    Sudden    Atmospheric   Elec- 
tric, 273 

Discharging  of  Planters  Storage  Cell,  54 

Discharging    of    Planters    Storage    Cell, 
Actions  that  Occur  During,   54 

Disruptive     Atmospheric     Electric    Dis- 
charires    271 

Disruptive  Discharges,  Method  of  Their 
Electro-Therapeutical  Application,  559 

Distant  Bells,  Use  of  Relays  for  Ring- 
ing, 442 

District  Telegraph  Messenger  Call  Box, 

404 
Disturbance    of    Telephone    Circuits   by 

Movements    of    Electrically    Charged 

Clouds,   135 
Disturbances,  Auroral  Telegraphic,  Walk- 
er on,  274 
Disturbances     Produced 

Circuits  by  Aurora  Bocealis,   13) 
Disturbances,     Telephonic,     Caused     by 

Electro-Magnetic  Induction,  136 
Disturbances,     Telephonic,     Caused     by 

Electro-Static  Induction,   136 
Disturbances,     Telephonic,     Caused     by 

Leakage  from  Neighboring  Wires,  130 
Disturbances,    Telephonic,    Produced  by 

Electric  Street  Cars,  136 
Dolbear,  106 
Dolbear    and    the    Speaking   Telephone, 

Dolbear's    Electro-Static    Telephone    Re- 
ceiver, in 

Dolbear's    Electro-Static    Telephone    Re- 
ceiver, Principle  of  Operation  of.  11  z 

Dolbear's    Magneto  -  Electric   Telephoae. 
xo6 

Door  Contact  for  Burglar  Alarms,  457 

Door   Latch,    Electro-Magnetic,    for  Au- 
tomatic  Door-Opener,  469 

Door  Opener,  Electric,  468 

Double  -  Current    Telegraphic    Ti 
sion,   297 

Double-Gong  Bell,  429 

Double    Insulation    of   Telegraph 

Double-Pole   Carbon   Lightning 

with  Double- Pole  Fuse  Wires,   146 

Double-Pole    Fuse    Wires,     Double-Pule 
Carbon  Lightning  Arresters  with,   146 

Double- Pole    Lightning    Arresters    with 
Fuse  Wire,    14s 

Double- Sending  Cable  Key,  358 

Dover-Calais  Submarine  Cable,  325 

Drawbaugh,    1x5 

Drawbaurfi's  Claims  to  the  Invention  of 
the  Telephone,  115 

Driving  of  Automobiles  by  Storage  Bat- 
teries, 59 

Driving    of    Motors   of   Kinetoscope    by 
Storage  Batteries,  64 

Driving   of    Motors    ox 
Storage  Batteries,  64 

Driving  of  Motors  of  Sewing  Macnrnea 
by  Storage  Batteries,  64 

Drop,   Clearing  Out,   151 

Drop  of  Pressure  or  Loam  of  ILM.F.  in 


Phonograph   by 


I   Flowing  Through  Conductoi 


Dry-Pile  Telephone,    iSj 

Ducrctct'sj     Wire  If 33     Telegraphic     Sya- 

Dunand's    Carbon    Microphonic  -  Contact 

Telephone   Receiver-    nfi 
Duplex  Telegraphy,   • 


Duplex    Telegraphy,  'Bridge    Method   of, 

Duplex  Telegraphy,  Circuit  Connections 

for  Differential  System  of,  313 
Duplex   Telegraphy,    Differential    System 

Duplex  Telegraphy,  Differentially 

Wound    Magnet    Coila   for.    31a 

Duplexing  and  Quadruplcxing  of  Sub- 
marine Cables,  Houston  and  Ken- 
nelly    on,    363 

Duplexing   of   SuL .,... 

Duplication  of  Original   Engraved  Str 
Hate     of     Fostagr     °- -' 

— -       -    Soot,    Effect    of    Deposi 


.line   Obln.    361 

nal   Engraved  St. 

Stamps,     Elect) 

Dust  .     _ __ 

on    Efficiency    of   Telegi 

Dust  Phenomena,  Lodge  ; 


i  Dark  on. 


rnamo  ■  Electric      Machines.      Eleetro- 
Tbenpeutical,   50a 

fnamo-Electric  Machines,    Use   of,   on 
telegraph  Lines,  101 


Dynamo,     Multipolar,     f. 
ing,  40 

mamoa.    Field's   Arrar 
Telegraphic  Purposes, 
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Electro  -  Chemical  Decomposition,  Em- 
ployment of,  for  the  Measurement  of 
the  Quantity  of  Electricity  that 
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Electro  -  Chemical   Decomposition,   Fara- 
-  day's  Law  of,  21 

Electro-Chemical  Decomposition  in  Si- 
phon-Connected Vessels,  24 

Electro-Chemical  Decompositions,  Davy 
on,   17 

Electro-Chemical  pecompositions,  Fara- 
day's Investigations  as  to  Place  where 
They  Occur,  21 

Electro-Chemical  Manufacture  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  92 

Electro  -  Chemical  Origin  of  Metallifer- 
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Electro-Chemical   Precipitations,    7 

Electro  -  Chemical  Processes  and  Al- 
chemy,  7 

Electro-Chemical  Production  of  Barium 
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Electro-Chemical  Production  of  Potas- 
sium Chlorate  from  Potassium  Chlo- 
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Electro-Chemical  Production  of  Silicide 
of  Calcium,  92 

Electro  -  Chemical  Receiver  for  High- 
Speed   Telegraphy,    302 

Electro-Chemical  Receiver  for  Machine 
Telegraphy,  Delany's,  308 

Electro-Chemical  Telegraph,  Coace's,  314 

Electro  -  Chemical  Telegraph,  Soemer- 
wig's,  212 

Electro  -  Chemical  Telegraphic  Printing 
Paper,  Preparation  of,  303 

Ekctro-Chemistry,  5 

Electrochemistry,  Definition  of,  5 

Electro-Chemistry,   Origin  of,   5 

Electro-Magnet,  Henry's  Improvement 
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Electro-Magnetic  Door-Latch  for  Auto- 
matic Door-Opener,  460 

Electro-Magnetic  Heat  Waves,  400 

Electro-Magnetic  Induction,  Telephonic 
Disturbances  Caused  by,  136 

Electro  -  Magnetic  Lightning  Arrester, 
280 

Electro  -  Magnetic  Lightning  Arrester, 
Objections  to,  281 

Electro- Magnetic  Line  Drops,   150 

Electro-Magnetic  or  Inductive  Capacity 
of  Telephone  Lines,  Influence  of,  on 
Impedance,   161 

Electro-Magnetic  Receiver,  Yeates's,  for 
Reis's  Telephone,  101 

Electro-Magnetic  Recording  Apparatus, 
Steinheirs  Telegraphic,  236 

Electro  •  Magnetic  Relay,  Morse's  Ac- 
count of  His  Invention  of,  226 

Electro-Magnetic  Relay,  Morse's,  Con- 
struction of,  227 

Electro  -  Magnetic  Telegraph,  Ampere's 
Suggestions  for,  215 

Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  Elisee  Rec- 
tus on,  268 

Electro  -  Magnetic  Telegraph.  Extended 
Investigations  Necessary  tor  Produc- 
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Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  First  Amer- 
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Electro  -  Magnetic  Telegraph,  Influence 
of  Daniell's  Voltaic  Battery  on  In- 
vention of,  217 

Electro  -  Magnetic  Telegraph,  Oersted's 
Suggestions  for,  2x5 

Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  Steinheil's, 
232 

Electro  •  Magnetic  Telegraphy,  Modern, 
Preece  on,   254 

Electro- Magnetic  Waves,   393 

Electro  -  Magnetic  Waves,  Abbott  on 
Wave  Lengths  of,  399 

Electro-Magnetic  Waves,  Lodge  on,  404 

Electro  -  Magnetic  Waves,  Varying 
Lengths  of,  399 

Electro-Magnetic  Window  Lock,   469 

Electro-Mechanical  Gong,  433 

Electro-Metallurgy,  32 

Electro  •  Motive  Force  of  Planters  Sec- 
ondary Battery,  52 

Electro  -  Motograph,  Circumstances  Con- 
nected   with    Edison's    Invention    of, 
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Electro-Motograph,   Edison's,   183 

Electro-Motograph,  Edison's,  Action  of, 
184 

Electro-Motograph,  Electric  Connections 
of,  184 

Electro-Physiology,   548 

Electro-Plating,   32 

Electro-Plating,  General  Process  for,  38 

Electro-Plating,  Multipolar  Dynamo  for, 
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Electro-Plating  Process,   Elkington's,  37 

Electro-Plating  Process,  Ruolz  *,  37 

Electro  -  Positive  and  Electro  •  Negative 
Character  of  Atoms,  Ions  or  Radi- 
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Electro  -  Radiophone,    Tommasina's,    424 
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Electro-Static  and   Electro-Magnetic  Ca- 
pacity  of  Telephone   Lines,    Opposite 
Effects  of,  on  Impedance,  161 
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Electro  -  Static  Capacity,  Increased,  of 
Underground  Telegraph  Wires.  244 

Electro  -Static  Capacity  of  Telephone 
Lines,  161 

Electro  •  Static  Capacity  of  Telephone 
Lines,  Influence  of,  on  Impedance, 
161 

Electro-Static  Engraving,  72 

Electro-Static  Induction  Machine,  Wag* 
ner's  Sixteen-Plate,   558 

Electro-Static  Induction  Machines,  Em- 
ployment of,   in   Electro-Therapeutics, 

55» 

Electro-Static  Induction  Machines,  Man- 
ufacture of  Mica  Plates  for,  559 

Electro  •  Static  Induction  Main  Cause 
of  Telephonic  Cross  Talk,  138 

Electro  -  Static  Induction,  Telephonic 
Disturbances  Caused  by,  136 

Electro-Static  Telephone  Receiver,  Dol- 
bcar's,  11  x 

Electro  -  Therapeutic  Batteries,  Electric 
Storage  Cells  for,  561 

Electro-Therapeutic   Electrodes,    567 

Electro  •  Therapeutic  Practitioners,  De- 
sirability of  Regularly  Licensed,  55a 

Electro-Therapeutic  Sources,   557 

Electro-Therapeutic  Treatment,  Benefi- 
cial Effects  of  Intelligent,  551 

Electro  •  Therapeutical  Dynamo  •  Electric 
Machines,  562 

Electro-Therapeutics,   548 

Electro  •  Therapeutics,  Alternating  •  Cur- 
rent Transformer   for,   563 

Electro-Therapeutics   and    Cavallo,    553 

Electro  •  Therapeutics  and  the  Leyden 
Jar,   554 

Electro  -  Therapeutics,  Electric  Sources 
Employed  in,  557 

Electro  -  Therapeutics,  Employment  of 
Electro-Static  Induction  Machines  in, 
558 

Electro  •  Therapeutics,  Induction  or 
Faradic  Coils  for,  562 

Electro  -  Therapeutics,  Wide  Range  of 
Studies  Required  for  Knowledge  of, 
548 

Electro-Therapy,  Induction  Coil  in,  554 

Electro  -  Thermic  or  Heat  Wire  Light- 
ning Arrester,  281 

Electro-Type  or  Wood-Cut,  Preparation 
of,  40 

Electro-Typing,  32 

Electro  •  Typing,  Correction  of  Copper- 
Engraved  Plates  by,  41 

Electro-Typing,  Duplication  of  Copper- 
Plate  and   Steel-Plate  Engravings  by, 

41 
Electro-Typing,    Jacobi's   Description   of 

his  Early  Work  in,  36 
Electro-Typing  Molds,  Use  of  Wax  for 

Preparation  of,  40 
Electrodes,   Electric  Cautery,   567 
Electrodes,    Electro-Therapeutic,    567 
Electrodes,  Sponge,  567 
Electrolysis,  20 

Electrolysis,  Arrhenius's  Theory  of,  28 
Electrolysis,  Faraday's  Definition  of,  21 
Electrolysis,  Grottnuss'  Electric  Hy- 
pothesis as  to  the  Nature  of,  25 
Electrolysis,  Helmholtz  on.  2^ 
Electrolyte,  Faraday's  Definition  of.  ai 
Electrolytic   Aluminium   Process,   86 


Electrolytic  Annunciator,  452 
Electrolytic  Annunciators,  453 
Electrolytic  Conduction,  30 
Electrolytic  Corrosion,  47 
Electrolytic    Corrosion,    Appearance    of 

Iron   Pipe  Destroyed  by,  49 
Electrolytic     Corrosion,     How    Avoided 

by  the  Use  of  Efficient  Rail-Bonding, 

Electrolytic  Corrosion  in  Ground-Return 
Trolley  Circuits,  47 

Electrolytic  Decomposition,  Conditions 
for  the  Production  of,  by  Alternat- 
ing Currents,  93 

Electrolytic    Decomposition,    Lodge    on, 

31 

Electrolytic   Generators,   44 

Electrolytic  Generators,  westinghouse 
Company's  Type,  for  Electric  Refin- 
incr  of  Metals,  44 

Electrolytic  Production  of  Caustic  Al- 
kali and  Bleaching  Salts,  86 

Electrolytic  Production  of  Metallic  Alu- 
minium, 85 

Electrolytic  Production  of  Metallic  Alu- 
minium, Use  of  Rotary  Converters  in, 
86 

Electrolytic  Production  of  Metallic 
Sodium.   87 

Electrolytically  Heated  Metals,  Welding 
or  Shaping  of,  527 

Electrophorus  Telephone,   182 

Electroscope,  Lomond's  Improved  Sem- 
ap horic,  2x0 

Elevator  Annunciators,   448 

Elihu  Thomson  on  Electric  Welding, 
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Elkington.  37 

Elkington' s   Electro-Plating   Process,  37 

Elllembic,   202 

Employment  of  Enclosed  Fuses,  Neces- 
sity for^  489 

Enamel  •  Covered,  Electric  Street  •  Car 
Heater,  505 

Enclosed  Fuse  for  Electric  Motor,  490 

Enclosed  Fuse,  Why  It  Sometimes  Fails 
to  Operate,  491 

Enclosed  Fuse  Wire,  Edison,  400 

Enclosed   Fuse  Wires    Sachs  on,  491 

Enclosed  Fuses.  Necessity  for  Employ- 
ment  of,   489 

Enclosed  Fuses,  Reason  for  Occasional 
Failure  of,  to  Open  the  Circuit  on 
Melting,  493 

English  Channel,  Transmission  of  Wire* 
less   Despatches  Across,   417 

English  Telegraph  Lines,  Preece  00 
Lightning  Disturbances  of,  271 

Engorgement  or  Depletion  of  Internal 
Human  Organs  Produced  by  Passage 
of  Electric  Current,   566 

Engraving,    Electro-Static,    7a 

Engravings,  Copper  -  Plate,  Duplication 
of,  by  Electro-Typing,  41  . 

Engravings,  Steel  -  Plate,  Duplication 
of,  by  Klectro-Typing,  41 

Ether  Vibrations,  Variety  and  Range  of, 

399 
European     and     American     Telegraphic 

Systems,    Differences   Between,   265 

European     or     Open  -  Circuited     Morse 

Electro  -  Magnetic   Telegraph    System, 

354 
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Every-day  Use,  Wireless  Telegraphy  in, 

4*4 
Evolution    of    the    Coherer,    Lodge    on, 

407 
Expert  Telegrapher,   Sending  Speed  of, 

264 


Exploration    of    Human    Body,    Use   of 
Incandescent    Electric   Lamp   for,    568 
Extension,   Telephonic  Call  Bell,    129 


Facsimile  Telegraph,  Dennison's,  367 
Facsimile  Telegraph  or  Typo-Telegraph, 

Bonelli's,  369 
Facsimile  Telegraphs  with  Multiple  Con- 
ductors, Objections  to.  370 
Facsimile    Telegraphy,    BakewelTs,    366 
Facsimile    Telegraphy,    Circuit    Connec- 
tions of  Delanjrs  System  of,  372 
Facsimile  Telegraphy,  Definition  of,  366 
Facsimile   Telegraphy,    Delany's   System 

of^  371 
Facsimiles      of      Coins      and      Medals, 

Spencer's  Process  for  Obtaining,  36 
Failure    of    Atlantic    Cable    Expedition 

of   1865,   344 
Failure  of  Atlantic  Cable  of   1857.   338 
Failure  of  Atlantic  Cable  of  1858,   343 
Failure  of  First  Attempt  at  Atlantic  Ca- 
ble of  1858,  339 
False    Economy    in    Operation    of    Le- 

clanche  Batteries,  445 
Farad,  570 
Faraday.   5 

Faraday's  Definition  of  Anions,  21 
Faraday's  Definition  of  Anode,  ax 
Faraday's  Definition  of  Cathode,  21 
Faraday's  Definition  of  Electrolysis,  21 
Faraday's   Definition   of   Electrolyte,   21 
Faraday's  Definition  of  Ions,  ax 
Faraday's  Definition  of  Kathions,  21 
Faraday's  Definition  of  Kathode,  21 
Faraday's    Investigations    as    to    Place 
where    Electro  -  Chemical    Decomposi- 
tions Occur,  21 
Faraday's    Law    of    Electro  -  Chemical 

Decomposition,  21 
Faradic  and  Galvanic  Apparatus,   Com- 
bined, 563 
Faradic  Currents,  563 
Faradic  or  Induction  Coils  for  Electro* 

Therapeutics,  562 
Farmer  and  Duplex  Telegraphy,  311 


Faure.   53 
Faure  s  St 


>tora$e  Battery,  $3 

Fertilizers,  Direct  Electric  Production 
of,  from  the  Atmosphere,  88 

Fcssenden's  Wireless  Telegraphic  Sys- 
tem, 423 

Field,  3Ji 

Field  Announces  Successful  Laying  of 
Cable  of  1858  to  Workers  in  New- 
foundland, 340 

Field's  Arrangement  of  Dynamos  for 
Telegraphic  Purposes,  293 

Field's  Correspondence  with  Maury  and 
Morse,  334 

Field's  Marvellous  Pluck,  332 

Field's  Modification  of  Telegraphic 
Dynamoa,  295 

Film   Lightning  Arrester,  277 

Finder,  Submarine,   171 


Fire-Alarm  Signal  Box,  Chicago  Type 
of,  463 

Fire-Alarra  Telegraphic  System,  462 

tire- Alarm  Telegraphy,  461 

Fire  Alarms,  461 

Fire  BeM  Striker,  Operation  of,  435 

Fire    Call    Boxes,   462 

Fire  Signal  Boxes,  462 

First  American  Electro-Magnetic  Tele- 
graph, 220 

First  American  Electro-Magnetic  Tele- 
graph Line,  Commercial  Failure  of, 
231 

First    American    Transatlantic   Wireless 

Despatches,  422 
First    Annunciator,    Schweigger's    Mul- 
tiplier, the,  453 
Five-Needle  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph, 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke's,   238 
Fixation  of  Atmospheric  Nitrogen,  88 
Fixation      of      Atmospheric      Nitrogen, 

Chandler  on,  89 
Fixation   of  Atmospheric   Nitrogen,  De- 
scription  of  Electric  Process  for,  90 
Fixture,    House-Top   Telegraphic,    249 
Fleeming  Jenkin   on   Nature  of  Action 

of  Telephone  Diaphragms,  177 
Fleming  on   Marconi's   Transmission  of 
Wireless    Despatches    Across    English 
Channel,  417 
Foot-Pounds   and  Joules,   477 
Forbes's    Glow-Wire    Telephone    Trans- 
mitter,  179 
Force,    Electric,    Lodge    on    Nature   of, 

20 
Forerunners,   Possible,   of  Electric  Tele- 
graph, 202 
"Forming"  of  Secondary  Cell,  51 
Franklimc  Currents,  563 
Franklin's    Electric    Circuit    Across    the 

Schuylkill  River,  206 
Furnace,  Carborundum,  Construction  of. 

80 
Furnace,    Carborundum,    Use    of   Alter- 
nating Electric  Currents  in,  81 
Furnace,  Davy's  Pioneer  Electric,  74 
Furnace,    Dawes's    Electric,    77 
Furnace,   Despretz's  Early  Electric,  75 
Furnace,   Electric,   Definition  of,  73 
Furnace,    Electric,    for    Manufacture   of 

Calcium  Carbide,  82 
Furnace,  Holmes's  Electric,  77 
Furnace   Lining,    Use   of   Carborundum 
„  for,   85 

Furnace,   Modern  Electric,   79 
Furnace,   Monckton's   Electric,  77 
Furnace,    Motier's   Electric,   77 
Furnace,   Napier's   Early   Electric,   75 
Furnace,  Pepys's  Early  Electric,  75 
Furnace,   Siemens'*  Electric,  77 
Furnace,  Wall's  Electric,  77 
Furnace,    Watson    and    Woofer's    Early 

Electric.  76 
Furnace,   Watt's   Early  Electric,   76 
Furnace,   Werdermann's  Electric,  77 
furnaces,  Alternating  -  Current  Electric, 

74 

Furnaces,  Direct-Arc,  73 

Furnaces,   Direct-Current   Electric,   74 

Furnaces,  Early  Electric,  Why  Commer- 
cially Unsuccessful,  79 

Furnaces,   Electric,  522 

Furnaces,  Electric-Arc,  73 
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Furnaces  Electric,  Artificial  Produc- 
tion of  Graphite  by,  83 

Furnaces,  Modern  Electric,  Advantages 
of,  79 

Furnaces,   Reflecting-Arc,  74 

Furnaces,  Resistance-Electric,   73 

Fuse  Blocks,  489 

Fuse  Blocks,  Porcelain,  489 

Fuse,  Cartridge,  491 

Fuse  Links,  Safety.  488 

Fuse  Metals  or  Alloys.  Advantages  of 
Low  Fusing  Point  of,  495 

Fuse  Plug,  Edison,  for  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp,  490 

Ftf'e,  Saftey,  487 

Fuse  Wire,  Double-Pole  Lightning  Ar- 
rester with,  1 45 

Fuse  Wire,  Edison  Enclosed,  400 

Fuse  Wire  for  Telegraphic  Circuits, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's 
Type  of,  379 

Fuse  Wires,  487-497 

Fuse  Wires,  Necessity  for  Care  in  Con- 
struction and  Placing  of.  493 

Fuse  Wires,  Rules  Adopted  by  National 
Conference  of  1896  on,  496 

Fuse  Wires,  Use  of,  as  Arresters  for 
Lightning  or  Heavy  Currents,    145 

Fuses,  Enclosed,  Necessity  for  Em- 
ployment of,  489 


Galvanic  and  Faradic  Apparatus,  Com- 
bined, 563 

Galvanic  Currents,  563 

Galvanized  Iron,   46 

Galvanized  Iron  Wires  for  Overhead 
Circuits.   147 

Galvanized  Iron  Wires  for  Overhead 
Circuits,  Tests  for  Amount  of  Zinc 
on,   147 

Galvanometers,  571 


Galvanoplastics,  32 
Gas,  Acetylene,  83 
Gas  Burner,   Ratchet  Electric,  474 


Gilding  of  Platinum  Wires,  De  la  Rive 

on,  33 
Gintl  and  Duplex  Telegraphy,  311 
Gisborn  and  Field,  333 
Gisborn   and   the   Land  Telegraph  Line 


Across  Newfoundland,  333 
Glass    Goblets,    Sympathetic 


Vibrations 


m,  395 
Ii 


Glass    Insulators    for    Telegraph    Line 

Wires,  247 
Glass    Tubes,    Alleged   Transmission   of 

Aromatic  Substances  through,  556 
Globular  Lightning,  Plante's  Theory  of, 

70 
Globules,  Luminous  Liquid,  69 
Glow  •  Wire      Telephone      Transmitter, 

Forbes's,  179 


Gong,    Electro-Mechanical,  433 
lid's 

jld's    

Grids  of,   56 


Gould's   Storage  Battery,   56* 

Gould's   Storage   Battery,   Formation  of 


Gas  -  Lighting,  Automatic  Burner  for 
Electric,  474 

Gas  •  Lighting,  Electric,  Battery  Pro- 
tector for   System  of,  475 

Gas-Lighting,  Electric,  System  of,  473 

Gas  or  Oil  Heaters  vs.  Electric  Heaters, 
500 

Gauss  and  Weber's  Electro  -  Magnetic 
Telegraph,  Transmitting  Instrument 
of,   233 

Gauss  and  Weber's  Telegraphic  Trans- 
mitting Instrument,  Steinheil's  Im- 
provements in,  234 

Gautherot.  50 

Gautherot  s  Early  Observations  of  Sec- 
ondary Cell,  51 

General  Electric  Company's  Cooking 
Plant  or  Restaurant  at  Schenectady, 
New  York,  521 

Generators,   Electrolytic,  44 

Generators,  Electrolytic,  Westinghouse 
Company's  Type,  for  Electric  Refin- 
ing of  Metals,  44 

Generators,  Ozone,  560 

Germany,  Disastrous  Use  of  Gutta- 
percha Insulators  in  Underground 
Telegraph  Wires  in,  252 


Graphite,    Artificial    Production    of,    by 

Electric  Furnaces,  83 
Graphite    Process,    Acneson's    Artificial 

84 

Graphitization  of  Carbon  in  Bulk,  85 

Graphitization  of  Molded  Articles  of 
Artificial  Carbon,  84 

Graphitized  Carbon,  Artificial,  Output 
of,  85 

Gravity  or  Blue  Stone  Cell,  291 

Gray.    10  < 

Gray  a   Electric  Telegraph,  206 

Gray's  Harmonic  Multiple  Telegraphy, 
316 

Gray's  Modified  Form  of  Telephone,  105 

Gray's  Telephone  Caveat,  105 

Great  Eastern  as  a  Cable  Ship,  344 

Great  Falls,  Montana,  Copper  Refining 
Plant  at,  44 

Greater  Rapidity  of  Morse  than  of  Con- 
tinental Telegraphic  Code,  264 

Griddle-Cake  Cooker  and  Toaster,  Elec- 
tric, 511 

Grids,  Lead-Antimony,  for  Storage  Bat- 
teries, 56 

Grids,  Nickel-Steel,  for  Plates  of  Edi- 
son's Nickel- Iron  Storage  Battery,  60 

Grids  of  Gould's  Storage  Battery,  For- 
mation of,  56 

Grids  or  Supporting  Plates  of  Storage 
Battery.  55 

Grotthuss  Electric  Hypothesis  as  to  the 
Nature  of  Electrolysis,  25 

Grotthuss'  Hypothesis,  Clausius  on,  26 

Grotthuss'  Hypothesis,  Hittorfs  Objec- 
tions to.  27 

Ground  •  Return  Circuit,  Telegraphic 
Early  Use  of,  237 

Ground  Return,  Steinheil's  Alleged  Dis- 
covery of,  236 

Ground  Rettfrn  Through  Tracks,  Trolley 
Circuit  with,  47 

Ground- Return  Trolley  Circuits,  Points 
Where  Electrolytic  Corrosion  Occurs 
in,  47 

Grounded  Telephone  Circuits,  Troubles 
Arising  from,  134 

Guitard.  407 

Guitard  s  Contribution  to  Discovery  of 
Coherer,  407 

Gutta  •  Percha,  Excellent  Qualities  of, 
for  Submarine  Cables,  320 
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Gutta-Percha,  Inexpediency  of  Employ- 
ment of,  as  Insulator  for  Insulated 
Conducting  Wires  of  Underground 
Telegraphic  Cable.  243 

Gutta  -  JPercba  Insulated  Underground 
Telegraph  Wires,  Prescott  on  the 
Many  Causes  of  Failure  in,  25a 

Gutta  -  Percha  Insulators  for  Under- 
ground Telegraph  Wires,  Disastrous 
Use  of,  in  Germany,  252 


H 


Hand  Transmission,  296 

Hanger,  Cable,   140 

Harmonic  Telegraphy,  Gray's  Multiple, 
316. 

Harmonic  Telegraphic  Receivers,  317 

Harveyized  Armor  Plate,  Electric  An- 
nealing of,  543 

Heat  and  Mechanical  Energy,  Relation 
Between,  477 

Heat,  Conduction  of,  483 

Heat,  Convection  of,  483 

Heat  Developed  in  a  Circuit  by  Elec- 
tric Current,  Silvanus  P.  Thompson 
on,  480 

Heat,  Radiation  of,  483 

Heat  -  Regulating  Switch  for  Electric 
Car  Heaters,   503 

Heat  -  Regulating  Switch  for  Electric 
Cooking  Apparatus,   508 

Heat  Waves,   Electro-Magnetic,  400 

Heat  Wire  or  Electro  -  Thermic  Light- 
ning Arrester,  281 

Heated  Wire  or  Conductor,  Loss  of 
Heat  by,  482 

Heater,   Electric  Coil  or  Tube,  513 

Heater,    Electric,   Construction   of,   501 

Heater,  Electric  Street  -  Car,  Enamel- 
Covered,  505 

Heaters,  Electric,  498 

Heaters,   Electric,  tor  Cooking.  507 

Heaters,  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp, 
521 

Helmholtz  on  an  Ultimate  Atomic 
Theory,  28 

Helmholtz  on  Electrolysis,  27 

Henry.  215 

Henry's  Improvements  of  Electro-Mag- 
net, 2x6 

Henry's  Researches  on  Mutual  and  Self- 
Induction,  404 

Hertz,   401 

Hertz's  Oscillator  and  Lodge's  Leyden 
Jars,  Resemblances  Between,  406 

Hertz's    Researches   on    Electric  Waves, 

404. 
Hertzian  Oscillator,   401 

Herzog^s  Teleseme  or  Hotel  Call.  452 

High  Conducting  Power,  Necessity  for, 

in  Transmission  Circuits,  484 
High   Electro  -  Motive  Force  Discharges 

from   Series-Connected   Storage   Cells, 

Planters  Researches  on,  66 
High-Resistance  Circuit  Containing  Line 

Wires  and  Primary  of  Induction  Coil, 

123 
High-Speed    Telegraphy,    Electro-Chemi- 
cal Receiver  for,  302 
High  -  Speed    Telegraphy,    Wheatstone's 

Receiver  for,  302 
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High  -  Speed  Telegraphy,  Wheatstone's 
Transmitter  for,  401 

History,  Early,  of  Submarine  Teleg- 
raphy, 324 

Hittorfs  Objections  to  GrStthuss'  Hy- 
pothesis, 27 

Holmes's  Electric  Furnace,  77 

Homogeneity  of  Electric  Weld.  547 

Hook  Switch,  Automatic  Telephone,  z 

Hotel  Annunciators,  447 

Hotel  Annunciators,  Clearing  -  Out  De- 
vice for,  447 

Hotel  Annunciators,  Drops  of,  447 

Hotel  Annunciators,  Needle  Type  of, 
447 

Hotel  Annunciators,  Shutters  of,  447 

Hotel  Call  or  Teleseme,  45* 

House,  Burglar  Alarm  for,  459 

House-Top  Telegraph  Fixture,  249 

Houston  and  Rennelly  on  Duplexing 
and  Quadruplexing  of  Submarine  Ca- 
bles, 362 

Houston  and  Kennelly  on  Long-Distance 
Telephone  Lines,  161 

Hughes.  168,  1x2 

Hughes  s  Audiometer,  171 

Hughes's  Induction  Balance,  169 

Hughes's  Investigation  as  to  Nature  of 
Motions  of  Telephone  Diaphragms* 
172 

Hughes's  Microphone,   113 

Hughes's  Microphonic  Transmitter,    112 

Human  Body,  Apparent  Failure  of  Mag- 
netism to  Affect,  567 

Human  Body,  Effects  Produced  by  Dis- 
charge of  Electric  Current  through, 
564 

Human  Body,  Use  of  X-Rays  for  Ex- 
ploring Interior  of,  569 

Humboldt  on  Electricity  as  a  Curative 
Agent,  554 

Huntington  on  Siemeas's  Electric  Fur- 
nace, 78 

Huxley  on  Submarine  Cable  Devour- 
ed, 329 

I 

Identity,  Practical,  of  Curves  of  Reis 
and  Bell  Employed  in  the  Description 
of  the  Princples  of  the  Speaking 
Telephone,  104 

Impedance,  Causes  of,  on  Telephone 
Lines,  160 

Impedance  of  Telephone  Line,  Influ- 
ence of  Insulation  Resistance  on,  160 

Impedance  of  Telegraph  Line  to  Light- 
ning Discharges,  275 

Impedance  of  Telephone  Lines,  Influ- 
ence of  Electro- Static  Capacity  on, 
161 

Impedance  of  Telephone  Lines,  Influ- 
ence of  Inductive  or  Electro -Mag- 
netic Capacity  on,  161 

Impedance  of  Telephone  Lines,  Influ- 
ence of  Ohmic  Resistance  on,  160 

Impedance,  Opposite  Effects  of  Electro- 
Static  and  Electro-Magnetic  Capacity 
of  Telephone  Lines  on,   161 

Improved  Phonograph,   Edison's,   190 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp,  Employ- 
ment of,  for  Exploration  of  Human 
Body,  568 
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Incandescent     Electric    Lamp    Heaters, 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  of  1872, 
Planters,  63 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamps  for  Tele- 
phone Switchboards,  Life  of,  154 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamps,  Tele* 
phonic,  153 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamps,  Use  of, 
as  Heaters  for  Incubators,   520 

Increased  Electro  -  Static  Capacity  of 
Underground  Telegraph  Wires,  244 

Incubators,  Use  of  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Lamps  as  Heaters  for,  520 

India  Rubber,  Objections  to  Use  of,  as 
Insulating  Material  for  Telephone 
Cables,  140 

Indirect  •  Welding       Transformer       for 


Heavy  Work,  533 
d     R 

385i  392 
Induction  Balance,  Delicacy  of,  170 


Induction     an 
185,  393 


tailroad     Telegraphy, 


Induction  Balance,   Hughes's,    169 

Induction   Coil   in   Electro-Therapy,    554 

Induction  Coil  in  Telephonic  Communi- 
cation, Advantages  of,   122 

Induction  Coil,   Inverted,  529 

Induction  Coil,  Method  of  Operation  of 
Microphonic  Transmitter  with,    121 

Induction  Coil,  Use  of,  in  Telephonic 
Communication,   121 

Induction  Coil,  Western  Telephone  Con- 
struction Company's  Type  of,   124 

Induction  Machines,  Electro  -  Static, 
Employment  of,  in  Electro-Therapeu- 
tics, 558 

Induction  Coils,  Automatic  Make-and- 
Break  Apparatus  for,  563 

Induction  or  Faradic  Coils  for  Electro- 
Therapeutics,    562 

Inductive  Capacity  of  Telephone  Lines, 
161 

Inductive  Disturbances  on  Telegraph 
Lines,  Preece  on,  385 

Inductive  Disturbances  on  Telephonic 
Lines,  General  Nature  of,  38$ 

Inductive  Influence  on  Telegraph  Lines, 
Extended  Area  of  Action  of,  386 

Inductive  or  Electro-Magnetic  Capacity 
of  Telephone  Lines,  Influence  of,  on 
Impedance,   j4x 

Inductive  Telegraphy  a  Species  of 
Wireless  or  Space  Telegrapliv,  401 

Inductive  Telegraphy  on  Moving  Rail- 
way Trains,  387 

Inductive  Telegraphy  on  Moving  Rail- 
way Trains,  Operation  of,  388 

Inductive  Telegraphy  on  Moving  Rail- 
way Trains,  why  not  Generally  Em- 
ployed,  388 

Industrial  Progress  and  Commerce  of 
the  World,  Bright  on  Influence  of 
Submarine  Telegraphy  on,  352 

Ink  -  Recording  Register  for  Morse 
Characters,  289 

Insulated  Conducting  Wires  of  Under- 
ground Telegraphic  Cable.  Inexpedi- 
ency of  Employment  of  Gutta-Percha 
as  Insulator  for,  243 

Insulation,  Effect  of,  on  Conductivity 
of  Telegraph  Line,  249 

Insulation  Resistance  of  Telephone 
Lines,    160 


Insulation  Resistance  of  Telephone 
Lines,  Influence  of,  on  Impedance  of 
Line,    160 

Insulator,  Securing  of  Telegraph  Line 
Wire  to,  by  Tie  Wire.  247 

Insulators  for  Telegraphic  Brackets,  246 

Insulators,  Glass,  for  Telegraph  Line 
Wires,  247 

Interception  of  Wireless  Despatches, 
Marconi  on  Possibility  of,  420 

Interception  of  Wireless  Telegraphic 
Messages  a  Possibility,   308 

Interior  of  Cable  Head  or  Box,  143 

Interior  of  Telephone  Cable  Box,   141 

Intermediate-Office  Telegraphic  Switch- 
board, 282 

Invention  of  Electro  -  Magnetic  Relay, 
Morse's  Account  of,  226 

Inverted  Induction  Coil,  529 

Investigations,   Edison's  Telephone,    109 

Ionic  Streams  Produced  in  Electrolyte 
during   Passage    of   Electric    Current, 

t  56s    < 
Ions,  565 

Ions,  Electro-Positive  and  Electro-Neg- 
ative Character  of,  23 

Ions,  Faraday's  Definition  of,  21 

Ions,  Migration  of,  27,  565 

Iron,  Galvanized,  46 

Iron  Pipe  Destroyed  by  Electrolytic 
Corrosion,  Appearance  of,  49 

Iron,  Tinned,  Cause  of  Rapid  Rusting 
of,  46 

J 

J.  J.   Carty  on   Strange   Noises   Heard 
in  telephones  on  Disturbance  of  Cir- 
cuits thereof,   135 
Jacks,  Line,  149 
acta,  Spring,  149 
ackson   on  Tests   in   Electric   Cooking, 
51  5 

TacobL  34 

Jacobi's  Early  Work  in  Electro-Typing, 
His  Description  of,  35 

Jacobi's  Production  of  Stereotype  Plates 
and  Metallic  Ornaments  by  Electro- 
Typing,  34 

Jellabert,   553 

Jewellers,  Railway  Companies,  Etc,  Tel- 
egraphing Time  to,  381 

Joint,  Telegraph  Line,  Resistance  of,  251 

Toints,   Electncallv  Welded,   529 
foints,  Telegraphic,  248 

foule's  and  Foot-Pounds,  477 

Foules   Per  Second  or  Watts,  478 


Kathions,  Faraday's  Definition  of,  21 
Kathode,    Faraday's   Definition  of,  21 
Kelvin's  Siphon  Recorder,  360 
Kennelly  on  Edison's  New  Storage  Bat- 
tery, so 
Key  and  Relay,  Pocket,  287 
Key,  Double-Sending  Cable,  358 
Key,     Morse    Telegraphic,    for    Closed- 
Circuited  System,  ass 
Key,   Morse's  Crude  Telegraphic,  221 
Kilowatt,    479 
Kinetoscope     Motors,     Driving    of,    by 

Storage  Batteries,  64 
Kitchen  Equipment,  Electric,  51a 
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Lamps,  Telephonic  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric, 153 

Large  Multiple  Central- Station  Switch- 
boards, Transfer  System  for.   157 

Launches.  Electric,  Use  of  Storage  Bat- 
teries tor,  64 

Law,  Ohm's,  570  „    . 

Laying  of  Temporary  Telephone  Cable, 
Method  of,  for  Use  in  Army,  168 

Lead-Antimony  Grids  for  Storage  Bat- 
teries, 56 

Lead  Castings,  Bessemer  on  Copper- 
Plated,  33 

Lead  -  Covered  Telephone  Cables.  Em- 
ployment of,  for  Avoidance  01  Elec- 
tro •  Static  Induction  Effects  from 
Neighboring  Wires,   138 

Lead,  Electric  Welding  of,  in  the  Cold, 
524 

Lead  Peroxide  of  Storage  Cell,  53 

Lead  Tree,   10 

Leaden  Case  Paper-Insulated  Telephone 
Cable,   141 

Leakage  from  Neighboring  Wires,  Tele- 
phonic  Disturbances   Caused  by,    136 

Leakage,  Marked  Influence  of,  on 
Grounded  Telephone  Circuits,   136 

Leakage  of  Telegraphic  Insulators,  In- 
fluence of  Leaves  and  Branches  of 
Trees  on.  251 

Leaves  ana  Branches  of  Trees,  Influ- 
ence of,  on  Leakage  of  Telegraphic 
Insulators,   251 

Leclanche"  Batteries,  Allsop  on,  444 

Leclanche  Battery,  Necessity  for  Care 
and  Inspection  of,  444 

Leclanche'  Cell,  Suitability  of,  for  Open 
Circuited  Work,  443 

Lengths  of  Electro  •  Magnetic  Waves, 
Varying,  399 

Lesage's  Electric  Telegraph,  209 

Leyden  Jar   and   Electro  -  Therapeutics, 

554 

Leyden  -  Jar   Discharges,   Decomposition 

of  Water  by,  12 
Leyden   Jar,    influence  of   Capacity  of, 

on  Its  Rate  of  Vibration,  405 
Leyden   Jars,    Lodge's    Tuned   or    Syn- 
tonic, 405 
Liberation  of  Hydrogen  by  the  Action 

of  Water  on  Siliciae  of  Calcium,  92 
Life    of    Incandescent    Electric    Lamps 

for  Telephone   Switchboards,    154 
Life   of   Storage   Battery,    Methods   for 

Prolonging,  62 
Life     of     Storage     Batteries,     Circum- 
stances Affecting,  55 
Lighting  of  Carnages  and  Steam  Cars, 

Use  of  Storage  Batteries  for,  64 
Lightning  Arrester,  Comb,  Action  of,  145 
Lightning    Arrester,    Comb,    for    Over- 

nead  Lines,  144 
Lightning    Arrester,    Double-Pole,    with 

Fuse  Wire,   145 
Lightning    Arrester,    Electro  •  Magnetic, 

280 
Lightning    Arrester,    Electro  -  Magnetic, 

Objections  to,  281 
Lightning  Arrester,   Electro-Thermic  or 

Heat-Wire,  381 


Lightning  Arrester,  Varley's  Dust  Par- 
ticles, 407 

Lightning  Arresters,   Film,  277 

Lightning  Arresters  for  Overhead  Tele- 
phone Circuits,  144 

Lightning  Arresters,  Saw-Tooth,  Action 
of,  270 

Lightning  Arresters,  Saw  •  Tooth,  for 
Telegraph  Lines,  27  < 

Lightning,  Ball  or  Globular,  Planters 
Theory  of,   70 

Lightning  Discharges,  Impedance  of 
Telegraph  Line  to,   275 

Lightning  Disturbances  of  English  Tel- 
egraph Lines,   Preece  on,  271 

Lightning  Flashes  and  Telegraph  Lines, 
Breguet  on,  271 

Lightning  Flashes  and  Telegraph  Oper- 
ators, 270 

Lightning  Flashes,  Present  Comparative 
Safety  of  Overhead  Telegraph  Lines 
from,   273 

Lightning  or  Heavy  Current  Arresters, 
Use  01   Fuse  Wires  as,   145 

Lightning  Rods,  Lodge's  Researches  on 
Action  of,  404 

Lightning  Rods  on  Wooden  Telegraph 
Poles,  275 

Limit  of  Operation  of  Telegraphic  Re- 
peaters, 290 

Limits  to  Size  of  Multiple  Central-Sta- 
tion  Switchboard,   157 

Line  Drops,   150 

Line  Drops,  Electro- Magnetic,   150 

Line  Drops,  Shutter  of,  150 

Line  Jacks,  149 

Line  Jacks  for  Telephone  Switchboards, 

150 

Lines.  Telephonic,  General  Nature  of 
Inductive  Disturbances  on,   385 

Line  Wire  for  Block  Telegraphic  Sys- 
tem on  Railroads,  391 

Line  Wires  and  Primary  of  Induction 
Coilj  High  •  Resistance  Circuit  Con- 
taining,   123 

Liquid  Globules,  Luminous,  69 

Liquid  Level  Alarm,  Electric,  468 

"Listening-in,"   151 

Local  Circuit,  Continuous  Ringing  of 
Bell  by,  438 

Locke's  Semaphoric  Signal  Blocks,  203 

Lock    Gravity    Drop    for    Annunciators, 

449 

Lockwood  on  Importance  of  Central- 
Station  Switchboard,  148 

Locomotives,  Electric,  Use  of  Storage 
Batteries  for,  66 

Lodge  and  Clark  on  Dust  Phenomena, 
408 

Lodge  and  Dark's  Contribution  to  Dis- 
covery of  Coherer,  407 

Lodge  and  Fitzgerald's  Microphonic 
Contact  Coherer,  409 

Lodge    on    Electrolytic    Decomposition, 

31 
Lodge  on  Electro-Magnetic  Waves,  404 
Lodge  on  Nature  of  Electric  Force,  20 
Lodge    on    the    Evolution    of    the    Co- 
herer, 407 
Lodge's    investigations    on    Action    of 

Lightning  Rods,  404 
Lodge's    Leyden   Jars   and   Hertz's   Os- 
cillator, Resemblances  Between,  406 
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Lodge's  Syntonic  or  Toned  Leyden 
Jars,  405 

Lomond's    Improved    Semaphore    Elec-* 
troscope,   210 

Long-Distance  Telephone  Lines,  Hous- 
ton and  Kennelly  on,  161 

Long-Distance  Telephone  Transmission 
Line,  123 

Long-Distance  Telephonic  Transmission, 
Difficulties  in,  160 

Long  -  Distance  Transmitter,  Marconi's, 
with  Parabolic  Reflector,  413 

Long-Distance  Work,  Trunk  -  Telephone 
Lines  for,   159 

I  ose  Contacts,  Action  of,  in  Micro- 
phonic  Telephone  Transmitter,    11a 

Loss  of  Heat  by  Heated  Wire  or  Con- 
ductor, 482 

Lo^es  of  Heat  by  Radiation,  Circum- 
stances Influencing,  483 

Loud-Speaking  Telephone.  Edison's.  185 

Low  Fusing  Point  of  Fuse  Metals  or 
Alloys,  Advantages  of,  495 

Low- Resistance  Circuit  Containing  Mi- 
crophone Contact  and  Primary  of  In- 
duction Coil,   123 

Low  Value  of  Resistance  of  Transmis- 
sion Circuits,    Necessity   for,   485 

Luminous  Liquid  Globules,  69 

Luminous  Sheath  Surrounding  Nega- 
tive Wire  in  High  Electro  -  Motive 
Force  Discharges  from  Series  •  Con- 
nected  Storage  Cells,   67 

Luminous  Telephonic  Annunciator  Sig- 
nals,  153 

Luminous  Telephonic  Annunciator  Sig- 
nals, Advantages  of,   154 

M 

Machikz  or  Automatic  Telegraphy, 
Wheatstone's  Perforator  for,  300 

Machine  Telegraphy,  206 

Machine  Telegraphy,  Buckingham  Sys- 
tem of,  309 

Machine  Telegraphy,  Delany's,  306 

Machine  Telegraphy,  Delany's,  Electro- 
Chemical  Receiver  for,   308 

Machine  Telegraphy,  Delany's,  Trans- 
mitter for,  307 

Machine  Transmission,  296 

Magnet  Coils,  Differentially  Wound, 
for  Duplex  Telegraphy,  312 

Magnet  Coils  of  Morse  Receiving  Mag- 
net or  Relay,  Electric  Resistance  of, 
257 

Magnetic  Blow-Out,  Suggested  Use  of, 
for  Safety  Fuses,  496 

Magnetism,  Apparent  Failure  of,  to 
Produce  Effects  on  Human  Body, 
567 

Magneto-Electric  Telephone,  Dolbear*s, 
xo6 

Magneto-Electric  Telephone,  Method  of 
Operation  of,   108 

Magneto-Generator  for  Telephone  Call 
Bell,   126 

Magneto-Generator  for  Telephone  Ring- 
er,  126 

Magneto-Phonograph,  xoi 

Magneto-Telephonic  Ringer,  Construc- 
tion of,  128 

Maie-Omce  Telegraphic  Switchboard,  28a 


Main  •  Office    Telegraphic    Switchboard, 

Circuit  Connections  of,  283 
Make-and-Break    Bell,    Siemens's    Early 

Automatic,  431 
Manduyt,  553 
Manholes    tor    Underground    Conduits, 

146,  243 
Manufacture  of  Carborundum,  80 
Manufacture  of  Mica  Plates  for  Electre- 

Static  Induction  Machines,  559 
Marconi,   409 
Marconi   on   Possibility   of   Interception 

of  Wireless  Despatches,  420 
Marconi's    Long  •  Distance    Transmitter, 

4IO 

Marconi's  Long  -  Distance  Transmitter 
with  Parabolic  Reflector,  4x3 

Marconi's  Receiving  Instrument,  4x1 

Marconi's  Syntonic  Transmitting  and 
Receiving  Apparatus.  414 

Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraphic  Appa- 
ratus, 409 

Martin  on  Telephone  Systems  and  Ap- 
paratus,  164 

Martin  on  the  Application  of  Electric 
Heating,  518 

Marvellous  Character  of  Speaking  Tele- 
phone, 94 

Marvellous  Growth  of  Speaking  Tele- 
phone, 95 

Master  or  Controlling  Clock,  382 

Materia  Medica,  549 

Matthews  on  Promptness  of  Action  of 
Safety  Fuse.  494 

Maury  and  Morse,  Field's  Correspond- 
ence with,  334 

Maury  on  an  Atlantic  Cable,  335 

McDonougfa.  114 

McDonough  s   Teleloge,    115 

Mclntyre's  Telegraphic  Parallel-Sleeve 
Joint,   248 

Mechanical  and  Heat  Energy,  Relation 
Between,  477 

Medals  or  Statuary,  Method  of  Obtain- 
ing Electro-Casts  of,  42 

Medical  Prescriptions,  Shotgun,  550 

Medicated    Electric    Tubes,    Brum    on. 

Medicated  Electric  Tubes,  Franklin's 
Communication  to  Royal   Society  on, 

Medication,  Cataphoretic,  566 

Membrandeas  Receiving  Telephone, 
Ader*s,   174 

Mercadier,   198 

Mercurial  Temperature-Alarm,   465 

Mercury  Column,  Conditions  of  Po- 
tential Produced  by  Movements  of, 
181 

Message  Wire  for  Block  Telegraphic 
System  on  Railroads.  391 

Messenger  Call  Box,  American  District 
Telegraph,  464 

Messenger  Wire  for  Overhead  Tele- 
phone Cables,  140 

Metalliferous  Veins,  Becquerd  on 
Origin  of,  xx 

Metalliferous  Veins,  Electro  -  Cbeuikal 
Origin  of,  xi 

Method  of  Applying  Convective  Dis- 
charges   ElectrojThcTaneuticaHy,   560 

Method  of  Applying  Disruptive  Dis- 
charges   Electro  •  Therapeutically,    559 
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Method  of  Obtaining  Electro-Cut  of 
a  Medal  or  Piece  of  Statuary*  42 

Metal-Melting  Furnace,  Siemens's  Elec- 
tric, 525 

Metals,  Electric  Casting  of,  543 

Metals,   Electric  Protection  of,  45 

MetaR   Electric  Refining  of,  44 

Metallic  Aluminium,  Electrolytic  Pro- 
duction of,  85 

Metallic  Castings,  Electric  Filling  of 
Blow-Holes  in,   526 

Metallic  Circuit  Switchboard,   151 

Metallic  Conduction,  30 

Metallic  Potassium,  Davy's  Description 
of,  18 

Metallic  Sodium,  Davy's  Description  of 
his  Discovery  of,    19 

Metallic  Sodium,  Electrolytic  Produc- 
tion of,   87 

Mica  Plates,  Manufacture  of,  for  Elec- 
tro-Static   Induction    Machines,    559 

Micro- Phonograph,   Band,   194 

Micro-Phonograph.    Poulsons,    191 

Micro  -  Phonograph,  Poulson's  Steel 
Wire,  191 

Micro  •  Phonograph  Record,  Method  of 
Obliterating,   195 

Micro  -  Phonograph,      Sensitiveness     of, 

Microfarad,  570 

Microphone  Contact  and  Primary  of  In- 
duction Coil,  Low- Resistance  Circuit 
Containing,   123 

Microphone,    Hughes's,    1 13 

Microphonic  Circuit,   Simple,   114 

Microphonic  Contacts,  Advantages  of 
Carbon  for,   116 

Microphonic  .Telephone  Transmitter, 
Action  of  Loose  Contacts  in,    112 

Microphonic  Transmitter,  Hughes's.   112 

Microphonic  Transmitter,  Method  of 
Operation  of,  with  Induction  Coil,  121 

Microphonic  Transmitters,  Advantages 
of  Carbon   for,   116 

Migration  of  Ions,  27,  56s 

Miller  on  Troubles  Arising  from 
Grounded  Telephone  Circuits,  134 

Milliamperemeters,   §71 

Minchin's  Contribution  to  Discovery  of 
Coherer.  408 

Modern  Electric  Furnace,  79 

Modern  Electric  Furnaces,  Advantages 
of,  79 

Modern  Electro  •  Magnetic  Telegraphy, 
Preece  on,   2C4 

Modified   Telephone.    Bell's,   103 

Molded  Artificial  Carbon  Articles,  Method 
of  Graphitizing,   84 

Molds  for  Electro-Typing,  Use  of  Plas- 
ter of  Paris  for,  30 

Momentary  Atmospheric  Electric  Dis- 
charges, 273 

MonceT  on  Nature  of  Action  of  Tele- 
phone Diaphragms,  177 

Moncel  on  the  Speaking  Telephone,  98 

Monckton's  Electric  Furnace,   77 

Mooring,  Temporary,  of  Submarine  Ca- 
ble During  Storm,  347 

Morse,   218 

Morse  and  His  Contemporaries,  2x8 

Morse  and  Maury,  Field's  Correspond- 
ence with,  334 

Morse  Characters,  Ink-Recording  Reg- 
ister for,  289 


Morse  Receiving  Magnet  or  Relay, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's 
Type  of,  256 

Morse  Telegraphic  Alphabet  or  Code, 
261 

Morse  Telegraphic  Key,  Circuit  Con- 
nections tor,  2^6 

Morse  Telegraphic  Key  for  Closed-Cir- 
cuited System,  255 

Morse  Telegraphic  Receiving  Magnet 
or  Relay,  250 

Morse  Telegraphic  Recorder,  260 

Morse  Telegraphic  Sounder,  259 

Morse  Telegraphic  Sounder,  Western 
Union  Company's  Type  of,  259 

Morse's  Account  of  His  Invention  of 
the   Electro-Magnetic  Relay,  226 

Morse's  and  Wheatstone  and  Cooke's 
Recording  Apparatus,  Modifications 
of,  361 

Morsel  Crude  Telegraphic  Key,  221 

Morse's  Early  Telegraphic  Instrument, 
221 

Morse's  Electro- Magnetic  Relay,  Con- 
struction of,  227 

Morse's  Ideas  Concerning  Recording  of 
Telephonic  Messages,  219 

Morse  8  Recording  Apparatus,  222 

Morse's  Suggestion  of  Underground 
Telegraph  wires,  219 

Morse's  Telegraph  Line  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  224 

Morse's  Telegraphic  Recording  Instru- 
ment, 260 

Morse's  Telegraphic  Type,  223 

Motions  of  Telephone  Diaphragms, 
Hughes's  Investigations  as  to  Na- 
ture  Of,    172 

Motors  of  Kinetoscope,  Driving  of,  by 
Storage   Batteries,   64 

Motors  of  Phonograph,  Driving  of,  by 
Storage  Batteries,  64 

Motors  of  Sewing  Machines,  Driving 
of,  by  Storage  Batteries,  64 

Motier's    Electric   Furnace,    77 

Movements,  Step-by-Step,  tor  Second- 
ary Clock,  384 

Multiple  Central  •  Station  Switchboard, 
Calling   Plug  of,    156 

Multiple  Central  •  Station  Switchboard, 
Limits  to  Size  of.   157 

Multiple  Central  •  Station  Switchboard, 
Method  of  Operation  of,   156 

Multiple    Central-Station    Switchboards, 

Multiple  Central-Station  Switchboards, 
Answering  Jack  for,  156 

Multiple  Central  •  Station  Switchboards, 
Large,  Transfer  System  for,  157 

Multiple  Central-Station  Switchboards, 
Panels  of,   156 

Multiple  Central-Station  Switchboards, 
Trunk  Lines  for,    157 

Multiple  Conductors  for  Facsimile  Tele- 
graphs, Objections  to,  370 

Multiple    Switchboard,    Busy    Test    for, 

Multiple  Telegraphy,  Gray's  Harmonic, 
316 

Multiple  Transmitting  and  Receiving 
Combs  for  Facsimile  Telegraph,  Ad- 
vantages of,  369 

Multiplex  Telegraphy,  316 
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Multipolar  Dynamo  for  Electro-Plating, 

4* 

Murray.  37 

Murray's  Semaphoric  Telegraph,  204 

Murray's  Use  of  Plumbago  to  Render 
Non  -  Conducting  Surfaces  Conduct- 
ing, 37 

Mushroom  Anchor  for  Temporarily 
Mooring   Submarine  Cable,   347 

Mutual  and  Self  -  Induction,  Henry's 
Researches  on,  404 

N 

Napier's  Early  Electric  Furnace,  75 
Nature  and  Use  of  Telephone   Repeat- 
ing Coil,  163 
Nature  of  Electric  Force,  Lodge  on,  20 
Necessity  for  Central  Telephone  Station, 

148 
Necessity  for  Employing  Small  Currents 
m    Operation    of    Submarine    Cables, 

353 
Necessity   for   High   Conducting   Power 

in   Transmission   Circuits,   484 
Needle      Telegraph,      Wheatstone     and 

Cooke's,  237 
Needle      Telegraph,      Wheatstone      and 

Cooke's  British  Patent  for,  237 
Needle    Type    of    Hotel    Annunciators, 

447 

Negative  and  Positive  Plates  of  Edi- 
son s  Storage  Battery,  Construction 
of,  61 

Negative  and  Positive  Plates  of  Edi- 
son's Storage  Battery,  Formation  of, 
61 

Negative  Pole  of  Voltaic  Battery,  21 

Neighboring  Wires,  Telephonic  Dis- 
turbances Due  to,  136 

Newfoundland,  Completion  of  Tele- 
graph Line  Across,  337 

New  York  Edison  Electric  Lighting 
Company's  Sub- Station  at  Manhattan 
Island,    Storage-Battery    Plant   of,    65 

New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London 
Telegraph  Company,   Organization  of, 

330* 
Newspaper,  Talking,  195 
Newspaper,     Twentieth  •  Century,     Some 

Requirements  of,  296 
Newspaper,     Wireless     Telegraphic,     at 

Sea,  423 
Niagara  and  Agamemnon,   Use  of  the, 

as   Telegraph   Ships,   3/   t       „,, 
Niagara   Falls   Electric   Cracker  Baking 

Plant,    s  18 
Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  5 
Nicholson    and    Carlisle,    Decomposition 

of  Water  by.  13 
Nicholson    and    Carlisle's    Electro-Chem* 

ical  Decomposition  of  Water,  Descrip- 
tion of,   14 
Nickel-Iron    Storage    Battery,    Edison's, 

60 
Nickel-Steel    Grid    for    Plates    of    Edi- 
son's  Nickel-Iron  Storage   Battery,  60 
Nitric  Acid,  Direct  Electric  Production 

of:    from   the   Atmosphere,   88 
Nitrifying    Chamber    Employed    in    the 

Fixation     of     Atmospheric    Nitrogen, 

91 
Nitrogen,  Atmospheric,  Fixation  of,  88 


Non- Automatic  Block   System,  391 
Number  of  Submarine  Cables,  349 


Objections  to  Arrhenius*  Theory  of  Elec- 
trolysis,  29 

Objections  to  Electro-Magnetic  Light- 
ning Arrester,  281 

Objections  to  Facsimile  Telegraphs  with 
Multiple  Conductors,  $70 

Objections  to  Underground  Telegraph 
Wires,    244 

Objections  to  Use  of  India  Rubber  as 
Insulating  Material  for  Telephone 
Cables,  140 

Obliteration  of  Micro-Phonographic  Rec- 
ords, Method  of,  195 

Oersted's  Suggestions  for  Electro-Mag- 
netic Telegraph,  215 

Oersted's  Discovery,  Influence  of,  oa 
Telegraphy,  214 

Ohmic  Resistance  of  Telephone  Lines, 
Influence  of,  on  Impedance,   160 

Ohm's  Law,  570 

Open-Circuited  or  European  Morse  Elec- 
tro-Magnetic Telegraph  System,  254 

Open-Circuited  Work,  Suitability  of  Le- 
clanche  Cell  for,  444 

Open-Circuited  or  Continental  Morse  Tel- 
egraphic System,  Circuit  Connections 
ox,  267 

Operation  and  Construction  of  Sub- 
marine Finder,   171 

Operation  of  American  or  Closed-Cir- 
cuited Morse  Telegraphic  System, 
Method  ot\  266 

Operation  of  Bakewell's  Facsimile  Tele* 
graph,  367 

Operation  of  Blake's  Telephone  Trans- 
mitter, Method  of,  1x8 

Operation  of  Bridge  or  Balance,  374 

Operation  of  Dolbear'e  Electro-Static 
Telephone  Receiver.  Principle  of,   in 

Operation  of  Fire  Bell  Striker,  435 

Operation  of  Inductive  Telegraphy  aa 
Moving  Railway  Trains,  388 

Operation  of  Magneto-Electric  Telephone, 
xo8 

Operation  of  Mercurial  Temperature- 
Alarm,  465 

Operation  of  Microphonic  Transmitter 
with  Induction  Cou,  121 

Operation  of  Morse's  Relay,  Piescotl  on, 
230 

Operation  of  Multiple  Central-Station 
Switchboard,  Method  of.  ic6 

Operation  of  Perforated  Telegraphic 
Paper  Fillet,  Method  of,  299 

Operation  of  PopofTs  System  of  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  403 

Operation  of  Several  Bells  by  Single 
Push-Button,  442 

Operation  of  Soemering's  Electro-Chemi- 
cal Telegraph,  214 

Operation  of  Solid  Back  Telephone 
Transmitter,    120 

Operation  of  Step-by-Step  Printing  Tele- 
graph, 379 

Operation  of  Submarine  Cables,  3S**36S 

Operation  of  Submarine  Cables,  Neces- 
sity for  Employing  Small  Currents  in, 
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Operation  of  Telegraphic  Repeaters,  Lim- 
it of,  290 

Operation  of  Vibrating  Electro-Magnetic 
Bell,  430 

Operation  of  Watchman's  Electric  Time 
Detector,  472         x 

Operator's  Apparatus  for  Small  Central 
Station  Switchboard,  150 

Ordinary  Enclosed  Fuse  and  Cartridge 
Fuse,  Difference  Between,  401 

Organization  of  New  York,  Newfound- 
land, and  London  Telegraph  Company, 
336 

Origin  of  Electro-Chemistry,  5 

Oscillator,  Hertzian,  401 

Output  of  Artificial  Graphitized  Carbon, 

85 
Ovens,  Electric,  509 
Ovens,  Electric,  Use  of  Thermometer  or 


Pyrometer  in,  500 
Overhead  Circuits,  Gi 


alvanized  Iron  Wires 


for,  147 
id 


Overhead  Lines,  Comb  Lightning  Arrest- 
er for,  144 

Overland  Telegraph  Lines  and  Atmos- 
pheric Electricity,  Sabine  on,  270 

Overhead  Telegraph  Lines,  Present  Com- 
parative Safety  of,  from  Lightning 
Flashes,  273 

Overhead  Telephone  Cables,  Messenger 
Wire  for,   140 

Overhead  Telephone  Circuits,  Lightning 
Arresters  for,   144 

Overhead  Telephone  Lines,  Advantages 
of  Copper  over  Iron  Wires  for,  140 

Overhead  Telephone  Wires,  Method  of 
Transposition  of,  130 

Overhead  Telephone  Wires,  Number  of 
Telephonic  Cross-Connections  per  Mile 
of,   139 

Overhead  Wires,  Use  of  Aluminium  for, 
146 

Oxides  of  Lead.  Direct  Electro-Chemical 
Production  of,  from  Galena,  92 

Ozone,  560 

Ozone  Generators,  560 


Paetz,  12 

Page  Effect.  Possible  Influence  of,  on 
Ader's  Telephone,  175 

Panels  of  Multiple  Central  Station 
Switchboards,   156 

Paper  Fillet,  Method  of  Producing  Per- 
forations of,  299 

Paper- Insulated  Leaden  Case  Telephone 
Cable,  1 41 

Paper-Insulated    Telephone    Cable    with 
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Cable  Hanger,  141 
Paper- Insulated  Telephone  Cables,   x 
Parabolic  Reflector,  Use  of,  in  Wireless 

Telegraphy,  412 
Parallel    Connection    of    Push-Buttons, 

44  x 
Party  Lines  for  Telephonic  Communica- 
tion,  158 
Pathology,  549 
Pes  Switchboard  and  Spring- Jack  Board, 

Telegraphic,  284 
Pendulum  Annunciator  Indicator,  450 
Pepys*  Early  Electric  Furnace,  75 
Perforated    Paper   Fillet   for   Automatic 
Telegraphic  Transmission,  298 


Perforations  of  Paper  Fillet,  Method  of 

Producing,  299 
Perforated     Telegraphic     Paper     Fillet, 

Method  of  Operation  of,  299 
Perforator,  Wheatstone's,  for  Automatic 

or  Machine  Telegraphy,  300 
Permissive  Block  System  for  Railroads, 

38p 

Persian  Gulf  Cable  and  the  Whale,  331 

Phenomena  of  Luminous  Sheath  Sur- 
rounding Negative  Wire  in  High 
E.M.F.  Discharges  from  Series-Con- 
nected Storage  Cells,  67 

Phonograph,  Edison's,  Early  Form  of, 
187 

Phonograph,  Edison's  Improved,   100 

Phonograph  Motors,  Driving  of,  by 
Storage  Batteries,  64 

Phonograph,  Optimistic  Predictions  of  Its 
Great  Possible  Commercial  Value,   189 

Phonograph,  Relations  of,  to  Electric  Ap- 
paratus,  186 

Phonograph,  Use  of,  for  Reproduction 
of  Speech,  188 

Phonograph,  Use  of,  for  the  Recording 
of  Speech,  187 

Pbotophone,  Bell  and  Tainter's,  196 

Photophone  Receiver,   197 

Photophonc  Transmitter,   196 

Physiology,  Scope  of,   549 

Pin  Plug  for  Telegraphic  Switchboard, 
283 

Pins  for  Telegraphic  Brackets,   246 

Pioneer  Electric  Furnace,  Davy's,  74 

Planted   51 

Plante"  s  and  Faure's  Types  of  Storage 
Batteries.  Differences  between,  56 

Planters   Electro- Static  Engraving,  72 

Planters  Hypothesis  as  to  the  Possible 
Electric  Origin  of  Sun  Spots,  71 

Planters  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  of 
1872,   63 

Planters  Method  of  Charging  and  Dis- 
charging Storage  Battery  Cells,  67 

Plant6fs  Researches  on  High  Electro- 
Motive  Force  Discharges  trom  Series- 
Connected  Storage  Cells,  66 

PI  ante's  Secondary  Battery,   52 

Planters  Storage  Cell,  51 

Planters  Storage  Cell,  Actions  that  Occur 
During  Charging  of,  $4 

Planters  Storage  Cell,  Actions  that  Oc- 
cur During  Discharging  of,   54 

Planters  Storage  Cell,  Discharging  of,  54 

Plante's  Theory  of  Ball  or  Globular 
Lightning,  70 

Plaster  of  Paris,  Use  of,  for  Molds  in 
Electro-Typing,  36 

Plates,  Positive  and  Negative,  of  Edi- 
son s  Storage  Battery,  Formation  of, 
61 

Plates,  Storage  Battery,  Buckling  of,  55 

Plating,  Copper,  39 

Plating  Currents  Furrtished  by  Dy- 
namos, 39 

Plating,  Silver,  38 

Platinum  Wires,  De  la  Rive  on  Gilding 
of,  33 

Plug  Cords  for  Telephone  Switchboards, 
149 

Plug  Cut-Out,  49X 

Plumbago,  Use  of,  by  Murray  for  Ren- 
dering Non-Conducting  Surfaces  Elec- 
trically Conducting,  37 
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Plumbago,  Use  of,  for  Rendering  Sur- 
face of  Wax  Molds  Electrically  Con- 
ducting, 40 

Pocket  Relay  and  Key,  287 

Polarized  Bell,  439 

Polarized  Bell  for  Telephone  Ringer,  126 

Polarized  Relay,  Telegraphic,  290 

Pole    Negative,  of  Voltaic  Battery,  21 

Pole,  Positive,  of  Voltaic  Battery*  21 

Pole,  Terminal  Telephone,  14a 

Poles,  Telegraph,  246 

Poles,  Wooden  Telegraphic,  246 

Political  Effects  of  Submarine  Teleg- 
raphy, 363 

Popoff,  401 

PopofPs  Receiving  Apparatus  for  Wire- 
less Telegraphy,  402 

PopofPs  System  of  Wireless  Telegraphy, 
General  Operation  of,  403 

PopofPs  System  of  Wireless  Telegraphy, 
Use  of,  in  Electric  Meteorology,  424 

PopofPs  Wireless  Telegraphic  system, 
401 

Popular  Rejoicings  Over  the  Successful 
Laying  ox  Cable  of  1858,  342 

Porcelain  Fuse  Blocks,  489 

Portable  Cautery  Battery,  Resistances 
for,  561 

Positive  and  Negative  Plates  of  Edison's 
Storage  Battery,  Construction  of.  6x 

Positive  and  Negative  Plates  of  Edison's 
Storage  Battery,  Formation  of,  61 

Positive  Pole  of  Voltaic  Battery,  21 

Postage  Stamps,  Use  of  Electro-Typinar 
for  Duplication  of  Original  Engravea 
Steel  Plate  of,  41 

Potassium  and  Sodium,  Davy's  Discov- 
eries of,  16 

Potassium  Chlorate,  Electro  •  Chemical 
Production  of,  from  Potassium  Chlo- 
ride, 92 

Potentiometer,  571 

Poulson's  Micro- Phonograph,  191 

Poubon's  Steel  Wire  Micro-Phonograph, 

191 

Precautions  Necessary  for  Ensuring  Pri- 
vacy of  Wireless  Communications,  397 

Precipitations,  Electro-Chemical,  7 

Preece  and  Duplex  Telegraphy,  311 

Preece  on  Automatic  Fast-Speed  Tele- 
graphic Apparatus,  296 

Preece  on  Inductive  Disturbances  on 
Telegraph  Lines,   385 

Preece  on  Lightning  Disturbances  of 
English  Telegraph  Lines,  271 

Preece  on  Modern  Electro-Magnetic  Te- 
legraphy, 254 

Preece's   Thermophore,    Modification   of, 

179 

Preece's  Thermotelephone,  178 

Preparation  of  Electro-Chemical  Tele- 
graphic Printing  Paper,  303       .„     , 

Preparation  of  Electro-Type  or  Wood- 
Cut,  40 

Preparatory  Investigations,  Extended, 
Necessary  for  Production  of  Electro- 
Magnetic  Telegraph,  217 

Prescott  on  Operation  of  Morse's  Relay, 
230 

Prescott  on  the  Many  Causes  of  Failure 
in  Gutta-Percha  Insulated  Under- 
ground Telegraph  Wires,  252 

Present  Extent  of  World's  Telegraph 
Lines,  269 


Presseto,  441 

Primary    of    Induction    Coil    and    Line 
Wires,    High-Resistance    Circuit    Con* 
taining,  123 
Primary  of    induction   Coil   and   Micro- 
phone Contact,  Low-Resistaace  Circuit 
Containing,  123 
Printing    Paper,    Electro-Chemical   Tele- 
graphic, Preparation  of,  303 
Printing  Telegraph,  378 
Printing  Telegraph,  Wbeatstone's,  240 
Private  Residences,  Use  of  Storage  Bat- 
teries for  Lighting  of.  64 
Process  for  Electric  Welding,  523 
Production,    Electrolytic,  of   Caustic  Al- 
kali and  Bleaching  Salts,  86 
Production,   Enormous,  of  Calcium  Car- 
bide, 83 
Prognosis,  540 

Programme  Clocks,  Electric,  470 
Prolonging    Life    of    Storage    Battery, 

Methods  for,  62 
Prosser    and    Watson's    Early    Electric 

Furnace,  76 
Protector,  Sneak-Curreat,  for  Telegraph 

Lines,  276 
Protection  of  Metals,  Electric,  45 
Protective    Influence    of     Lead-Covered 
Cables    for    Avoidance    of    Telephone 
Interferences,  138 
Pulls  and  Pushes,   Electric,  440 
Push-Button  Contacts  in  Parallel,  441 
Pushes  and  Pulls,  Electric,  440 
Pyrometer  or  Thermometer,  Use  of,  in 
Electric  Ovens,  509 


QUADETTPLIX  TbXBGKAPHT,  316 

Queer  Submarine  Scratching  Post,  331 
Quiet   Atmospheric    Electric   Discharges, 
273 

R 

Radiation,  Circumstances  Influencing 
Losses  of  Heat  by,  483 

Radiation  of  Heat,  483 

Radicals,  Electro-Positive  and  Electro* 
Negative  Character  of,  23 

Radiophone,  Suggested  Use  of.  in  Place 
of  Photophone,  198 

Rail- Bonding,  48 

Rail-Bonding,  Efficient,  Electrolytic  Cor- 
rosion Avoided  by,  48 

Railroad  and  Induction  Telegraphy,  38$- 

Railroad     Grade     Crossings,     Automatic 

Electric  Signals  for,  392 
Railroads,    Absolute    Block    System  for, 

489 
Railroads,  Block  Signalling  Systems  on, 

489 
Railroads,  Permissive  Block  System  for, 

389 
Railroads,  Semaphore  Signals  for,  380 
Railway  Companies,  Jewellers,  Etc.,  Tel- 
egraphing Time  to,  381 
Railway  Trains,  Inductive  Telegraphy  on 

Moving^  387 
Ratchet  Electric  Gas  Burner,  474 
Rate  of  Vibration  of  Leyden  Jar,  Infin* 

ence  of  Its  Capacity  on,  405 
Ravfeigh  on  Effect  of  Electrified  Rod  on 

Appearance  of  a  Jet  of  Water,  407 
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fiayfcsgh's  Contribution  to  Discovery  of 

Coherer,  407 
Receiver    and    Transmitter    of    Writing 

Telegraph.  Construction  of,  375 
Receiver,   Electro-Chemical,  for  Delany's 

Machine-Telegraphy,  308 
Receiver,     Electro-Chemical,     for    High- 


Speed  Telegraphy,  302 
Receiver   of    Writing   Telegraph, 


of,.  377 


Action 


Receiver,   Photophone,    107 

Receiver,  Single-Pole  Telephone,  Com- 
pound Bar  Magnet  for,  130 

Receiver.  Telegraphic.  Wheatstone  and 
Cooke  s  Single- Needle,  239 

Receiver,  Wheats  tone's,  for  High-Speed 
Telegraphy,    30a 

Receiver,  Yeates's  Electro-Magnetic,  for 
Reis's  Telephone,  xoi 

Receivers,   Harmonic  Telegraphic,   317 

Receiving  and  Transmitting  Apparatus, 
Marconi's  Syntonic,  4x4 

Receiving  and  Transmitting  Combs.  Mul- 
tiple, For  Facsimile  Telegraph,  Advan- 
tages of,  369 

Receiving  and  Transmitting  Instruments, 
of  Desk  Set  of  Telephonic  Apparatus, 

134 

Receiving  and  Transmitting  Instruments, 
Wireless,  Tuning  of,  413 

Receiving  Apparatus,  Cable.  356 

Receiving  Apparatus  for  Wireless  Te- 
legraphy, Popoff's,  402 

Receiving  Apparatus  of  Wireless  Teleg- 
raphy, Method  of  Tuning,  4x4 

Receiving  Circuits  of  Delany's  Synchro- 
nous Multiplex  Telegraphic  System,  319 

Receiving  Instrument  tor  Anderson's 
Chemical  System  of  Automatic  Teleg- 
raphy, Operation  of,  305 

Receiving  Instrument  for  Reis's  Early 
Telephone,    xoo 

Receiving  Instrument,  Marconi's,  411 

Receiving  Instrument  of  Bonelli's  Fac- 
simile Telegraph  or  Typo-Telegraph, 
37o 

Receiving  Instrument-  of  Denmson's 
Facsimile  Telegraph,  Operation  of.  369 

Receiving  Instrument,  Telegraphic,  Stein- 
heil's  Improved,  235 

Receiving  Instruments  for  Diplex  Teleg- 
raphy,  316 

Receiving  Magnet  or  Relay,  Contacts  of, 
257 

Receiving  Magnet  or  Relay,  Morse  Tele- 
graphic, 256 

Receiving  Magneto- Electric  Telephone 
and   Electrically   Operated  Motor,   107 

Receiving  Telegraph,  Description  of 
Wheatstone  and   Cooke's,  238 

Receiving  Telephone,  Uncertainty  as  to 
Nature  of  Action  of  Diaphragm  of, 172 

Rectus  on  the  Electro-Magnetic  Tele- 
graph, 268 

Recorded  Signals  Received  Over  Sub- 
marine Cables,  Effect  of  Retardation 
on,  355 

Recorder,  Kelvin's  Siphon,  360 

Recorder,  Morse  Telegraphic,  360 

Recording  Apparatus,  Electro-Magnetic, 
SteinheiTs  Telegraphic,  236 

Recording  Apparatus  Employed  on  Line 
Between    Washington    and    Baltimore, 

229 
Recording    Apparatus,    Modifications    of 


Morse's  and  Wheatstone  and  Cooke's, 
361 

Recording  Apparatus,  Morse's,  222 

Recording  Instrument,  Morse's  Tele- 
graphic, 260 

Recording  Instrument,  Telegraphic,  Ac- 
tion of,  261 

Recording  Magnet  and  Relay.  Tele- 
graphic  Circuit  Connections  ox,  230 

Recording  of  Speech,  Use  of  Phonograph 
for,   187 

Recording  of  Telephonic  Messages, 
Morse's  Ideas  Concerning,  219 

Recording  Speech  on  the  Steel  Micro- 
Phonograph  Wire,  Method  of,  192 

Records,  Micro-Phonographic,  Oblitera- 
tion of,  105 

Recovery  of  Atlantic  Cable  of  X865,  345 

Red  Lead,  Use  of.  in  Formation  of 
Storage   Battery   Plates,   53 

Red-Letter  Year  in  Telegraphy,  218 

Refining  Plant  at  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
Conducting  Copper  Circuit  tor,  44 

Reflecting- A  re  Furnaces,  74 

Reflector,  Parabolic,  Use  of,  in  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  412 

Reis,  96 

Reis  and  the  Speaking  Telephone,  96 

Reis,  the  True  Inventor  of  the  Tele- 
phone, 96 

Reis's  Early  Telephone,  Receiving  In- 
strument for,   100 

Reis's  Early  Telephone,  Transmitting 
Instrument  for,  99 

Reis's  Early  Telephone,  Wooden  Cube 
Form  of,  99 

Reis's  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of 
the  Telephone  in  i860,  98  • 

Reis's  Telephone,  Yeates's  Electro-Mag- 
netic Receiver  for,  10 1 

Relation  Between  Mechanical  and  Heat 
Energy.  477 

Relay,  Adjustable  Box-Sounding,  288 

Relay  and  Key,  Combined  Telegraphic, 
287 

Relay  and  Key,  Pocket,  287, 


Relay  and-  Recording  Magnet,  Tele- 
graphic,   Circuit    Connections   of,    230 

Relay  Bell.  Continuous-Ringing,  437 

Relay  or  Receiving  Magnet,  Morse  Tele- 
graphic, 256 

Relay,  Telegraphic  Polarized,  208 

Relay,  Use  of,  with  Closed-Circuited 
Burglar  Alarm  System.  459 

Relays,  Series-Connected,  Ringing  Sev- 
eral Bells  by,  443 

Relays,  Use  of,  for  Ringing  Distant 
Bells,   442 

Remarkable  Experiment  in  Synchronous 
Multiplex  Telegraphy,  Delany's,  321 

Repeaters,  Automatic,  290 

Repeaters,  Button,  290 

Repeaters,  Telegraphic,  290 

Repeating  Coil,  Telephone,   163 

Reproducing  Speech  by  Steel  Micro- 
Phonograph  Wire,  Method  of,  103 

Reproduction  of  Speech,  Use  of  Phono- 
graph   for,    t88 

Resemblances  Between  Hertz's  Oscillator 
and  Lodge's  Leyden  Jars,  406 

Resistance,  Electric,  of  Magnet  Coils  of 
Morse  Receiving  Magnet  or  Relay, 
I      *S7 
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Resistance  Furnaces.  Electric,  73 
Resistance   of   Conductor,    Influence   of, 

on   Elevation  of  Temperature  of,  484 
Resistance  of  Earth  Return  Circuit,  Rea- 
son for  Small  Value  of,  241 
Resistance  of  Telegraph  Line  Joint,  251 
Resistance     of     Transmission     Circuits, 

Necessity  for  Low  Value  of,  485 
Resistances  for  Portable  Cautery  Battery, 

561 
Results   Obtained   by  Thomson   Electric 

Welding  System,  538 
Resurrected  Speech,  188 
Retardation  in  Cable   Signalling,   Culley 

on,  354 
Rifle  Practice.  Use  of  Telephone  in.  167 
Ringer  or  Call  Bell,  Telephone,  120 
Ringer,    Telephone,    Polarized   Bell   for, 

126 
Ringing  a  Number  of  Bells  by  Relays  in 

Series,  Method  of,  443 
Ritter.  51 

Ritter  s  Secondary  Battery,  51 
Roche  fort's  Wireless  Telegraphic  System, 

423 

Rolls,   Electrically  Heated,  515 
Rotary   Converters,    Use   of,   in   Electro- 
lytic  Production  of  Metallic  Alumin- 
ium, 86 
Ruolx.  37 

Ruolz's  Electro-Plating  Process,  37 
Rusting,   Rapid,  of  Tinned  Iron,  Cause 
of.  40 


Sabine  on  Atmospheric  Electricity  and 
Overland  Telegraph  Lines,  270 

Sabine  on  SteinheiTs  Reputed  Discov- 
ery of  the  Earth  Return  Circuit,  236 

Sachs  on  Enclosed  Fuse  Wires,  491 

Safe-Limiting  Temperature  for  Transmis- 
sion Circuits,  485 

Safety  Catch,  487 

Safety  Fuse,  487 

Safety  Fuse  and  Saw-Tooth  Lightning 
Arrester  for  Telegraph  Lines,  Neces- 
sity for  Combination   of,  278 

Safety  Fuse,  General  Action  of,  488 

Safety  Fuse  Links,  488 

Safety  Fuse,  Matthews  on  Promptness 
of  Action  of,  494 

Safety  Fuses  or  Catches,  487 

Safety  Fuses,  Some  Requirements  in 
Order  to  Ensure  Efficiency  of,  493 

Safety  Fuses,  Suggested  Use  of  Magnetic 
Blow-Out  for,  496 

Safety  of  Electric  Installations  in  Houses 
and  Other   Buildings,  487 

Safety  of  Electric  Welding  Process,  546 

Safety  Signal,  Semaphoric  390 

Satisfactory  Character  of  Electrically 
Welded  Joints,  546 

Saw-Tooth  Lightning  Arrester  and  Safety 
Fuse  for  Telegraph  Lines,  Necessity 
for  combination  of,  278 

Saw-Tooth  Lightning  Arresters,  Action 
of,  276 

Saw-Tooth  Lightning  Arresters  for  Tele- 
graph Lines,  27s 

Schuylkill  River,  Franklin's  Electric  Cir- 
cuit Across,  206 

Schweigger's  Multiplier  the  First  An- 
nunciator, 453 


Scratching  Pest,  Curious  Submarine,  331 

Secondary  Accumulators,  50 

Secondary  Battery,  Planters.  5a 

Secondary  Battery,  Plante's,  Electro- 
Motive  Force  of,  52 

Secondary  Battery,  Hitter's,  51 

Secondary  Batteries,  50 

Secondary  Cell.  "Forming"  of,  51 

Secondary  Cell,  Gautherot's  Early  Ob- 
servations of,  51 

Secondary  Cells,  50 

Secondary  Clock,  Step-by-Step  Move- 
ments for,  384 

Secondary  Clocks,  384 

Selective  Signalling  Near  Telephonic 
Party  Line.  159 

Selenium  Cell,   197 

Self -Restoring  Telephonic  Annunciator 
Drops,  152 

Self-Winding  Electric  Dock,  472 

Semaphore  Signals  for  Railroads,  389 

Semaphoric  Caution  Signal,  390 

Semaphoric  Danger  Signal,  390 

Semaphoric  Electroscope,  Lomond's  Im- 
proved, 2X0 

Semaphoric  Safety  Signal,  300 

Semaphoric  Signal  Blocks,  Locke's,  203 

Semaphoric  Signalling,  203 

Semaphoric  Signalling  System,  Chappe*s, 
204 

Semaphoric  Telegraph,  Murray's,  204 

Sending  Key,  Cable,  356 

Sending  Speed  of  Expert  Telegrapher, 
264. 

Sensitiveness  of  Cable  Mirror  Receiving 
Apparatus,  357 

Sensitiveness  of  Micro-Phonograph.    194 

Series-Connected  Relays.  Method  of 
Ringing  a  Number  of  Bells  by,  443 

Series-Connected   Storage   Battery  Cells, 

Series-Connection  of  Electric  Bells,  442 
Several  Bells  Rung  by  Single  Push-But- 

ton,  442 
Sewing  Machines,  Driving  of  Motors  of, 

by  Storage  Batteries,  64 
Shaping   or   Welding   of   Electrolytically 

Heated  Metals,  527 
Shell-Fish.     Destruction     of     Submarine 

Cables  by.  329 
Shield   or   Armor   of   Submarine   Cable, 


$26 
Ships'   Anchors  and   Submarine   Cables, 

3^9 

Ships'  Bottoms,  Davy's  Method  for  the 
Electric  Protection  of  the  Copper 
Sheathing  of,  46 

Ships,  Telegraph.  348, 

Shore- End  and  Deep-Sea  Parts  of  Atlan- 
tic Cable  of  1865,  346 

Shore-End  of  Submarine  Cable,  326 


Shrapnel   Shells,   Apparatus  for 
illy  Welding,  535 


cai 


Shotgun    Medical    Prescriptions,    550    # 

►aratus  for  Efcctri- 

.  „.  535 

Shunt,  Automatic,  for  Telephonic  Mag- 
neto Generator,  127 

Shutters   of   Hotel   Annunciators,  447 

Shutter  of  Line  Drops,   150 

Siemens  &  Halske  and  Duplex  Teleg- 
raphy, 311 

Siemens's  Early  Automatic  Make-and- 
Break  Bell,  431 

Siemens's  Electric  Furnace,  77 
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Siemens'*  Electric  Furnace,  Huntington 

on,  78 
Siemens's  Electric  Metal*  Melting  Furnace, 

52s 
Siemens's  Step-by-Step  Telegraph,  43a 

Signal   Blocks,   Locke's   Semaphoric,   203 
Signalling,      Electro-Magnetic,     Answer- 
Back  System  of,  450 
Signalling,     Selective,     for     Telephonic 

Party   Line,    159 

Signalling,  Semaphoric,  203 

Signals,  Automatic  Electric,  for  Railroad 
Grade  Crossings,   492 

Signals,  Semaphore,  for  Railroads,  389 

Silicide  of  Calcium,  Electro-Chemical 
Production  of,  92 

Silicide  of  Calcium,  Liberation  of  Hy- 
drogen by  Action  of  Water  on,  92 

Silvanus  P.  Thompson  on  Elihu  Thom- 
son's System  of  Electric  Welding,  544 

Silvanus  r.  Thompson  on  Heat  Devel- 
oped in  a  Circuit  by  an  Electric  Cur- 
rent, 480 

Silvanus  P.  Thompson  on  Reis  as  the  In- 
ventor of  the  Telephone,  96 

Silver  Chloride  Battery  for  Electro- 
Therapeutical  Purposes,  560 

Silver  Plating,  38 

Simple  Microphonic  Circuit,   114 

Simplicity  of  Telephone  Circuits.   166 

Simplicity  of  Wireless  Telegraphic  Ap- 
paratus, 418 

Singapore  Submarine  Cable  and  the 
Sword-fish,    331 

Single-Current  Telegraphic  Transmission, 
297 

Single  •  Needle  Telegraphic  Receiver, 
Wheatstone  and  Cooke's,  239 

Single- Pole  Telephone  Receiver,  Com- 
pound Bar  Magnet  for,  130 

Single-Stroke  Electro-Magnetic  Bell,  427 

Single-Stroke  Electro-Magnetic  Bell,  Con- 
struction of.  428 

Siphon  Recorder,  Cuttriss',  36- 

Siphon  Recorder,  Kelvin's,  360 

Siphon-Connected  Vessels,  Electro-Cbem- 
cal  Decomposition  in,  24 

Sixe  of  Multiple  Central-Station  Switch- 
board, Limits  to,  157 

Slaby-Arco  Wireless  Telegraphic  System, 

Slaby  on  Marconi's  Early   Experiments, 

4*5 
Sleeve  Joint,   Mc  In  tyre's   Parallel  Tele- 
graphic, 248 
Small  Telephone  Station,  Central-Station 

Switchboard   for,    149 
Smoothing-iron,  Electric,  574 
Sneak-Current    Protector    tor    Telegraph 

Lines,  378 
So-Called  Static  Breeze,  559 
Sodium  and  Potassium,  Dav: 

of,   16 
Sodium,  Metallic,  Electrolytic  Production 

of,  87 
Soemering,  219 
Soemering's  Electro-Chemical  Telegraph, 

axa 
Soemering's  Electro-Chemical  Telegraph, 

Construction  of,  213 
Soemering's  Electro-Chemical  Telegraph, 

Operation  of,  a  14 
Soldering-iron,  Electric,  515 
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Soldering     or     Welding     Longitudinal 

Joints,  Bernardo's  System  for,  526 
id  Back  Telephone  Transmitter,  110 

Solid  Back  Telephone  Transmitter,  Gen- 
eral Construction  of,  119 

Solid  Back  Telephone  Transmitter,  Oper- 
ation of,  120 

Soluble  Anodes,  38 

Sonorescence,  Definition  of,  201 

Soot  or  Carbon  Cell,  Tainter's,   199 

Sounder  and  Relay,  Telegraphic,  Cir- 
cuits of,  258 

Sounder,  Morse  Telegraphic.  259 

Space  or  Wireless  Telegraphy,  393 

Spark,  Wandering  Electric,  70 

Speaking  Telephone,  Marvellous  Char- 
acter of,  94 

Speaking  Telephone,  Marvellous  Growth 
of,  95 

Speaking  Telephone,  Moncel  on,  98 

Speech,  Resurrected,  188 

Spencer.  34 

Spencers  Process  for  Obtaining  Fac- 
similes of  Coins  and  Medals,  30 

Spencer's  Process  of  Engraving  in  Relief 
on  Copper,  36 

Sponge  Electrodes,  567 

Spongy  Lead  of  Storage  Cell,  53 

Spot  of  Light  Reflected  from  Mirror, 
Reading  of  Cable  Messages  by  Move- 
ments of,  350 

Spring- Jack  Board  and  Peg  Switchboard* 
Telegraphic  284 

Spring  Jacks,   149 

Standard  Master  Clock,  Method  of  Send- 
ing   Electric    Impulses   into    Line   by, 

383 

Staterooms  of  Steamships,  Electric  Hesfe 
ing  of,  506 

Static  Breeze.  So-Called,  559 

Statuary  or  Medals,  Method  of  Obtain- 
ing Electro-Casts  of,  42 

Steady  Temperature  of  Active  Conduc- 
tor. Time  Required  for  Acquiring  Full 
Value  of,  486 

Steam  Cars  and  Carriages,  Use  of  Stor- 
age Batteries  for  Lighting,  64 

Steamships,  Electric  Heating  of  State- 
rooms of,  506 

Stearns  and  Duplex  Telegraphy,  312 

Steel  Micro-Phonograph  Wire,  Method 
of  Recording  Speech  on,  ipa 

Steel  Micro- Phonograph  Wire,  Method 
of  Reproducing  Speech  by,   193 

Steel  Wire  Micro-Phonograph,  Paulson's, 
191 

Steel-Plate  Engravings,  Duplication  of, 
by  Electro-Typing,  41 

Stemheil.  218 

Steinheirs  Alleged  Discovery  of  Ground 


Return,  236 
E 
232 


Steinheil's    Electro-Magnetic    Telegraph, 


Steinheil's  Improved  Telegraphic  Re- 
ceiving Instrument,  235 

Steinheirs  Improvements  of  Gauss  and 
Weber's  Telegraphic  Transmitting  In* 
struments,  234 

Steinheil's  Telegraphic  Electro-Magnetic 
Recording  Apparatus,  236 

Steno-Telegraphy,  264 

"  tep-by-Step 
Clock,  384 

Step-by-Step  Printing  Telegraph,  378 


«rapn. . 
Step-by-Step   Movements   for   Secondary 
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Step-by-Step  Printing  Telegraph,  General 
Principle  of,  378 

Step-by-Step  Printing  Telegraph,  Opera- 
tion of,  370 

Step-by-Step  Telegraph.   Siemens's,  43a 

Stock  Ticker,  Callahan's,  380 


mte's  Method 


Storage  Battery,  Brush's,  53 
Storage   Battery  Cells,   Plan 

of    Charging    and    Discharging,    67 
Storage  Battery  Cells,  Series-Connected, 


59 


Storage  Battery,  Chloride  Type  of,  58 

Storage  Battery,  Circuit  Connections  for 
Charging,  63 

Storage  Battery.  Edison's,  Formation  of 
Positive  and  Negative  Plates  of,  61 

Storage  Battery,  Faure's,  53 

Storage  Battery,  Gould's,  56 

Storage  Battery,  Grids  or  Supporting 
Plates  of,  55 

Storage  Battery,  Methods  for  Prolonging 
Life  of.  62 

Storage  Battery,  No  Storage  of  Electric- 
ity in,  S3 

Storage  Battery  Plant  of  New  York  Edi- 
son Electric  Lighting  Company's  Sub- 
Station  at  Manhattan  Island,  05 

Storage    Battery    Plates,     Buckling    of, 

55 
Storage  Battery  Plates,   Method  of   In- 
creasing Area  of,  55 
Storage    Battery    Plates,    Use    of    Red 

Lead  in  Formation  of.  53 
Storage  Battery,  Use  of,  in  Telegraphy, 

295 
Storage  Batteries,  Circumstances  Affect- 

ing  Life  of,  55 
Storage    Batteries,    Driving    of    Kineto- 

scope  Motors  by,  64 
Storage  Batteries,  Driving  of  Motors  of 

Sewing  Machines  by,  64 
Storage    Batteries,    Driving    of    Phono- 
graph Motors  by,  64 
Storage    Batteries,    Employment    of,    in 

Telephone  Transmission,   125 
Storage  Batteries,  Lead-Antimony  Grids 

for,   56 
Storage  Batteries,   Planters  and  Faure's 

Types  of,  Differences  Between,  56 
Storage   Batteries,   Use   of  Cadmium   in 

Lead  Grids  of,  56 
Storage   Batteries,    Use   of,   for   Driving 

the  Motors  of  Automobiles.  59 
Storage   Batteries,    Use  of,   tor   Electric 

Launches,  64 
Storage   Batteries,    Use  of,    for   Electric 

Locomotives,   66 
Storage   Batteries,    Use   of,    for   Electric 

Torpedoes,  64 
Storage   Batteries,    Use   of,   for   Electric 

Vehicles,  64 


Stations,   65 
Storage  Batteries,  Various  Uses  for,  64 
Storage  Cell,  Charging  of,  54 
Storage  Cell.  Edison's,  60 
Storage    Cell,    Electric    Storage    Battery 

Company's,  58 
Storage  Cell,  Lead  Peroxide  of.  51 
Storage  Cell.  Plante's,  s 1 
Storage  Cell,  Spongy  Lead  of,  53 
Storage  Cells,  Series-Connected,  Plante's 


Researches    on    High    Electro-Motive 
Force  Discharges  from,  66 
Stoves.  Electric,  507 
Strada's  Proposed:  Telegraph,  205 
Street-Car  Heater,  American  Company's 

Type  of,  502 
Street-Car  Heater,   Electric,  501 
Street-Cars,     Electric.     Telephonic    Dis- 
turbances Produced  by,   136 
Street    Railway,    Thomson    Welder    for 

Welding  Rails  on,  536 
Striker,  Church  or  Fire  Bell,  434 
Sturgeon's  Electro-Magnet,   215 
Sub-Aqueous  Cables.  324 
Submarine  Cable,   Armor  or   Shield  of, 

326 
Submarine  Cable,  Bedding  of,  326 
Submarine    Cable,    Conducting   Wire  or 

Core  of,  326 
Submarine  Cable,  Construction  of,  326 
Submarine  Cable,  Deep-Sea.  326 
Submarine  Cable,  Dover-Calais,  325 
Submarine  Cable,  Reason  for  Rapid  De- 
struction  of,   by  Leaky   Positive  Cur- 
rents, 355 
Submarine  Cable,  Shore-End,  326 
Submarine    Cable,    Temporary    Mooring 

of,  During  Storm,  347 
Submarine  Cables,  324 
Submarine  Cables,  Accidents  to,  328 
Submarine   Cables   and   Ships'    Anchors, 

Submarine  Cables  and  the  Teredo,  330 
Submarine  Cables,  Chafing  of,  from  Tidal 

Movements,  329 
Submarine  Cables,  Condenser  Action  of, 

3*7 

Submarine  Cables,  Destruction  of,  by 
Shell-Fish,  329 

Submarine  Cables,  Duplexing  of,  361 

Submarine  Cables,  Excellent  Qualities  of 
Gutta-Percha  for.  328 

Submarine  Cables,  Necessity  for  Employ- 
ing Small   Currents  in   Operation  of, 

Submarine  Cables,  Operation  of,  352-365 

Submarine  Cables,  Total  Number  of,  349 

Submarine  Finder,  171 

Submarine  Finder,  Construction  and 
Operation  of,  171 

Submarine  Telegraphy,  324 

Submarine  Telegraphy,  Bright  on  Influ- 
ence of,  on  Industrial  Progress  and 
Commerce  of  the  World,  352 

Submarine  Telegraphy,  Commercial  Ef- 
fects of,  365 

Submarine    Telegraphy,    Diplomatic    Ef- 


fects of,  364 
arine  Tele 

11b 


Submarine  Telegraphy,  Early  History  of, 


Submarine  Telegraphy,   Political   Effects 

of,  363 
Submarine    Telegraphy,     United    States 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Treasury  De* 

Sirtment  on,  324 
sidiary  Telephone  Switchboards.  165 

Success  of  Second  Attempt  at  Atlantic 
Cable  of  1858,  339 

Successful  Atlantic  Cable  Expedition  of 
1866,  345 

Sudden  Atmospheric  Electric  Discharges, 
273 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Electro-Chemical  Manu- 
facture of,  9a 
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Sulphuric  Acid  Voltameter,  15 

Sulzer's    Alleged    Discovery    of    Voltaic 

CelL   11 
Sun    Spots,    Pfonte's    Hypothesis    ss   to 

Electric  Cause  of,   71 
Supporting   Plates  or  Girds  of   Storage 

Battery,   tx 
Swinging     Telephone     Wires,     Troubles 

Arising  from,   135 
Switch,     Heat- Regulating,     for     Electric 

Car  Heaters,  503 
Switch,   Yale-Lock  Burglar-Alarm,  470 
Switchboard,     Intermeaiate-Office     Tele- 
graphic,   2%2 
Switchboard,      Main-Office     Telegraphic, 

282 
Switchboard,  Metallic  Circuit,  151 
Switchboard,    Multiple,    Busy   Test   for, 

157 
Switchboard,     Multiple     Central-Station, 


Answering   Plug  tor,  156 
e  Cent 

_      .     56 

Switchboard,     Multiple  Central-Station, 


Switchboard,     Multipl 
Calling  Plug  of,   156 


itral-Station, 


Limits  to  Size  of,  157 
Switchboard   of  Central  Telephone  Sta- 
tion, 148 
Switchboard,      Small      Central  •  Station, 

Operator's  Apparatus  for,   150 
Switchboard,  Telegraphic,  28a 
Switchboard,  Way-Line  Telegraphic,  285 
Switchboards,  Automatic  Telephone,   165 
Switchboards,  Auxiliary  Telephone,  165 
Switchboards,    Large    Multiple    Central- 
Station,  Transfer  System  for,  157 
Switchboards,    Multiple    Central-Station, 

Switchboards,    Multiple    Central-Station, 

Answering  Jack   for,    156 
Switchboards,    Multiple    Central-Station, 

Trunk  Lines  for,  157 
Switchboards,      Subsidiary      Telephone, 

Sword-fish    and     Singapore     Submarine 

Cable.  33  x 
Sympathetic  Vibrations,  394 
Sympathetic  Vibrations  in  Glass  Goblets, 

395 

chi 


Telegraph  Circuits  of  Telegraphic  Relay 


Synchronous  Multiplex  Telegraphic  Sys- 
tem, Delan/s,  317 

Syntonic  or  Tuned  Leyden  Jan,  Lodge's, 
405 

Syntonic    Transmitting    and    Receiving 
Apparatus,  Marconi's,  414 

System  of  Call  Bells  for  Telephonic  Com- 
munication, 131 

System    of    Semaphoric    Signalling    by 
Chappe,  304 


Tailing*,  Telegraphic,  298 
Tainter  and  Bell's  Photophone,  196 
Tainter's  Carbon  or  Soot  Cell,  199 
Talking  Newspaper,  195 
Tele-Pnonograph,  191 
Tele-Graphqphone,  191 
Telegrapn,  Betancourt's  Electric,  210 
Telegraph,  Cavallo's  Electric,  2x1 
Telegraph  Circuits,  Earth-Return,  Earth 
Plates  for,  242 


and  Recording  Magnet,  23 
Telegraph  Circuits,  Voltaic  B 


arteries  for, 
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Telegraph  Circuits,  Western  Union  Tele- 

fraph  Company's  Type  of  Fuse  Wire 
or,  279 

Telegraph,    Dennison's    Facsimile,    367 

Telegraph,  De  Salva's  Electric,  an 

Telegraph,  Electric,  Early  Description 
of,  207 

Telegraph,  Electro-Magnetic,  Ampere's 
Suggestions  for.  21c 

Telegraph,  Electro-Magnetic,  Extended 
Preparatory  Investigations  Necessary 
for  Production  of,  217 

Telegraph,  Electro-Magnetic,  First  Amer- 
ican, 220 

Telegraph,  Electro-Magnetic,  Influence  of 
Daniell's  Voltaic  Battery  on  Invention 
of,   217 

Telegraph,  Electro-Magnetic,  Oersted's 
Suggestions  for,  215 

Telegraph,  Electro-Magnetic,  Transmit- 
ting Instrument  of  Gauss  and  Weber's, 
233 

Telegraph,  Five-Needle  Electro-Magnetic, 
Wneatstone  and  Cooke's,  238 

Telegraph  Fixture,  House-Top,  249 

Telegraph,   Gray's   Electric,   206 

Telegraph,  Leaage's  Electric,  209 

Telegraph  Line  Between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  Morse's,  22\ 

Telegraph  Line  Between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  Passage  of  Bill  tor  Con- 
struction of,  by  United  States  Con- 
gress, 228 

Telegraph  Line  Between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,    Recording   Apparatus    Em- 


ployed on,  229 
Telegraph    Line,    Double 


Insulation   of, 
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Telegraph  Line,  Effect  of  Insulation  on 
Conductivity  of,  249 

Telegraph  Line,  Electro-Magnetic,  Com- 
mercial   Failure    of    First    American, 

231 

Telegraph  Line,  Impedance  of,  to  Light- 
ning Discharges,  27s 

Telegraph  Line  Joint.  Resistance  of,  251 

Telegraph  Line,  Methods  for  Increasing 
Capacity  of,  311 

Telegraph  Line  Wire,  Tie  Wire  for  Se- 
curing, to  Insulator,  347 

Telegraph  Line  Wires,  Glass  Insulators 
for   247 

Telegraph  Lines  and  Lightning  Flashes, 
Breguet  on.  271 

Telegraph  Lines,  Atmospheric  Electric 
Currents  on,  272  .       —      . 

Telegraph  Lines,  Circular  Line  Tapping 
Clamp  for.  286 

Telegraph  Lines,  Present  Extent  of-  the 
World's,  269 

Telegraph  Lines,  Saw-Tooth  Lightning 
Arresters  for,  275      .   _  __ 

Telegraph  Lines,  Sneak-Current  Protec- 
tor for,  278  m  ^  __       , 

Telegraph  Lines,  Use  of  Dynamo-Electric 
Machines  on,  393  .  .     , 

Teleeraph  Lines,  Violent  Atssospherfe 
Discharges  Often  Less  Dangerous  to, 
than  Slight  Discharges,  277^ 

Telegraph,  Murray's  Semapbork,  ssvt 
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Telegraph,      Needle,      Whealstone      and 

Cooke's,  j« 
Telejrapb      Operators      and      Lightning 

Telegfaph  p'oles.  J4* 
Telegraph  Polea,    Brackets  for,  146 
Telegraph   Poles.   Crow  Amu  of,   146 
Telegraph  Poles,  Wooden,  346 
Telegraph     Pole*,      Wooden,      Lightning 


Telegraph,    Siemens'    StepbT-Step,    432 
Telegraph,     Soeme  ring's     Etectro-Cbenii- 

Telegraph,    Steinueil'a    Electro-Magnetic, 

Telegraph,  Strada's  Proposed,  aos 
Telegraph    System,    Morse    Electro- Mag- 


creased  Electro-Stalk  Capacity  oi,  344 
Telegraph    Wires,    Underground,    Objec- 

Telegraph,  Writing,  374 

Telegrapher,   Expert,   Sending  Speed  of, 

Telegraphic    Alphabet    or    Code,    Morse, 
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Cooke's  Single-Needle,  339 
Telegraphic   Receivers,   Hsrmonic, 
Telegraphic  Receiving  Instrument, 

hell's  Improved,  335 
Telegraphic  Recorder.   Morse,  360 
Telegraphic    Recording    Inst  rumen 

tion  of.  101 
Telegraphic   Relay  and   Key, 

iSy 
Telegraphic     Relay    and     Sounder,    Cir- 

Telegrapbic  Repeaters,  390 
Telegraphic    Repeaters,   Limit   of   Opera- 
Telegraphic  Sounder,  Morse,  sso 
Telegraphic  Switchboard.  383 
■*"-' i"'-     '"      '-'■"-  Jd,     Intermediate- 


Telegraphic     Switchboard, 
Office,  383 


Telegraphic     Switchboard.    Three-Cirmit 

Telegraphic  Switchboard,  Way- Line,  383 

Telegraphic    System,    Delany's    Synchro- 
nous Multiplex,  jit 
Telegraphic  System,  Fire- Alarm,  463 
Telegraphic    System,    Popotfs    Wireless, 

Telegraphic 

Why  Coir. ,    „. 

Telegraphic  Tailings,  108 
Telegraphic    Tranarr1--™- 

Telcgraphic    Transi 


Double  Cnr- 
ision.  Single  Cur- 
at, t  American,  a*S 
o  Raflway  Com- 
--,  381 


armonic    Multiple 
eed,     Wheatstone'l 


Telegraphy,      High-Speed,      WbeatatoDc's 

Transmitter  for,  301 
Telegraphy,  Induction  and  Railroad,  aSj- 

Tdegraphy,   Inductive,   on   Moving  Rail- 
Telegraphy,    Influence   of   Oersted's  Dis- 


Preece  on,  asa 

Telegraphy,  Multiplex,  316 
Telegraphy,   Quadruple!,   316 
Telegraphy,    Red-Letter  Year  in.  118 
Telegraphy,  Submarine,  334 
Telegraphy,   Use  of   Storage   Battery  in. 
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Teleloge,  McDonough,  115 

Telephone,  Ader*s  Membraneless  Receiv- 
ing, 174 

Telephone,  Bell's  Modified,  103 

Telephone,    Bell's   Original,    102 

Telephone,  Breguet's  Electro-Capillary, 
180 

Telephone  Cable  Box,  Interior  of,  143 

Telephone  Cable,  Paper-Insulated  Leaden 
Case,  141 

Telephone  Cable,  Temporary,  Method  01 
Laying,  for  Use  in  Army,   168 

Telephone  Cables,  Objections  to  Use  of 
India  Rubber  as  Insulating  Material 
for,   140 

Telephone  Cables,  Paper-Insulated,  140 

Telephone  Cables,  Underground  Conduits 
for,    146 

Telephone  Call  Bell,  126 

Telephone  Call  Bell,  Magneto  Generator 
for,   126 

Telephone  Caveat,  Gray's,   105 

Telephone  Circuits,  Disturbance  of,  by 
Movements  of  Electrically  Charged 
Clouds,   135 

Telephone  Circuits,  Disturbances  Pro- 
duced on,   by   Aurora  Borealis,    135 

Telephone  Circuits.  Grounded,  Marked 
Influence  of  Leakage  on,  136 

Telephone  Circuits,  Grounded,  Trouble 
Arising  from,   134 

Telephone  Circuits,  J.  J.  Carty  on 
Strange  Noises  Heard  in,  on  Dis- 
turbance of,    135 

Telephone  Circuits,  Possible  Simplicity 
of,   166 

Telephone  Circuits,  Transposition  of,  138 

Telephone  Correspondents,    Ubiquity  of, 

94 
Telephone     Described     in     Bell's     Early 

United   States   Patent,    102 

Telephone  Diaphragms,  Fleeming  Jenkin 
on  Nature  of  Action  of,   177 

Telephone  Diaphragm,  Hughes'  Investi- 
gations as  to  Nature  of  Motions  of, 
172 

Telephone  Diaphragms,  Moncel  on  Na- 
ture of  Action  of,  177 

Telephone,  Dolbear's  Magneto- Electric, 
106 

Telephone,  Drawbaugh's  Claims  to  the 
Invention  of,   115 

Telephone,   Dry-Pile,    182 

Telephone,   Edison's  Loud- Speaking,    185 

Telephone,  Electrophorus,  182 

Telephone,  Gray's  Modified  Form  of, 
105 

Telephone  Hook  Switch,  Automatic,  132 

Telephone    Investigations,    Edison's,    109 

Telephone  Lines,  Causes  of  Impedance 
on,  160 

Telephone  Lines,  Electro-Magnetic  Ca- 
pacity of,   161 

Telephone  Lines,  Electro-Static  Capacity 
of,   161 

Telephone  Lines,  Inductive  Capacity  of, 
161 

Telephone  Lines,  Influence  of  Electro- 
Static  Capacity  on  Impedance  of,  161 

Telephone  Lines,  Influence  of  Inductive 
or  Electro-Magnetic  Capacity  of,  on 
Impedance.  161 

Telephone  Lines,  Influence  of  Insulation 
Resistance  on  Impedance  of,   x6o 


Telephone  Lines,  Insulation  Resistance  of, 
xoo 

Telephone  Lines,  Trunk,  for  Long- 
Distance  Work,  150 

Telephone,  Magneto-Electric,  Operation 
of,   108 

Telephone  Receiver,  Almost  Inconceiv- 
ably Small  Amount  of  Electric  En- 
ergy Necessary  for  Operation  of,   137 

Telephone  Receiver,  Dolbear's  Electro- 
Static,  in 

Telephone  Receiver,  Dunand's  Carbon 
Microphonic-Contact,    176 

Telephone,  Reis's  Exposition  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of,  in  i860,  98 

Telephone  Repeating  Coil,  163 

Telephone  Repeating  Coil,  Nature  and 
Use  of,    163 

Telephone  Ringer,  Magneto  •  Generator 
for,   126 

Telephone   Ringer  or   Call   Bell,    126 

Telephone  Ringer,  Polarized  Bell  for, 
126 

Telephone,  Speaking,  Bell's  Explanation 
of  Action  of,   104 

Telephone,  Speaking,  Marvellous  Charac- 
ter of,  94 

Telephone,  Speaking,  Marvellous  Growth 

of,  95 

Telephone  Station,   Central,   148 

Telephone  Station,  Small,  Central-Station 
Switchboard   for,    140 

Telephone  Switchboards,   Automatic,   165 

Telephone    Switchboards,   Auxiliary!    165 

Telephone  Switchboards,  Life  of  Incan- 
descent Electric  Lamps  for,  154 

Telephone  Switchboards,  Line  Jacks  for, 
150 

Telephone  Switchboards,  Plug  Cords  for, 
149 

Telephone  Switchboards,  Subsidiary,  165 

Telephone  System,  Common-Battery,  163 

Telephone  Systems  and  Apparatus,  Mar- 
tin on,   164 

Telephone  Transmission,  Employment  of 
Storage  Batteries  in,  125 

Telephone  Transmission,  Employment  of 
Voltaic  Batteries  in,   125 

Telephone  Transmission  Line,  Long- 
Distance,    123 

Telephone  Transmitter,  Blake's,   1x7 

Telephone  Transmitter,  Dust,   no 

Telephone  Transmitter,  Forbes'  Glow 
Wire,   179 

Telephone  Transmitter,  Microphonic,  Ac- 
tion of  Loose  Contacts  in,  112 

Telephone  Transmitter,   Solid  Back,   119 

Telephone  Trunk  Boards,   164 

Telephone,  Use  of,  in  Balloon  Reconnoi- 
sances,   167 

Telephone,  Use  of,  in  Rifle  Practice,  167 

Telephone  Wires,  Overhead,  Method  of 
Transposition  of,    139 

Telephone  Wires,  Swinging,  Troubles 
Arising    from,    135 

Telephones.  Use  of,  as  Receivers  in  Sys- 
tems of  Wireless  Telegraphy,  168 

Telephones  vs.  Annunciators,  453 

Telephonic  Annunciator  Drops,  Self- 
Restoring,    152 

Telephonic  Annunciator  Signals,  Lumi- 
nous,   153 

Telephonic  Annunciators,  150 

Telephonic  Apparatus,  Desk  Set  of,  133 
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Telephonic  Circuit,  Method  of  Connect- 
ing Subscribers  at  the  Ends  of,  150 

Telephonic  Communication,  Advantages 
of  Induction  Coil  in,  122 

Telephonic  Communication,  Call  Bell 
System  for,   131 

Telephonic  Communication,  Party  Lines 
for,  158 

Telephonic  Communication,  Use  of  In- 
duction Coil  in,   121 

Telephonic  Cross-Connection  of  Over- 
head Telephone  Wires,  Number  of,  per 
Mile,  139 

Telephonic  Cross-Connections,   138 

Telephonic  Cross-Talk,   136 

Telephonic  Cross-Talk,  Causes  of,   137 

Telephonic  Cross-Talk,  Electro-Static  In- 
duction Main  Cause  of,  138 

Telephonic  Disturbances  Caused  by  Elec- 
tro-Magnetic Induction,  136 

Telephonic  Disturbances  Caused  by  Elec- 
tro-Static  Induction,    136 

Telephonic  Disturbances  Caused  by  Leak- 
age  from   Neighboring  Wires,   136 

Telephonic  Disturbances  Due  to  Neigh- 
boring Wires,   136 

Telephonic  Disturbances  Produced  by 
Electric  Street  Cars,   136 

Telephonic  Extension  Call  Bell,  129 

Telephonic  Incandescent  Electric  Lamps, 

153 

Telephonic  Lines.  General  Nature  of  In- 
ductive  Disturbances  on,  385 

Telephonic  Magneto  -  Generator,  Auto- 
matic Shunt  tor,    127 

Telephonic  Messages,  Morse's  Ideas  Con- 
cerning Recording  of,  219 

Telephonic  Party  Line,  Selective  Sig- 
nalling for,    159 

Telephonic  Transmission,  Long-Distance, 
Difficulties   in,    160 

Telephony,  Edison's  Employment  of  In- 
duction Coil  in,  123 

Teleseme  or  Hotel  Call,  452 

Teleseme    or   Hotel   Call,    Herzog's,   452 

Temperature-Alarm,  465 

Temperature-Alarm,  Mercurial,  465 

Temperature,  Electric  Device  for  Auto- 
matic Control  of,  467 


Temperature-Elevation,  483 

of  Conductor,  492 
Temperature-Elevation  of  Conductor,  In- 
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Temperatu  re-  Elevation 


fluence  of  Resistance  on,  484 

Temperature  Produced  by  Passage  of  an 
Electric  Current  Through  Any  Cir- 
cuit,  Circumstances   Determining,   479 

Temperature,  Safe-Limiting,  for  Trans- 
mission Circuits.  485 

Temperatures.  Ordinary,  Welding  at,  523 

Temporary  Telephone  Cable,  Method  of 
Laying,  for  Use  in  Army,   168 

Teredo  and  Submarine  Cables,  330 

Terminal,  Cable.  142 

Terminal  Telephone  Pole,  142 

Tests  for  Amount  of  Zinc  on  Galvanized 
Iron  Wires  for  Overhead  Circuits,  147 

Thermo-Static  Alarm,  466 

Thermometer  or  Pyrometer,  Use  of,  in 
Electric  Ovens.  500 

Tbermophone,  Modification  of  Preece's, 
179 

Thermo-telephone,   Preece's,   178 

Thorapsou-Seton  on  the  Calls  of  the 
Crows,  203 


Thomson  Electric  Welding  System,  Re- 
sults Obtained  by,  538 

Thomson  Metal-Wheel  Spoke-Welding 
Machine,  537 

Thomson  System  of  Electric  Welding; 
525 

Thomson  Welder  for  Welding  Rails  on 
Street  Railway,  536 

Thomson  Welding  Process,  531 

Thomson's  Direct-Welding  Apparatus, 
532 

Thomson's  Franklin  Institute  Lecture  of 
1887,  528 

Thomson  8  Indirect-Welding  Apparatus, 
532 

Three-Circuit  Way  Telegraphic  Switch- 
board, 285 

Tie  Wire  for  Securing  Telegraph  Line 
Wire  to  Insulator,  247 

Time  Ball,  Electric,  381 

Time  Detector,  Watchman's  Electric,  471 

Time  Element  in  Electric  Welding,   545 

Time  Required  for  Signalling  Over  At- 
lantic Cable,  354 

Time  Required  to  Charge  or  Discharge 
Submarine  Cable,   352 

Time  Requisite  for  Active  Conductor  to 
Acquire  Its  Full  or  a  Steady  Tempera- 
ture, 486 

Time  Telegraphy,   Electric,   381 

Timed  Impulses,  Cumulative  Effect  of, 
396 

Tinned  Iron,  Cause  of  Rapid  Rusting  of, 
46 

Toaster  and  Griddle-Cake  Cooker,  Elec- 
tric, 511 

Tommasina'8  Electro-Radiophone,  424 

Tommasina's  Electro-Radiophone,  Con- 
struction of,  425 

Torpedoes,  Electric,  Use  of  Storage  Bat- 
teries for,  64 

Transatlantic  Steamers,  Actual  Use  of 
Wireless  Telegraphy  on,  423 

Transatlantic  Wireless  Despatches,  First 
American,    422 

Transfer  System  for  Large  Multiple  Cen- 
tral-Station Switchboards.  157 

Transmission,  Alleged,  of  Aromatic  Sab- 
stances  through  Glass  Tubes,   556 

Transmission  Circuits,  Necessity  for 
High  Conducting  Powers  in,  484 

Transmission  Circuits,  Safe  •  Limiting 
Temperature  for,  485 

Transmission  Circuits,  Why  Resistance 
Should  be  Kept  Low,  485 

Transmission,  Double  •  Current  Tele- 
graphic, 297 

Transmission,  Hand,  296 

Transmission  Line,  Long-Distance  Tele- 
phone,  123 

Transmission,  Machine,  296 

Transmission  of  Three  Morse  Dots 
Across   the   Atlantic,    421 

Transmission  of  Wireless  Despatches 
Across  English  Channel,  417 

Transmission,  Single-Current  Telegraphic 
297 

Transmitter  and  Receiver  of  Writing 
Telegraph,   Construction   of,   37s 

Transmitter,  Blake's  Telephone,   1x7 

Transmitter,  Dust  Telephone,  no 

Transmitter  for  Delany*s  Machine  Teleg- 
raphy, 307 

Transmitter,  Hughes'  Microphonic,  112 
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Transmitter,  Marconi's  Long-Distance, 
410 

Transmitter  of  Writing  Telegraph,  Ac- 
tion of,  375 

Transmitter  of  Writing  Telegraph,  De- 
tailed Construction  of,  376 

Transmitter,  Photophone,  196 

Transmitter,  Solid  Back  Telephone,  119 

Transmitter,  Wheatstone's,  for  Auto- 
matic Telegraphy,   301 

Transmitter,  Wheatstone's,  for  High- 
Speed  Telegraphy,  301 

Transmitting  and  Receiving  Apparatus, 
Connections  of  Valentia-Newfound- 
land  Cable  to,  358 

Transmitting  and  Receiving  Apparatus, 
Marconi's   Syntonic,   4*4 

Transmitting  and  Receiving  Combs.  Mul- 
tiple, for  Facsimile  Telegraph,  Advan- 
tages of,  369 

Transmitting  and  Receiving  Instruments 
of  Desk  Set  of  Telephonic  Apparatus, 

134 
Transmitting  and  Receiving  Instruments, 

Wireless,  Tuning  of,  413 

Transmitting  Instrument  for  Anderson  s 
Chemical  System  of  Automatic  Teleg- 
raphy. 304  . 

Transmitting  Instrument  for  Reis  s 
Early   Telephone,   99 

Transmitting  Instrument  of  Gauss  and 
Weber's  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph, 
233 

Transmitting  Instruments,  Telegraphic, 
Steinheil's  Improvements  of  Gauss  and 
Weber's,  234  TT         ,  „,         .     _. 

Transmitting  Keys,  Use  of  Two,  in  Di- 
plex  Telegraphy,   315         . 

Transmitting  Magneto- Electric  Telephone 
and  Voice-Driven  Dynamo,  107 

Transposition  of  Overhead  Telephone 
Wires,  Method  of,    139 

Transposition  of  Telephone  Circuits,  138 

Tree,  Lead,  10 

Trembling  or  Vibrating  Electro- Magnetic 

Bell,  4*9 
Trolley     Circuit     with      Ground-Return 

through  Tracks,  47      ,  n  „  . 

Trolley  Circuits,  Ground-Return,   Points 

Where   Electrolytic   Corrosion   Occurs 

in,  47 

Trunk  Boards,  Telephone,  164 

Trunk  Lines  tor  Multiple  Central- Station 
Switchboards,    157 

Trunk  Telephone  Lines  for  Long-Dis- 
tance  Work,   159 

Troubles  Arising  from  Grounded  Tele- 
phone Circuit,  134  _ 

Troubles  Arising  from  Swinging  Tele- 
phone Wires,  135 

Tube  or  Coil  Heater,  Electric,  513 

Tuned  or  Syntonic  Leyden  Jars,  Lodge's, 

405 
Tuning  Receiving  Apparatus  of  Wireless 

Telegraphy,  Method  of,  414 

Tuning  Wireless  Transmitting  and  Re- 
ceiving Instruments,  4x3 

Turpentine,  Electro-Chemical  Production 
ox   Camphor  from,   92 

Twentieth  Century  Newspaper,  Some  Re- 
quirements of,  296 

Twist  Joint,  American  Telegraphic,   24? 

Two  Transmitting  Keys,  Use  of,  in  Di- 
plex  Telegraphy,   31s 


Types  of  Amperemeters,  571 
Typo-Telegraph  or   Facsimile   Telegraph, 
Bonelli's,  369 

U 

Ubiquity  of  Telephone  Correspondents, 

94 

Ultimate  Atomic  Theory,  Helmholtz  on, 

28 

Underground  Conduits,  243 

Underground  Conduits  tor  Telephone 
Cables,  146 

Underground  Conduits,  Manholes  for, 
146,   243 

Underground  Telegraph  Lines.  Difficul- 
ties Arising  from  the  Use  ox,  252 

Underground  Telegraph  Wires,  Morse's 
Suggestion  of.  219 

Underground  Telegraph  Wires,  Serious 
Objections  to,  244 

Underground  Telegraphic  Cable,  243 

United  States  Mail  vs.  Telegraphy,  308 

Units  of  Electric  Power,  479 

Use  of  Calcium  Carbide,  Principal,  83 

Use  of  Condenser,  575 

Uses  of  Carborundum,  82 

Uses,  Various,  of  Storage  Batteries,  64 

V 

Valentia-Newfoundland  Cable,  Con- 
nections of,  to  Transmitting  and  Re- 
ceiving Apparatus,  358 

Value  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  Even 
Though  Its  Messages  are  Capable  of 
Being   Intercepted,  417 

Van   Troostwick,    12 

Variety  and  Range  of  Ether  Vibrations, 

399 
Varley's    Contribution    to    Discovery    of 

Coherer,  407 

Varley's  Dust  Particles  Lightning  Ar- 
rester, 407 

Varying  Conditions  of  Discharge  of  At- 
mospneric  Electricity,  272 

Vehicles,  Electric,  Use  of  Storage  Bat- 
teries for,  64 

Veins,  Metalliferous,  Electro  -  Chemical 
Origin  of,  11  .     „      . 

Vertical  Exploring  Wire  and  Earth- 
Connected  Conductor  of  Marconi's 
Receiving  Instrument,  411 

Vibrating  Bell,  Conversion  of,  into  Sin- 
gle-Stroke Bell,  430 

Vibrating  Bell,  Push  and  Cell,  Connec- 
tions of,  439 

Vibrating  Electro-Magnetic  Bell,  Opera- 
tion  ot,   430 

Vibrating  or  Trembling  Electro-Magnetic 
Bellt  429 

Vibrations,  Sympathetic,  394 

Violent  Atmospheric  Discharges  Often 
Less  Dangerous  to  Telegraph  Lines 
than   Slight  Discharges,   277 

Voice-Driven  Dynamo  and  Transmitting 
Magneto-Electric  Telephone,   107 

Voltaic  Batteries,  Employment  of,  in 
Telephone  Transmission,    125 

Voltaic  Batteries  for  Telegraph  Circuits, 
290 

Voltaic  Battery,  Negative  Pole  of,  21 

Voltaic  Battery,  Positive  Pole  of,  21 

Voltaic  Cell,  De  la  Rue's  Modification  of 
Daniell's.  33 
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Voltameter,  Copper,  23 

Voltameter,    Principle   of   Operation  of, 

57* 
Voltameter,   Sulphuric  Acid,    15 
Voltameters,  572 

W 

Waffle-Irons,  Electric,  512 

Wagner's  Sixteen  Plate  Electro-Static 
Induction  Machine,  558 

Walker  on  Auroral  Telegraphic  Dis- 
turbances,   274 

Wall's  Electric  Furnace,  77 

Wandering  Electric  Spark,   70 

Washington  and  Baltimore,  Morse's 
Telegraph   Line  Between,   224 

Watchman's  Electric  Time  Detector,  471 

Watchman's  Electric  Time  Detector, 
Operation  of,  472 

Water,  Decomposition  of,  by  Discharge 
from  Ordinary  Frictional  Electric  Ma- 
chine, Wollaston's,   12 

Water,  Decomposition  of,  by  Leyden-Jar 
Discharges,  12 

Water,  Decomposition  of,  by  Nicholson 
and   Carlisle,    13 

Watson  and  Prosser's  Early  Electric 
Furnace,    76 

Watson's    Electric  Telegraph,   206 

Watt's  Early  Electric  Furnace,  76 

Watts  or  Joules  per  Second,  473 

Waves.   Electro- Magnetic,  393 

Wax  Molds  for  Electro-Typing,  Prepa- 
ration of,  40 

Way-Line  Telegraphic   Switchboard,   285 

Weld,    Electric,   Homogeneity  of,   $47 

Welded  Joints,  Electrically-Heated  vs. 
Furnace-Heated,  530 

Welding  Apparatus,   Automatic  Electric, 

Welding  at  Ordinary  Temperatures,  523 

Welding,    Electric,   523-547 

Welding,    Electric,    Elihu   Thomson   on, 

528 
Welding,   Electric,   General   Process   for, 


Wei 


523 

ding, 


Electric,  of  Lead  in  the  Cold, 


.524 


Welding,   Electric,   Thomson   System  of, 

525 

Welding*  or  Soldering,  Electric,  Ber- 
nardo^ System  of,   525 

Welding  or  Soldering  Longitudinal 
Joints,  Bernardo's  System  for,  526 

Welding  or  Shaping  of  Electrolytically 
Heated  Metals,   527 

Welding  Process,  Thomson,    531 

Welding,  Use  of  Suitable  Flux  for,  524 

Werdermann's  Electric  Furnace,   77 

Western  Telephone  Construction  Com- 
pany's Type  of  Induction  Coil,  124 

Western  Union  Company's  Type  of 
Morse   Telegraphic   Sounder,   259 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's 
Fuse  Wire  for  Telegraphic  Circuits, 
279 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's 
Peg  Switchboard  and  Spring  -  Jack 
Board,  284 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's 
Type  of  Morse  Receiving  Magnet  or 
Relay,   256 


Westinghoctse  Company's  Type  of 
trolytic  Generators  for  Electric  Refin- 
ing of  Metals,  44 

Whale  and  the  Persian  Golf  Cable,  33  x 

Wheatstone,  218 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  and  Morse's 
Recording  Apparatus,  Modifications 
of,  361 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  British  Patent 
for  Needle  Telegraph,  237 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  Five-Needle 
Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  238 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  Needle  Tele- 
graph, 237 

Wheatstone    and    Cooke's    Needle    Tele- 


graph an  Early  form  of  Annunciator, 

454 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  Receiving  Tele- 
graph, Description  of,  238 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  Single-Needle 
Telegraphic  Receiver,  238 

Wheatstone's  Balance  or  Bridge,  573 

Wheats  tone's  Perforator  for  Automatic 
or  Machine  Telegraphy,  300 

Wheatstone's  Receiver  for  High-Speed 
Telegraphy,  302 

Wheatstone's  Printing  Telegraph,  240 

Wheatstone's  Transmitter  tor  Automatic 
Telegraphy,  301 

Wheatstone  Transmitter  for  High-Speed 
Telegraphy.  301 

Window  Lock.  Electro-Magnetic,  469 

Window  Spring  Contact  for  Burglar 
Alarms,  456 

Wire,  Block,  for  Block  Telegraphic  Sys- 
tem on   Railroads,   391 

Wire,  Line,  for  Block  Telegraphic  Sys- 
tem on  Railroads,  391 

Wire,  Message,  for  Block  Telegraphic 
System  on  Railroads,   391 

Wire,  Messenger,  for  Overhead  Tele- 
phone Cables,   140 

Wireless  or  Space  Telegraphy,  39a, 

Wireless  or  Space  Telegraphy  a  5 
of   Inductive   Telegraphy,   401 

Wireless  Telegraphic  Apparatus,  Marco- 
ni's, 409 

Wireless  Telegraphic  Apparatus,  Sim- 
plicity of,   418 

Wireless  Telegraphic  Communications, 
Precautions  Necessary  for  Ensuring 
Privacy  of,  397 

Wireless  Telegraphic  Despatches,  Trans- 
mission  of,    Across    English   Channel, 

4i7 

Wireless  Telegraphic  Instrument,  Anten- 
nae of,  414 

Wireless  Telegraphic  Messages,  Possible 
Interception  ot,  398 

Wireless  Telegraphic  Newspaper  at  Sea, 

Wireless    Telegraphic     System,     Braun- 

Siemens  and  Halske's,  4*3 
Wireless  Telegraphic  System,  Ducreters, 

Wireless    Telegraphic    System,     Fessen- 

den's,  423  _  _        _ 

Wireless    Telegraphic    System,    Popoffs, 

Wireless  Telegraphic  System,  Roche- 
fort's,  423  _  M  . 

Wireless  Telegraphic  System,  Slaby 
Arco,   423 
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Wireless  Telegraphy,  Actual  Use  of,  on 

Transatlantic  Steamers,  423 
Wireless  Telegraphy  in  Every-Day  Use, 


Wireless  Telegraphy,   PopofFs  Receiving 

Apparatus  tor,  40s 
—  *r-     _  .  Use    of    Choking 

Use  of  Parabolic 


Wireless    Telegraphy, 

Coils  in.  41 2 
Wireless  Telegraphy, 

Reflector  in,  41a 
Wireless  Telegraphy,  Use  of  Telephones 

as  Receivers  in,  168 
Wireless  Telegraphy,  Value  of,  417 
Wireless  Transmitting  and  Receiving  In- 
struments, Tuning  of,  413 
Wires,  Fuse,  487-497 
Wollaston's  Decomposition  of  Water  by 

Discharge    from    Ordinary    Frictions! 

Electric  Machine,  12 
Wood-Cut  or   Electro-Type,   Preparation 

of,  40 
Wooden    Cube    Form    of    Reis's    Early 

Telephone.  99 
Wooden  Telegraph  Poles.  246 
Wooden     Telegraph     Poles,     Lightning 

Rods  on.  275 
World,  Cable  Chart  of,  350 


World's   Telegraph   Lines,    Present   Ex- 
tent of,  269 
Writing  Telegraph,  374 
Writing  Telegraph,   Action  of  Receiver 

of,  377 

Writing  Telegraph,  Action  of  Transmit- 
ter of,  375 

Writing  Telegraph,  Construction  of 
Transmitter  ana  Receiver  of,  373 

Writing  Telegraph,  Detailed  Construction 
of  Transmitter  of,  376 


X-Rays,  Use  of,  for  Exploring  Interior 
of  Human  Body,  569 


Yalx-Lock  Burglar-Alarm  Switch,  470 
Yeates'    Electro-Magnetic    Receiver    for 
Reis's  Telephone,   iox 


Zinc  Tests  for  Amount  of,  on  Galvan- 
ized Iron  Wires  for  Overhead  Cir- 
cuits, 147 
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